% 


Standin«  bar•  I «•nnat  halp  bat  ttilnk  about  lairaal• 

I am  grataful  that  Itוra  baan  to  laraal  twlaa  and  1 know  that  I am 
a wary  luaky  paraon.  It  la  ana  plaaa  whara  I aartalnly  would  want  to 
go  baak•  Luaklly,  I waa  tbara  both  bafora  and  aftar  tha  aix-day  war. 
Tha  war  mada  a graat  daal  of  dlffaranaa  and  not  only  In  tarma  of 


tarrltor^•  Wa  aaw  tha  Mandalbaum  Oata  wbioh  than  aaparatad 


mora 


laraal  from  Jordan  bat  now  it  no  longar  aziata  baaauaa  tha  two 
ara  ona.  Wa  aaw  how  dlfflault  It  muat  hawa  baan  for  tha  laraalla 
to  go  up  toward  tha  Oolan  Haighta  to  dafaat  tha  Syrian!  baaauaa 
tha  anamy  waa  on  top  and  naadad  only  to  ahoot  down  at  any  aaay 
targot.  Pwary  tlma  wa  aaw  a gulda,  aapaalally  with  or  naar 


ehlldran,  ha  alwaya  had  a gun  baaauaa  of  tha  many  trpublad 
HO  wara  wamad  alwaya  to  atay  naar  tha  aar. 


rlalt 


tha  othar  hand,  a plaaaant  azp«>lan4 


to  a klbbas.  wara  amall  apartmanta  idilah  wara  all  tha  aama 

alaa.  Tha  ahlldran  wara  guardad  whlla  atudylng  or  playing  ao  that 
tha  paranta  oould  work  In  paaaa.  Bwaryona  ata  In  tha  aama  dining 
room.  Ewar^ona  In  a Klbbata  la  a«|aal  and  haa  aqual  poaaaaalona. 


Balng  in  !.«•I  nxelttng  •lio  b...n8.  I י•»  «ny  •f  th.  pl.8״ 
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0^  irtMr•  uor  Jtvlifa  history  took  pIsco•  For  oxop^l«»  I ssv  tho  Rod 

Soo  obleh  Mosos  erossod  In  bis  osospo  fron  PhorocdEi  and  tbs 

Egyptians•  I also  vas  In  Hohron  and  stood  by  tho  of  tbs 

Patriarchs  and  Mi  tr la  robs•  In  Joromloa  I stood  by  tho  Vailing 

Voll•  It  VOS  divided{  one  side  for  men  and  the  otb^r  fas  for 

lüOiMD•  Iboy  ya  cried  to  the  wall»  tbsy  kissed  it  and  they  pat  saall 

slips  of  ^pap&r  inbO  iba  oraoks•  written  on  those  •lips  of  paper 

are  their  viahea  bopii!;  that  they  would  cons  trt7e•  They  elso 

prayed  at  Ubo  wall•  This  ju3  greatly»  but  it  {waa  the 

kind  of  wor^ip  wblob  I could  not  fully  eppreolate,  because  I  סיס ס• 

fZMWi  a liberal  borne  not  an  orthodox  one• 

I«d  like  to  tell  yo  a of  one  day*0  experience ססנ^ו ו 

we  took  the  bus  through  the  Negev•  Ve  aav  the  region  which  io 

called  Sinai•  It  is  aasociated  with  the  experience  of  our  people 

which  wc  celebrate  today!  When  ^fe8e8  wandred  through  the  deeert 

and  aaoended  Mount  Sinai  to  rooaivo  tha  Ton  Coaaandiaents•  In  view 

4 

of  lay  atanding  bore  this  avening»  having  seen  this  Mountain  %#aa  o 
vory  unifpie  oxperlonoex  The  event  which  took  place  there  is 
central  to  JUdaiaa•  Shovuotb»  the  holiday  which  we  are  now 

* 

obaervlng»  la  asaooiated  with  the  obtaining  of  the  Ten  Coaiaandijt ■enta ן 


-3- 

I// 

^ V Mos•■  roosi^od  thoai  on  Monnt  Slnsi,  tho  isountsin  I ■sw  with  mj 

own  9yt  % tt  tbs  so  Lows  woro  tho  bawls  ot  lit•,  and  pooplo 

would  llwo  by  tbom«  than  ours  would  bo  a bottor  world•  Most 

pooplo  In  tbo  world  do  not  obsorwo  all  tbosa  Law■•  I will  try 

to  llTo  by  moat  of  tbom  baeauso  It  1■  tbo  rl|^t  thing  to  do  In 
build 

ordor  to  Intlbi  a good  world  and  bo  a bottor  porson•  If  ovoryono 
would  do  this  wo  would  all  bo  frlonds  and  would  fool  ^pplor• 

Judaism  has  bolpod  mako  me  a bottor  porson. awd 
study  for  my  Bas  Mltswab  has  bolpod  mo  to  approolato  It  moro  and 
to  loam  a groat  doal  about  my  faith•  I baיf0  studlod  Blblo« 
history,  holidays,  tbo  prayorbook  and  somo  tboology•  Tborofcro, 
whan  I oomo  to  tbo  Toi^plo  on  Friday  owonlngs  or  Saturday  laoralngs 
I undorstand  moro  of  wbat  I am  praying  and  tbo  Sorvloo  1■  of  moaning 
to  mo•  Wbon  I grow  up  I bopo  to  booemo  moro  of  a Jow  than  I am 
now  by  kooplng  tbo  holidays,  attondlng  sorwlaos  and  always 
assoolatlng  mysolf  with  tbo  Synagoguo•  If  I owor  bawo  a family 
I would  onoourago  thorn  to  bo  part  of  Judaism  as  my  paronts  bSTO 
dono  for  mo• 


/ 


1 •njoyid  studying  for  and  being  Baa  Mltarah•  It  was 


galded  m9,  bat  first  they  enoouranged  ■a  to 


who 


aiy  paronta 


study  In  our  oongregatlon«s  Hebrew  and  Sunday  Sehool•  Therefore^ 
I would  Uko  to  thank  them  for  asking  jnldalsa  a part  of  me  and 
taking  me  to  Israel•  I want  to  bo  llko  them  beeause  Judaism  Is  a 
part  of  their  llees•  Slnee  Judaism  Is  a part  of  them,  they  haee 


made  It  a part  of  me• 


SHEVUOTH  : YISKOR  SERMON  (2nd  AM;  v/2V69) 

Friends,  this  season  of  the  year  is  one  dedicated  to  law,  to  orderliness, 
III  ,-I  nrit  nif  patterns  of  conduct  to  which  all  of  us  are  to  adhere.  ב:t  is  that 
time  when  we  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments;  that  set  of  Laws 
which  ha»  retained  its  influence  and  power  over  us, and  our  fellow  western  man 


for  all  these^uitold  and  uncountable  centuries.  These^en  basic  rules  of  con- 
duct  are  known  to  all  even  if  they  are  not  accepted  universally; 


time,  we  know  that  if  we  want  our  civilization  to  survive, 

and  even  to  prosper,  we  must  the  basic  essentials‘-prf  hr  iIib  oV־  ftloo 


these  rules  and  regulati ons^ by  means  of  which  ^e  functirn|will  topple  and  with 


them  we  and  our  fellow  man  will  be  dragged  down  inbo  thejmire  of  self-destruction 


If  nothing  else,  for  each  man  to  strike  out  on  his  own  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard  for  the  needs  and  place  of  others  would  signify  no  more  and  no  less  than 
moral  suicide.  And  it  is  this  precisely  what  the  laws  of  this  season  of  t^e 


year  are  attempting  to  obviate;  it  is  not  an  empty  example  that  the  Ten  Comraanc 
ments  are  divided  equally  between  laws  which  pertain  to  ^od  and  those  which 
apply  specifically  to  man.  What  is  implied  here,  it  seems  tf»  me,  is  the  idea 
that  thise  laws  are  meant  to  be  lived  try;  those  which  refer  to  God  place  us 
on  a higher  and  more  noble  level  of  aspiration  while  those  which  touch  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  man  lead  us  (In  a path  which  will  permit  us  to  be  more 
decent  human  beings.  The  purpose  of  our  laws,  therefore,  is  not  to  hinder^ 
restrict  or  even  imprison  us  in  our  ways  of  life  but,  rather,  to  1^  us^toward 

a better,  fuller  and  more  noble  life. 

That  the  laws  and  their  purpose  apply  can  be  seen  best  as  we  Reflect  on 

the  lives  of  *hose  who  are  now  gone  and  whom  we  have  gathered  to  honor  this 
day  in  saaW  memory.  We  know  that  they  were  not  merely  law-abidi^  citizens 
of  State  and  faith  but,  more  than  that,  life  within  the  context  of  our 

Dec^logue^inspired  their  livesÄuid  made  of  lifm  more  meaningful  personalities. 
How  many  of  us  recall  the  tasks  of  father  and  mother  who  withjtheir  warmth,  de- 
votion  and  genuine  concern  tought  us  as  well  the  dd^rence  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  between  yes  and  no  not  just  in  abstract  terms 

lived  them  from  day  to  day.  They 


but  within  the  context  of  experiences  as  we 


,־re  teaobli/it'th־״־ ־ ־e  of  the  «״rd.  We  recall,  also,  our  husband־ 
״;H  bWes.  now  who  used  the  basis  of  law  to  build  a better  life  and 


and  wives,  now  «o^fcaiwo'.  who  Used  tne  oasis  01  x»״  v ״ ״ 

home,  married  In  the  realm  of  law,  the  official  sanction  was  but  « beelnning; 
׳Itr build  from  there,  to  bring  love  Into  a home,  to  bring  stabllltjjinto  a !«st- 
ing  relationship״ ־d  made  of  It  a holy  aspiration  for  which  we 
remember  the  departed  for  good,  for  meaning  and  for  blessing.  It  Is  the  same 
lesson  we  apply  to  all  of  our  dear  ones,  brothers,  sisters,  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  have  answered  the  beckoning  finger  of  the  Almighty,  their  life 
within  law  begueathed  to  us  a noble  and  enduring  heritage.  Conversely,  we 
know  that  those  who  lived[״  a time  where  law  was  nullified  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  today^lie  in  unmarked  graves  victim  to  the  animal  Inttincts  of 
the  modem  bacWian.  They  are  remembered  by  us  in  love  but  tj^ey  died  outside 

the  framework  of  the  law  of  human  morality. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that  we  ask  you  to  memorialize  your 

dear  ones  within  the  confines  of  our  House  of  God.  which  1־  a stronghold  of  j . 
Law  not  only  for  this  season  of  the  year  but  for  all  time.  If  the  Synagogue 
r in  which  you  worship^  is  not  the  ultimate  in  recognition  of  tj^  Ten  Command- 

y j — ‘ • y-  a at< ־ ־trmi 


ments.  where  else  cm  you  find  such  an  affirmation.  That  is  we  ask  you 

to  contribute  to  our  House  of  God  to  the  very  best  of  ym־r  ability  so  that  the 
Law  of  man  and  God  will  survive  and  will  be  strengthened  by  what  we  do  here. 

^ by  what  we  seek  to  offer  to  others^  and  by  what  your  dear  one  meant  within 
^ the  context  of  our  religious  tradition.  Our  Sisterhood,  0«־•״  Club,  two  Re- 
" ligious  Schools,  Youth  Group  and  the  mmy  young  couples  of  o.  r Te^e  family 
^ all^i־^^™n&the  law  of  our  faith;  to  enhance  it,  strenghty^  and 

support  it  we  need  your  help  and  your  enthusiastic  response.  The  Law  of  ^ 

^ Lord  is  enduring,  it  has  »־־^lled  ״a  tree  of  life  to  the-  that  hold  fast 
to  it"  and  this  verse  truly  Äü־ “ 'י־־ * ־־־*  relationship  to  this 

day  and  to  the  past.  The  names  of  your 

^ ly  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts,  for  they  ,*.d  within  thef'Sicalo^A  md  Ur. 


of  She- 


noble,  insplrl-g  -nd  holy.  In  this  4ly  the 
vuoth  of^:2^  and  the  memory  of  your  dear  ones  shal 

I i 11  r\V/  i.  . fj  r\^  M X\  Ä ^ 


and  the  memory  of  your  dear  ones  shall  find  a meaning. 




THE  MINOR  PROPHETS:  V:  "HAGGAI״• 


friends,  this  is  the  last  in  our  Leoture-Sermon  Series  on  "The  Minor 
Prophets"  which  hasJcarried  us  from  Januairy  through  May,  We  have  come  into 
contact  and  learned  not  only  of  a pe1*iod  our  history  now  long  past  but, 
also,  of  a series  of  men  who  very  definitely  affected  the  lifefof  our  ancestors 
in  regard  to  their  religious,  cultural  and  national  These  have  been 

"minor"  prophets  not  bdcause  they  are  any  less^mportant  than  the  major  ones', 
of  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  the  only  three,  but  they  are  dassi- 

fied  as  "minor"  because  we  have  less  of  their  literary  output  than  we  have  of 

all  the  others.  While  the  major  prophets  may  have  40,  50  ^d  even  raordthan 

60  chapters^ these  men  with  whom  we  have  dealt  -hvzb  very  »s■^:  Micah  only 

lefÄ  7 chapters,  Joel  4,  Habbakuk  t hr ee^  while  Obediah  may  have  wiritten  more 
but  only  21  verses  remain  to  us.  Thus,  we  hope,  these  strange  names  and  even 
more  complex  lives  of  ancient  times  cflme  to  have  some  meaning  for  us  and  help 
us  appreciate  the  better  the  backgroxmd  of  our  tradition. 


this  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  last  of 


The  prophet  whom  we  will 


-aegij ee׳,  is  named  Hagg£d.  and  we  have  no  assurance 
may  mean.  It  is  not  a common  name  in  the  ^l)ble 


our  lecture  sermons■ 


at  all  as  to  what  this 


but  we  have  leaumed  that  this  is  not  an  indicatior  of  the  importance  of  a 

4 

man;  as  a matter  of  fact,  om,■  a^s-e  again  proves  the  point:  Haggai  who  is  men- 
tioned  only  two  or  three  times  in  all  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  rbbuilding  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem a conse- 
quence,y^^occupiee  a place  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  religioxis  develop- 


ment of  our  people. 


r;  Haggai , 


you  see,  comes  to  prominence  in  particular  contrast  to  the  prophet  we  dis- 
cussed  last  month,  Joel,  of  whom  we  knew  absolutely  nothing.  With  Haggai,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  while  we  know  little  about  him  as  a person  we  know 


his  time  and  the  eventa  of  his  era.  He  dates 


everything 


his  speeches  and  liberally  dots  his  literary  output  with  Cj^lendax  referencds  • 

in  this  wegard  the  record  he  leaves  to  us  is  of  exceptional^ worth;‘ 

From  the  reading  of  his  book,  which  only  has  2 chapters  with  a total  of 


il 


38  Vbrses,  we  leam  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the 
great  kings  of  Persia.  The  Babylonians  have  been  defeated,  Cyrus  has  allowed 
some  of  the  Jewish  captives  to  return,  and  under  the  leadership  of  secular  as 
well  as  religious  authority  they  have  even  begun  to  rebuild  the  Temple  which 
the  Babylonians  destroyed  *n^their  But  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter* 

while  the  foundations  were  laid,  the  work  of  further  rebuift^^g  ha^been  dis- 
continued  because  of  a general  apathy  which  grippe^  the  people  and  was  self- 
defeating,  aipd,  also,  because  of  a remark  which  Jeremiah  had  made  some  years 
earlier  gtating  that  the  process  of  rebuilding  would  take  70  years  .«•id 
time  span  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  A third  reason  which  is  implied  but 
not  specifically  stated  is  that  the  Jews  were  afraid  of  the  Persians;  it  was 
one  thing  to  be  allowed  to  return  tojtbeir  homeland  but  quite  another  to  re- 
build  a Temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  a deity  quite  different  from  that 

of  the  conqueror. 

^^t  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  Haggai  came  to  the  fore  and  delivered 
his  messages  of  encouragement'.  We  do  not  k^w  very  much  about  him,  except 
in  a negative  way;  for  instance,  he  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the  original  re— 
tumees  to  Palestine  and  therefore  must  have  come  later  on  his  own,  he  is 
al^o  not  a Levite  since  at  one  point  he  asks  the  priests  for  a 37uling  a^d  we 
can  also  infer;  as  much  from  what  is  written  as  from  what  is  omitted‘,  that 
he  was  a great  believer  in  the  process  of  a national  restoration  as  well  as  a 
religious  revival.  His  message  was  simple  and  direct  and  was  given  at  very 
definite  times  when  Haggai  knew  that  the  people  would  be  at  a function  in 
great  numbers־.  Hg  told  them*  how  is  it  possible  that  all  of  you  have  your 
houses  to  which  you  can  go  at  all  times  but  the  House  of  God  is  not  finished; 
is  God,  or  His  dwelling  place,  any  less  than  you  or  yours?  And,  secondly , >1.^^ 
kll  is  not  well  with'^our  way  of  life  and  withviour  economy  not  because  you 
have  planted  badly  but  because  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  you  have  omitted 
to  consider  the  place  of  God  in  your  lives^not  only  physically  but  spiritually 
In  other  worcJs,  he  wanted  to  inspire  the  people  ^md  encourage  them  for  Haggai 
considered  this  one  task  vital  to  his  overall  view  of  ancient  Israel:  the 


Temple  in  '׳erusalem  ^st  be  built  first  as  a feree  arewid ד יr^iieh^  the  people 
‘ct 

could  rally ^if  there  ever  was  to  be  another  Jewish  State,  Therefore,  we  can 
say  that  the  best  of  ^aggai  combined  an  early  Zionism  with  an  acute  awareness 
of  the  meaning  which  the  Temple  should  have  in  the  lives  of  the  people• 
as  always,  if  we  are  to  truly  understand  the  sense  of  the  projjl^t,  we  must  turn 
to  the  text;  therefore,  let  us  open  our  Bibles  to  page  V-^^and  read  these 
two  chapters  of  H^^ggai  together, 

CHAPTER  r ן lit 

J IjO 

V 1 1st  day  re*  assembly;  many  people  present;  year  is  probably  520  BCE 
Zerrubabel  the  civil  auth^/ityj;  descendant  of  the  royal  house^* 

Joshua,  religious  authority;  so^  of  the  last  High  Priest 
4 accusation  about  your  and  His  houses 
6 punishment  re  produce 
9__10  same  and  explanation! 

12  process  of  further  building  seems  to  start  again, 

13  incomplete  wpeech?  only  the  beginning^  May  be  here  that  HAGGAI  spoke 
also  of  a national  restoration  which  was  later  deleted^  particularly 
because  verse  15  and  14  not  in  order;  should  be  before  13', 

15  sixth  month,  as  in  v,  1,  our  Elul;  12th  month, 

CHAPTER  II 

V,  1 seventh  month  here  is  our  1st  month;  Tishrei;  therefore,  prophet  spoke 
(v,  2)  during  festival  of  Succos,  on  the  7th  day, 

3 further  chastizement , Those  who  remember  old  Temple  can  see  this  new 
building,  framework,  groundwork,  foundation,  etc,  is  really  nothing  of 
consequence, 

11  Haggai  to  ask  Haw  of  priests;  thus,  he  not  a priest  and  does  not  know  OR 
as  other  commentators  interpret  it*  wants  to  know  tf  priests  remember 
and  will  be  oapab»i;/e  of  minis^ing  at  altar  in  Templet 
12f  test  of  clean  and  unclean;  holy  and  profane  wth  ruling  of  priest 

14  application  and  meaning  of  test.  The  power  to  transmit  impurity  is  gre^ 
er  than  that  of  pxirity  (v,  13  over  v,  12)  so  with  people*  power  of 


‘ ■ apathetic,  disinterested,  vinconunitted  (in  ref.  to  rebuilding  Temple)  great 

er  04:־  of  more  influence  than  those  who  do  want  to  rebuild.  This  must 
change,  this  is  his  task*  enthusiasm,  help,  renewed  dedication  & devotion! 
21f*f*  ־to  end*  speaking  now  to  Zei*ubbabel,  the  secular  authority,  a message 
of  hope  and  restoration  in  terms  of  the  land  as  a national  entity.  It  is 
in  these  verses,  with^el. rebuild* now  settled, that  Hagg^  reaches  his  ful- 
fillment  I)  U«j  • 

It  is  in  thesd  terms  that  we  come  to  the  end  of  Haggai  the  last  in  our 


series  of  Minor  Prophet s [jlur־,-  ahtougb  we  have  dioeusscd  3,־  Ihei'fe  ki'a  xealky 

-12  1ne1»~who  bear  this  designatloi^  •»■Pt , with  all  the  others,  Haggai  is  of 

meaning  to  us  still  far  his  exhortation/  to  rebuild  the  Temple  surely  has  re- 
levance  for  us  in  our  age;  we  need  not  build  for  ke  have  done  enough  of 
and  indeed  boast  ^ some  of  the  most  beautiful  Temples  in  the  world,  but  we 

’ . י ׳ 

need  to  fillkhem  with  people,  with  worsh|>pers,  with^indivi duals  who  are  as 


dedicatedTas  enthusiastic  about  their  faith  as  Haggai  was  about 


We  could  use  some  of  that 


his  and  his  task, 


enthusiasm  for  our  purposes  also;  our  Syna^gues  may  be  lovely  to  look  at  but 
all  too  frequently  are  empty  shells.  To  fill  them  with  people  who  love  t/,eir 
Temple  and  all  it  implies  was  part  of  the  battle  for  Haggai  as  it  is  the  total 
effort  for  us,  Haggai,  in  the  course  of  time,  succeeded;  may  the  same  bless- 
ing  also  be  vouch  saved  unto  us.  Perhaps  we  may  paraphrase  his  sentiments  for 
our  own  sacred  purposes  My  house  is  empty  while  you  run  every  man  to  his  house 
...and  the  people  did  fear  before  the  Lord... and  they  came  and  did  work  in  the 

ןד 

house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  their  God. 

,Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening.  May  16,  19^9 

The  Minor  Prophets;  Lect.  Sermon  Series;  Part  Vs  'Haggai  . 


( 


ISRAEL'S  COMING  OF  AGE. 


‘*Friends,  so  many  events  which  h^ve  occured  recently  seem  to  confirm  the 

thought  that  wejare  living  in  a time  of  make-belief«;  the  events  which  over- 

i׳? 

took  ^harles  DeGaulle  last  Sundayyjbut  one  more  example  of  this  unreality^  :mtar 

iif-  orrn-i  1 — י— The  President  of  France  had  to  resign  not  becausehe 

vw  di>  ' 

stumbled  over  a boulder  but  because  he  stubbed  his  toe  on  a pebble.  TUt!!  ־ HfRi 

^ -rU>  / 

^he  reign  of  ^ man  who  identified  himself,  for  better  or  worse,  with  France 

AjX  ^ ^ 


not  with. an  audacious,  grandiose  bang  but  with  a 19  ^ord  whimper.  And 


one  need  not  go  so  farjto  find  this  world  of  make  believe;  Frcuice  is  emty 


rj  to  j 


because  of  reoent  event sä  But  look  at  the 


in  our  own  country:  men  are  looking  more  and  more||!like  *omen  and 
ladies  are  beginning  to  dress  like  men*,  a practice,  incidentally,  frowned 

' I ' 

upon  in  the  orah.  On  another  level*  more  and  more^f  the  imderprivileged 
are  ''  fnr  higher  education  imder  special^programs  UsLaudU  ul! 

thii*■  liiTilTtlMij  tn  !־יח י ו  ■■  yet  as  soon  as  these  special  stu- 

dents  are  in  college,  without  the  necessary  backgroxmd,  they  rebel  because 


to  which  they  have  jiist  been  ad- 


they  are  opposed  to  the  course  of 


mittedä  Or,  on  the  level  that  touches  us  all:  more  and  more  techniques  are 
being  tried  and  more  devices  are  being  added  so  as  to  reduce  inflation  but 
from  month  to  month  the  cost  of  living  index  rises  to  all  time  highsä  The 
examples,  my  friends,  could  be  multi j>lied  ^d  nauseum  and  on  ever  so  many  lev- 


always  remains  the  same:  we  are  living  in  a time 


els  of  concern  but  the 


.A£=acn3^^  of  complexity^  beset  by  contradictions  and  tensions  which  we  can  only 
understand  and  accept  by  creating  a world  of  make-believeä  of  unreality, 

I medce  mention  of  this  frame  of  mind  because  it  helps  us  to  understand 
the  situation  which  applies  directly  to  the  drourast ances  aiffedting  the  State 
of  Israel,  ^or  us  it  is  a very  real  and  serious  issue  but  the  Arab  tmderstands 
it  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  t^s  make-believe;  he  ;j^ust  find  an  explana- 


it  *>1110  1*  in  the  com- 


of  t^ 


and  since 


it  in  unrealityä  As  such,  alt lough  Israel 


tion  for 


plexity  of  reality  he■ 


celebrated  hdr  21st  anniversary  of  independence  just  a few  weeks  ago  and  we 


all  rejoiced  and  sympathized  with  our  spiritual  brothers  overseas־^  the  Arabs 


efuse  to  sit  down  with  her 


'gtili.  do  not  recognize  her  existence• 


representatives  to  discuss  a just  and  meaningful  solution  to  the  problems  which 

« 

beset  the  area»  We  see  the  same  g^ir  of  unreality  in  the  UN  as  ifeti  wjfch  ttw 
«etsv^ipct  votes  of  censure^being  levelled  against  Israel•  Is  it  really  that  the 
world  is  so  much  opposed  to  all  we  represent;  has  Israel  proven  herself  to  be 
repeatedly  ay^rlminal^-teesCw^e  the  eyes  of  the  world?  On  the<IArface,  the  answer 
appears  to  be  Yes;  because  the  votes  are  overwhelmingly  for  condemnation«  But 
again,  it  18  a world  of  tnaVi>-v>oH  * p״■!■  j»■«■*  t*kH  ■a■■  mumuiLb  to  examine  the 


situation  •closely•  On  the  last  jpafaBaaadrimrifcMemitBWT'eTl  larnei  for  the  March  26th 

^ vrV 

raid  against  Jordan,  the  totaly^read;  11  for  censure,  none  agalngt  with  four  ab- 


WVUL 


stentlons•  Who  are  these  11  nations  which  voted  for  cetisure ; how  many  r>f 

could  name  them  and  if  we  can  not^  we^ho  are  vitally  interested  and  concerned 

- '1  i-Svoe-  i 

with  xssdems,  how  much  less  likely  is  the  chance  that  tjp  g^verage  non-Jew 

ef  AwoPioaf  o»*  even  tihe  irarltlt  laould  concexn  himgelf  with  thio  pmeblera»  But 

'Hx ץ־יא ׳\> 

/flight  t-fT  1rnn1r־fnr  thaJT  11  aרנe  predominantly  composecwf  Moslem  countries 
whose  religious  ties  to  the  ArabSj  and  whose  prejudice  against  the  Jews^  ar^b- 
vious  by  definition.  In  addition  we  had  bhe  normal  a^'^i-^srael  v^te  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  H\1nga1*y,  and  France,  Or,  to  see  the  unreal  situation  in  ruaoth- 
er  light:  of  the  11  nations  which  voted  for  censxire,  six  hak^e  refused  to  estab 
lish  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  to  this  day,  and  it  is  they  who  sit^n 


this  land  in  judgement!  r,  to  see  it^yet  a third  perspectives  only  once, 
^18  years  agoY^  in  iits  entire  histoiTy-j^d  the  Security  Coiuicil  pass  a reolution 
in  favor  of  Israel»;  uphold  her  right  to  use  the  Suez  Canal•  Of  course^  Egypt 
ignored  that  resolution  which  pertained  to  Israel*^  economic  lifeline;  but  now 
everyone  is  upset  when  Israel  ignored  the  resolutions  voted  against  her.  The 
tJN,  as  everything  else  unfortiinately,  has  also  become  a world  of  make-believe. 
Now,  my  friends,  we  could  use  this  same  trexld  of  thought  by  looking  at  the 
Four  Power  talks  on  the  Middle  East  or  even  use  it  to  investigate  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Negro  towards  the  Jew,  Ills  lUSlgltltTUr,  whluli  l^w«nec=aAmpu. 


but  it  would  all  lead  us  merely  to  shake  our  heads  in  disbelief  at  the  incon- 


iii 


׳־^grui^ies  and  inconsistencies  which  ane  the  mark  of  this  ludcrous  time‘.  Leijus, 
therefore,  attempt  to  be  a little  more|(>0sit ive  in  our  approach;  what  is  itV  for 
example,  that  Israel  really  wants.  A country  21  years  of  age,  having  hadito 
fight  three  times  in  von  »a*»  for  her  very  existence^  and  not  recognized 

by  any  of  her  neighbors,^ what  is  so  unreal,  so  impossible  to  comprehend  about 
her  wishes,  desires  or  demands?  In  the  veiT  first  instance^  Israel  demands 


of  her  neighbors  and  the  world  g^cceptanoe  of  the  fac*  that  she  too,  as  all 

rtt•  ~T(a^  . 

others,  is  entitled  to  a homeland.  This  homeland,  according  to  past  defini- 
tions  •of  Zionist  circles,  is  not  to  be  established  in  Ugeuida  or  out- 

landish  and  inaccessible  place  but  in  the  area  which  has  been  associated  with 
the  Jewish  people  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The  story  of  the  To^^iah  does  not 
have  its  roots  in  Argentinjf^a,  in  Finlauid  or  in  the  Ukraine  but  in  Canaan,  in 
the  J^iddle  EjjSt  and  without  the  association  of  land  and  people  the  three  fold 
co^lponents  of  Judaism  fall  apart  and  can  not  be  lanified  again;  yjga  knows  that 
God,  Torah  and  Igxtael  are  one  and  |Tt  is  therewhere  our  amcdst- 


is  therewhere  our  ancdst- 


God,  Torah  and  Igxtael  are  one  and 


ors  wandered,  where  the  history  of  our  people  csune  to  pass  at  its  very  genesis, 

it  is  in  Canaan  that  we  grew  to  maturity  as  we  learned  to  worship  God  nd  where 

the  prophets  refined  our  mode  of  worship  so  as  to  elevate  and  ennoble  our  pray- 

ers  rather  than  to  keep  us  tied  to  the  morass  of  our  self-indulgence,  and  1^ 

j3a^:hat  bit  of  leaid  nhJiwIt  has  been  the  drawing  power  of  our  hopes,  dreams  and 

Y'tio  vwi  •y 7 ^ ׳(jl  ’NJL^{־vuvk^  •׳ - ־ 

prayers  over  the  centuries. ■since  we-;wex.e — expelled  bythe  Runians — alni^ — 2000-  years 


f thttt-^s  not  sufficient,  and  for  many  it  was  not,  what  otf  the  con- 


But  i 


ago  . 


tributions  made  to  that  area  of  the  world  by  th^ioneers  ^bo  had^  at  firsts 
nothing  but  the  d^eam  of  Zion  to  sustain  them!  It  was  the  Jew  who  ^wöt^t  a 


flourishing  land  from  the  stubble  and  rfhnrir־^  and  arid  aureas",  who  drained  the 
swamps  and^^^aa^^rtUsbRn^  so  that  all  he  created  then  and  since  stands  in  mark- 
ec]|conj|^ast  to  of  the  Arab  creativey^äÖÖ^y־‘.  This  is  not  raake-be- 

lieve  or  unreality;  this  is  real  and  it  exists  and  it  is  ^os±ive  achievement 
and  it  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  concept  that  Israel,  as  all  others,  has 
a right  to  a homeland  in  its  own,  historical  area  of  the  world־. 

The  second  point  of  information  in  regard  to  the  rmueryof  the  Israeli  in 


־״  the••  Middle  East  concerns  his  attitude  tow^ird  the  Arab,  And  ^here  we  must  un- 
^0x«33^׳xx(i  a,  ve1*y  specific  point  of  view*  namely*  the  Jew*  now^he  Israeli*  did 
not  and  does  not  want  to  drive  the  Arab  out  of  his  home  or  his  land*  the  Is- 
raAli  did  not  and  doea  ne4  ori^in^lly  want  to  take  the  land  away  ffom  his 
Arab  neighbor  and  lastly*  the  Israeli  at  alljtimes  has  offered  aid*  assistance 
and  shelter  to  all  those  who  were  displaced^ and  in  need.ia,  ailrtlMnn  tu  ׳fahu  Pact 
tMt  ^e  was  wiiling^^  permit  the  return  of  all  those  refugees  who  Would  in 
^ their  willingness  to  live  at  peace  within  Israel'•  ^^ain* 
these  are  not  ppints  which  deserve  condemnation  or  refutation  or  which  bespeak 
the  ill  considered  attempts  at  aggrandize ent  on  the  part  of  be  Israeli  except 
in  the  make-believe  mind  of  the  Ara^jJfndeed,  the  Israeli  over  the  years  has 
offered  time  and  again  to  work  with,  live  with  and  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the 
Arab  in  his  own  land  ^ in  the  surroundirgpoun tries,  /(It  is*‘  of  corse*  the  re- 
fugee  problem  which  is  causing  the  most  distress  especially  among  the  well  raeai 
ins  Xians  of  4ke  world.  seem  to  equate  the  genocide  of  the  Biafrans  with  th< 

Israeli  vtiwtowards  the  Arab  instead  of  equating  Biafra  with  the  Nazi  at  ׳W!v 
the  Jew  during  the  1930s  and  ^Os  I The  world  at  large  is  happy  to 
forget  or  ignore  the  voice  of  Nasser  who  said  as  JÄr  back  as  Sept,  1,  i960* 

”If  the  refugees  return  to  Israel,  Israel  will  ofjae  to  exist”.  The  Israelis 


r', 


understand  the  of  this  statement ^and  that  is  why  they  will  notjTeaömtt( 

indiscriminately,  any  and  all  Arabs  who  might  more  readily  than  not  bo  provaca- 
teaurs,  sabateurs  and  terrorists  with  a few  sprinkling  of  decent,  ordinary 
Arabs  who  merely  would  want  to  return  to  their  ancient  homeland  from  which,  in 
a moment  of  terror  and  crisis,  they  fled  in  panicT]  And  fran|(ly,  I cai^der- 
stand  the  Israeli  position  in  this  regard. fimr  I would  not  want  to  burden  my 
home  or  r^^^Ma^ther  with  the  likes  of  an  Eldridge  Cleavey,  a Rap  Brown  or 
a Ferguson  all  of  whom  have  publicly  stated  that  they  are  against  the  whites* 
the  Jews  and  sociej)^  as  it  is  stiructtxred  at  this  time.  To  invite ^^em  into  my 
home,  to  be  my  guests,  would  bd  mi  1 v±t-atinn  tg- destruction  and  I believe  the 
parallel  to  be  valid  for  the  Arab  refugees* s return  to  Israeli 

Finally,  of  course,  and  perhaps  most  vital,  Israel  insists  that  be  re- 


'Coenizedl  I think  that  as  Israel  hasCeme  of  age,  it  is  not  too  ranch  to  ask. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  appears  a little  ridiculous  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs 
to  raaintain  that  th^ir  neighbor,  of  21  years,  has  no  right  to  be,  does  not  offi 
ially  ejfst,  has  no  place  in  their  world.  It  is  iraperative  for  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  realize  that  the  Khartoxim  doctrine^  forraulated  in  Septeraber  I967 


, 1 1 י , ייץfr  nr  nil  i on*  — J can  not  be^a  basis  for  settle  ment  in  the  Middle  East; 
this  Khartoum  doctrine  wtytgt»  states  * 


״״ 0.0״ ״«o  ״uuiu  uow^xine  wta-w  sxaTes  as  far  as  Israel  is  con 

oemed,  there  will  be  "no  negotiations,  no  peace  and  no  re^ition".  It  is  an 

...  , , , lo  ftA.voJi'lUj'to 

unthinkable,  a״  untenable  situation!  it  neverthelessyyexistji  and  we  find  no  UN 

resolutions  spesking  against  It;  That  Is  the  tragedy,  that  Is  the  unreality, 
that  is  the  make-believe  of  our  time. 

In  short,  ray  friends,  as  Israel  has  come  of  age  and  is  now  2!  the  problems 
she  feces  are  greater;  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Peace  is  an  elusive  goal  all 
the  more  so  since  the  agencies  for  peace  a^e  not  at  all  sympathetic  toward 


rajil  needs,  goald  and  aar»^  T»flt^  nn«  mi  ■1  !..ייז(  ■a  ,ך , ן ו  thngn  ו im  nl  Inmt  ihi  111 

•• 

In  this י^^־׳ י  it  can  not  be  that  we  are  so  chauvenistic  as  to  be  blinded  to"^iil 
causes  of^others,  uh  1,  luj  Unrt  the  needs  of  Israel  are  understandable,  are 
meaningful  and  are  relevant  to  the  stability  of  that  area  and  of  the  world:  It 
is  a great  tragedy  that^ reality  maes  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Arab/  fhm  lUi-r 


u10. ״ ״.״  xcxtsvttx״.  to  tae  staoiiiry  of  that  area  of  the  world:  It 

J J.  / 

is  a great  tragedy  that^ reality  maes  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Arab/  tha  Hu:r 
iaa  nr  thinw^iihiT-Tiuuk  mu  ilu  nu  It  is  a tragedy  also  for  us  for  we  need 

that  peace  not  because  of  what  has  been  done  to  us  in  the  past  but  because  we 
have  earned  ^ right^o  exist.  111■  nur  mm  rtn/  mil  As  Israel  reaches  toward 

22  and  the  years  beyond,  may  this  hppe  for  a peaceful  and  secure^future  become 

reality  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  Jews  and  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab,,  Friday  evening.  May  2,  I969, 


PIRKEI  AVOS  # 3;  1v/26/69  P•! 

INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 ths  1st  time  since  Pesach  to  speak  on  S when  no  BM 
<Sc  take  opport•  to  call  Plrkel  Avos  to  yr  attenuation 

2 ths  a small  bk,  fd  In  Mlshna;  has  six  chapts•  & one 
Is  rd  on  each  of  6 Shabboslm  between  Pesach  & Shevu 
os. 

3 as  you  know,  frm  Haft•  read,  excerpts  in  our  UPB 
B SPECIFIC 

1 ths  wk  rd  Chapt•  3 & saying  which  Is  most  meanlngfu 
one  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you:  Reflect  upon 
thlners  and  you  will  n^t  fall  Into  filn:  know  whence 
you  came,  where  you  are  going  and  before  whom  thou 
art  destined  to  ilve  a full  account.״ 

2 desnlte  the  archaic  language,  th^  essentials  for  a 

decent  life  are  given  here  succinctly,  quickly  -,nd 
1 n tiVurlr  ^ . 

3 It  its.  In  my  view,  no  less  thaHj  an  entitle  phllo  of 
life;  written  so  lone:  ago,|^^^pllc  to  us  In  our  day. 


ODY 

WHERE  YOU  CAME  FROM 

1 this  Is  first  essential  to  formulating  ones  place  & 
status  In  life;  know  where  you  come  from. 

2 of  course,  do  not  mean  simply  what  city  you  were  bor 

for  this  almost  the  most  negligible;  'י' 

3 rather:  what  Is  your  family  background,  what  is  your 
heritage,  what  Is  the  name  you  bear  and  Is  it  one  of 
honor,  what  Is  your  education,  what  Is  the  culture 
you  espouse 

9 these  are  In  our  time  less  than  popular  attitudes  & 
levels  of  measuring  a human  belng^s  worth  but  In 
former  days  most  vital 

5 I somehow  think  that  they  are  not  meaningless  in  our 
day  either;  It  Is  still  valuable  & good  to  know  from 
where  we  came,  who  and  what  formulated  our  being  and 
our  reasoning  process,  and  to  what  degree  we  espouse 
certain  Qstabllshed  values  and  Ideals,  current^( 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


WHERE  YOU  ARE  GOING 

1 brings  us  to  seed'd  of  three-part  orientation  for  It 
li  np^t  sufficient  to  know  whence  we  came;  must  know 
where  we  are  jrolng  also. 

2 this  has  very  definite  applloatlon:  what  are  your  go 


1v/26/69 
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er  worthwhile,  what  ar 
family  which  are  of 

your  life  as  you  seek 
future  represent;  will 
Sion,  purpose,  goals 
your  life:  an  evalua- 
be  better,  what  there 

It  into  being. 


what  are  the  Ideals  you  consld 
projects  for  yourself  and  your 
relevance  and  meaning. 

3 In  short.  Is  there  a basis  to 
the  future  and  what  will  that 
you  have  courage,  lJe>^4=gTO,  vl 

4 is  ther^,  or  will  there  be,  In 
tlon  of  what  Is  good:^  what  can 
can  be  of  value  in  this  world 

5 and  what  you  will  do  to  bring 


C TO  GIVE  ACCOUNT 

1 here  we  return  to  fu<^daraentals : place  of  Gd  In  yr 

life.  Does  He  ftxk  exist  for  you?  i 

2 Do  you  believe  In  Him?  Are  your  actions  motivated 
by  a source  hierher  than  you? 

3 there  gre  those  who  see  Him  as  the  end  of  all  endaei 
vors,  hut  It  seems  to  me  tj^t  meaning  In  verse  is 
fi'iJ  to  have  Gd  part  of  llfejjalwayd ; part  of  outlook 

4 0pp.  of  course,  more  dominant  in  our  time:  see  and 
want  Him  only  when  things  bad,  when  Illness  strikes 
when  death  takes  its  toll. 

5 Pirkel  Avos  wants  to  know  as  far  as  D^lty  is  con- 
earned;  üu  jiuu  tiJd  wnis  Him,  is  He  of  meaning  or 
Is  God  just  a meaningless  word  In  your  existence. 

6 In  context  of  verse.  He  must  be  of  meaning. 

7 vCMiTidU.  "■  i.  V' ןי ג 


CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 this  Interpretation  of  verse:  reflect  upon  theee 
things:  know  !rhere  you  came  from,  where  you  are 
going  and  before  whom  you  must  give  account 

2 It  touches  on  entirety  of  our  exls^nce  for  It  re- 
presents  a phllo  of  life  which  is  all-inclusive. 

BENSPECIFIC 

1 in  very  real  sense,  purpose  and  meaning  of  verse  i£ 
know  who  and  what  you  are  &,  most  vital,  realize 
what  you  can  yet  be. 

2 let  this  be  our  concept  of  life  for  as  we  learn  fre 
trad  we  can  not  help  but  9b  better  Jews/people./ 

Amen . 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M.,  Pirkel  Ayos  ft  3;  April  26,1969• 
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SAT.  ClIüL  HiWOED  (1) 

INTRODUCTION  1 rc,  ^סי׳  p ן 

A GENERAL  ijJ'^  . » 

1 tbSy  of  coursejy|0ne  of  most  important  weeks  on  J* 

calendar 

2 b»c,  Pesach  1 of  8 most  vital  holiday  seasons;  at 
one  pt,  many  cent,  ago,  even  signaled  start  of  yr1 

3 in  our  time,  of  course,  emph  has  changed;  while  no 
longer  herald  sPring  as  season  per  se,  exodus  stand 
1st  & foremost  in  regard  to  our  tradition 

B GENERAL  'H  ^ 

1 it  is  in  this  connection,  -mi  chs  Pesach  wk, 

that  want  to  call  yr  attention  ter  one  of  most  amaz 
ing  & interesting  aspects  of  ths  Jew,  holiday  obge 

2 we  are  only  people  I know  of,  bar  none,  who  are  ac 
tually  proud  of  our  ancesti^r  aS  slaves;  no  need, 
think  to  emphasize  modern  parallels 

3 most  people  tend  to  reject,  hide  or  be  embarrased 
by  such  porti<m  of  their  history;  we  just  opposite: 
are  proud  of  humble  origins,  recall  slavery  yearly 
and  consider  this  exp  part  of  our  basic  heritage, 

4 the  lessons  for  us  & our  time  are  manifold. 


BODY 

A NO  VICTORY  , ^ ^ v, 

1 in  first  place,  we/tend  to  view  the  exodus  through 

eyes  of  a historical  perspective!,  which  is  what 
most  pother  peoples/nations  luide^;  similar  circiam- 
standSs  would  NOT  do  «7 

2 for  example,  instead  of  bragging  about  our  victory 
at  shores  of  Red  Sea,  we  have  always  downgraded  ths 
experience;  even  Gd  rebukes  Miriam  for  playing  song 
of  vi^  while  Egypt  were  drowning;  all  His  children 

3 furthe1*more , we  hcjye  used  experience  of  our  past  in 
order  to  become  more  aware,  more  appreciat^e  of 
the  suffering  of  others 

4 we  are  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  fellow 
human  beings  and  not  just  those  who  are  slaves!  It 
is  incimbent  upon  us  to  be  of  help,  service,  ctincer 
not  in  a spirit  of  superiority  but  friendship  for 
the  slavery  of  past  tought  us  the  value  of  freedom 

5 ths  lesson  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  All  peopl 


B TIME 

1 lesson  goes  further  than  this;  tied  to  40  yr  wander 
ing  of  our  ancestors  in  desert  prior  to  Prom  and, 

2 we  know  the  reason:  people  not  yet  ready  to  apprec 
the  value  of  freedom  and  needed  time  for  mental  & 
perhaps  moral  adjustment  toward  new  ^ay  of  life. 

3 concept  of  time,  therefore,  became  very  important 


SHABBOS  CHOL  HAMOED  PESACH:  (p.  2) 
beo*  it  certainly  .spans  the  lifetime  of  a gene  ratio] 

k having  experience^all  this  as  part  of  our  backgrnd 
we  now  know  the  meaning  and  importance  of^me,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  minorities  who  long 
to  be  free!  here  and  now ,cr not  sit  some  future  date 

5 too  often,  undefined  time  has  been  straw  that  broke 
back;  people  no  longer  satisfied  with  ”future"  but 
time  18  of  essence  & want  freedom  now.  Concept  all 
too  familiar  in  our  tiwiT!!  & one  we  ought  to  apprec* 

C RESPONSIBILITY 

1 one  last  lesson  we  ought  to  learn  frm  all  this:  tha' 
today  as  in  past  generations  at  time  of  Exodus,  fre( 
dom  does  not  imply  license;  that  license  and  liber- 
ty  are  not  synonymous 

2 as  matter  of  fact.  Just  opp•  is  time;  which  is  one 

of  reasons  we  wandered  for  so  long  and,  again,  the 
modern  parallels  are  all  too  obvious,  as  it 

might  be  to  call  attention  to  it• 

3 if  man  wants  to  be  free,  af  ease  and  rid  of  oppress 
ion,  if  mariidoes  not  care  for.  chains  of  slavery,  it 
is  inctimben!^  upon  him  to  act  “i1<ic^ding^Cy , to  make 
his  way  and  to  fulfill  his  part  toward  all  soc^tyi 

4 modem  man  has  learned  this  lesson  although  not  all 


apply  it;  we  know  we  can  not  be  free  unless  all  othj 
accept  llmltatioms  of  freedom.  One  can  not  advance 
at  the  expense  of  others• 

5 this  last  lesson  to  bd  learned*  all  men  can  be  free 
if  willing  to  build  together;  but  if  their  goal  is 
des  tTua  iiuii,  hurt  and  enmity  they  are  already  slave* 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 ths,  then,  is /grt  lesson  for  thaj special  festiv  wk 

2 let  man  know  his  place  and  also  his  respona^of  free- 
dom  for  it  is  ai/experience  which,  if  not  guarded, 


can  just  as  readily  destroy  a man  as  ennoble  him 
SPECIFIC 

if  man  and  the  Jew  want  freedom  to  be  apprec  at  ths 
season,  then  a)  let  them  not  brag  of  victory  but 
aaiff  of  others,  b)  let  them  have  apprec  of 
tiime'’  so  freedom  comes  earlier;  liberty  chang 

ed  our  lives,  thusjj^respons  & oblig  x 

in  ths  context  hope  ^esaori׳Jj*re levant  to  all, /not  on- 
ly  now  but  idf  all  days  to  come^ 


There  >01ז  Id  not  be  a threatened  closing  of  Linooln  - jpltal 

If  Yeshlva  University  had  not  stolen  funds  earmarked  for  the  care  01 
poor  people. 

YESHIVA  ־IAS  FAILED  ITS  PATIENTS  AND  WE  CAN  DOCUMENT  IT  I 

Arrests  and  suspensions  will  not  silence  our  exposure  of  these 
medical  abus  «3  of  our  patients. 


WE^  PROTESTiy  • . 


1.  2,3  ׳staff  members  arrested 

\ ' 

2.  staff  members  suspended  without  pay — including  psychla- 
, )׳  trlsts , psychologists,  social  workers,  nurses,  and 

ג community  mental  health  workers 

‘j 

3.  ׳Yeshlva’s  cutoff  of  negotiations  while  360,000  poor  people 

continue  to  go  without  adequate  care 


A.  Reinstatement  of  the  staff  to  serve  the  community 

B.  Resumption  of  negotiations 

C.  Community  participation  and  accountability 

D.  Administrative  changes  to  effect  dece.  t patient  care 
. E.  Investigation  of  our  charges  1 

1 - racial  discrimination  in  hiring  and  firing 

2 - stealing  of  earmarked  funds 

3 - falsification  of  records 

xX  4 - using  patients  as  guinea  pigs  ^ 

y 5 - accepting  funds  for  phantom  projects 

6 - repressive,  intimiaatlng  administration  which  sabotages 
effective  patient  care 

WE  ARE  NOT  DEMANDING  PAY  Ri'ilSES.  WE  ARE  DEMANDING  THE  RIGHT  TO 
SERVE  OUR  PATIENTS  WELL. 


LINCOLN  HOSPITAL  MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKERS  ASSOCIATION 
IN  EXILE  AT  ST,  ATHANASIUS  CHURCH 
880  FOX  STREET 
BRONX 
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CURRENT  NEW  YORK  CITY-STATE  PROBLEMS. 

Friends,  it  seems  that  we  New  Yorkers  bear  no  end  of  burdens.  Whether 
it  is  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  garbage  disposal,  police  slowdown  or  crack- 
down,  river  and  air  pollution  we  seem  to  move  from  crisis  to  crisis,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  constantly  increasing  taxes  i|#^posed  on  the  citizenry. 
We  have  come  to  a point  where  we  are  truly  surfeited  with  problems,  trials 
and  tribulations;  the  danger  is  not  only  that  wo  lose  heart  but  that  we  Ve- 
come  immune  to  the  current  and  recurring  crisis. and  anrept  them  as  normals 
And  many  of  us  do-iook-^matt ers  in  tbi•־  frame  of  reference  unleae,  ef- 
ocruroiTL  the  city  or  state  artaa  I .יי  touche*  us  directly,  either  as  individuals 


etruPsQ  the  city  or  state 


es  for 


or  as  Jews  for  then  we  rise  as  citizens  in  righteous  anger.  For  1 .wnn1[11־T  , 
one  such  was  the  Sunday  Closing  Law  some  years  ago  and  we  fought  on 

this  principle  as  Jews  ixntil  we  had  won  our  point;  or,  in  terms  of  our  city, 
we  fought  and  won  when  the  Mayor  threatened  to  revoke  certain  parking  privileg- 
es  major  and  minor  Jewish  holidays.  The  battles  are  many  and  var- 

ied  and  if  we  tend  to  take  these  matters  seriously  we  could  be  in  a state  of 
perpetual  crisis  as  citizens,  as  New  Yorkers,  as  private  individuals,  as  Jews. 
None  of  us  want  to  live  in  that  type  of  context.  On  the  other  hand,  recently 
certain  prakleras  have  Come  to  the  fore  ^ larger,  deopef*^, 

luu^l  but  tho  doncni^i-n ־* יhי״*•  because  it  /ie  not  mat te^׳״ for  Jews  per 

se,,  or  jt  ״Jewish  issu^',  we  tend  to  ignore  isk.  ^he  danger  inherent  in  this 
disregard  should  be  obvious  to  all:  we  can  not  divorce  ourselves  from  the 
issues  of  our  time  for  what  affe^s  the  one  has  fits  implications  on  the  other. 
We  m^ylfeel  that  the  legislative  struggles  in  Albany  concerning  Abortion  laws 


level: 


or  welfare  payments  apply  to  pa^bably-d^^  na־t^  but  *H  te  uo 

by  virtue  of  humanitarian  concerns  and  for  the  practical  reason  that  our  tax 
dollar  is  involved.  Furthermore,  while  the  issuesjof  controversy  are  not  Jew- 
ish  they  affect  the  very  fiber  of  our  society  and^less  we  reco^gnize  the  im- 

^  י י  ' w 

plications  now  the  consequences  can  come  to  hurt  and  haunt  us  later  on)^. 

Let  us  consider  just  a few  of  the  larger  issues  which  have  put  our  oity^ 
state  Ä«  population  in  a sja*®  of  ^rsis.  For  example,  those  of  us  who 
b*eil  active  in  the  school  QX±vt9^aist  year  know  all  too  well  that  the  situation 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


CURRENT  NEW  YORK  CITYy STATE  PROBLEMS• 

Friends f It  seems  that  we  New  Yorkers  bear  no  end  of  burdens.  Whether 
it  is  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  gaa*bage  disposal,  police  slowdown  or  crack- 
down,  river  auid  air  pollution  we  seem  to  move  from  crisis  to  crisis,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  constantly  increasing  taxes  i|f)f^posed  on  the  citizenry. 
We  have  come  to  a point  where  we  are  truly  surfeited  with  problems,  trials 
and  tribulations;  the  danger  is  not  only  that  we  lose  heart  but  that  we  Ve- 
come  immune  to  the  current  and  recurring  crisis. and  anrept  *hew  as  nnriiULL,- 
And  manv  of  us  do^oek  atiina tiers  in  this  frame  of  reference  unleas!  ef- 


And  many  of  us  do. 


oouLTscry  the  city  or  state  -י»  touchses  us  directly,  either  as  individuals 

or  as  Jews  for  then  we  rise  as  citizensj  in  righteous  anger.  For  111rm11i1»־r  > 
one  such  was  the  Sunday  Closing  Law  some  years  ago  and  we  fought  on 

this  principle  as  Jews  until  we  had  won  our  point;  or*  in  terms  of  our  city, 
we  fought  and  won  when  the  Mayor  threatened  to  revoke  certain  parking  privileg• 
es  for^^S^cS^  major  and  minor  Jewish  holidays.  The  battles  are  many  and  var- 
led  and  if  we  tend  to  take  these  matters  seriously  we  could  be  in  a state  of 
perpetual  crisis  as  citizens,  as  New  Yorkers,  as  private  individuals,  as  Jews, 
None  of  us  want  to  live  in  that  type  of  context.  On  the  other  hand,  recently 
certain  praklems  have  tome  to  t^je^ore  ^ larger,  dee^^^ 

1  ־* - ־* ־ — י' — ri־r  1  ר ו  that  eimply  because  it  /iw  net  W mattea<׳for  Jews  per 


Le  not  ^ matte^ for  Jews  per 


but 


lc1־rj:.l  but  tho  inng-r  tn  -piy  oecause  ^ maT;x׳e^  lor  ocws 

se,,  or  It  ״Jewish  issu^',  we  tend  to  ignore  isk,  ^he  danger  inherent  in  this 
disregard  should  be  obvious  to  all:  we  can  not  divorce  ourselves  from  the 
issues  of  our  time  for  what  affe^s  the  one  has  Sts  implications  on  the  other. 
We  mayTfeel  that  the  legislative  struggles  in  Albany  concerning  Abortion  laws 
or  welfare  payments  apply  te  **^וי■*־  ^'^t  «»11  ^c  uc- 

by  virtue  of  hvunanitarian  cone  eras  and  for  the  practical  reason  that  our  tax 

dollar  is  involved.  Furthermore,  while  the  issuea^of  controversy  are  not  Jew- 
ish  they  affect  the  very  fiber  of  our  society  andkmless  we  reco^gnize  the  im- 

ץ (it  ז 

plications  now  the  consequences  can  come  to  hurt  and  haunt  us  later  on)^. 

Let  us  consider  just  a few  of  the  larger  issues  which  have  put  our  city^ 
State  Ä«  population  in  a st^te  of  ^rsis.  For  example,  those  of  us  who 

tuaeiT  active  in  the  school  ertsi^^ast  year  know  all  too  well  that  the  situation 


11 

ln  Harlem  toiay  Is  as  dangerous  as  It  was  In  April  1968,  and  that  the  Ocean 
Hlll-Brownsvllle  strike  resulted  only  because  no  proper  action  was  taken  when 
the  Issue  of  conflict  first  arose.  A similar  situation  eclsts  today  In  Harlem, 
at  PS  38,  In  the  IS  201  complex  where  since  last  Nov•^  7 teachers  have  been  re- 
nortln«?  regularly  to  class  but  have  had  no  students\n^  because  of  a dispute  with 
the  local  governing  board.  A^l  teachers  are  Union,  all  are  white  and ynost  are 
Jewish.  Should  either  side,  the  community  or  the  Union,  choose  a face  to  face 
confrontation  or  should  more  pressing  Issues  recede  and  the  "J^ews  media  need 
new  Inflammatory  material  the  Issue  Is  ready  made  & suitable  for  another  genera 
school  strike.  All  attempts  at  mediation  have  been  ineffectual  because  the 
problems  of  school  decentralization  and  community  control  were  never  solved, 
only  superceded! 

But  now  suppose  you  have  older  children,  seniors  In  H.S.  For  you  the 
problem  Is  different  still.  l‘he  overfall  S^te  budget  ha»lng  been  slashed  5% 
presdnts  the  real  danger  that  there  will  be  no  entering  freshman  classes  for  ] 

the,  local  city-state  universities.  In  this  city  alone,  20,000  are  eligible. 
Pres.  Gallagher  and  Chane.  Bowker  have  already  resigned  because  of  the  cuts  In 
their  appropriation  and  while  this  Idsue  affects  all  youngsters  of  this  In 

our  a^^ate,  here  in  N.Y.C.  jbt  especially  has  Its  Implications  on  JeSllsh  young- 
sters  bec^ause  of  their  higher  percentage  of  collegd  attendance.  This  diffl- 
cuJt  situation  becones  orl_t^  because  It  Is  linked  to  the  special  admissions 
polled  now  reserve^  for  minority  groups  but  this  Is  too  delicate  a matter  to 
be  discussed  here  in  a few  short  sentences.  Suffice  It  to  say,  because  no 
funds  are  available  for  freshmen  and  classroom  space  is  limited  the  young  peopl 
Jewish  & otherwise,  have  no  real  assurance  that  they  will  enter  college  this 
fall.  This  has  further  ramifications:  a boy  of  draft  age  wlth-^  college 
acceptance  may  lose  his  bid  for  an  aducatlon  no  draft  board  has  yet  Indicat 
ed  a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  financial  plight  of  the  N.Y.  State  School 
system.  Also,  It  need  hardly  be  emphasieed,  that  In  such  a situation  the  emo- 
tlcnal  strain  on  boy  and  family  becomes  almost  unendurable. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  last  Issue  which  has  been  plaguing  our  city  In 


recent 


iii 


weeks t the  hospital  crisis*  Now  we  know  all  about  Harlem  Hospital  and  what 
is  happening  there  and  publio  pressure  has  largely  resolved  that  conflict.  On 
the  other  hand,  I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  crisis  sihmering 
at  Lincoln  Hospital,  in  the  Bronx,  associated  with  Yeshiva  University*.  This 

is  a controversy  not  much  in  the  news  as  yet  but  I have  already  received  a 

I 

copy  of  a leaflet  which  links  the  lack  of  funds  for  ttet  Institut j^i on  the 

Jew.  To  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  let  me  quote:  ”There  would 
not  be  a threatened  closing  of  Lincoln  City  Hospital  if  Yeshiva  University  had 


with  Yeshiva  and,  secondly,  that  a conflict  of  this  nature  in  such  a sensitive 

*v-i  *צ־־י  ^ 

field^will  surely  escalate  the  Negro-  ewish  confrontation.  These  then  are  some 
of  the  problem*  which  we^s  New  Yorkers  face  at  this  time,  and  these  arejanly  the 
most  obvious  examples  of  crisis  living. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  State  and  City  need'  more  money  in  order  to  over- 


not  stolen  funds  earmarked  for  the  care  of  the  poor  people!"  And,  aunong  the 
demands  Issued  by  this  group,  the  Lincoln  Hospital  Hental  Health  Workers  Asso- 
elation,  they  list  "a)racial  discrimination  in  hiring  and  firing,  b)  stealing 
of  earmarked  funds,  c)  falsification  of  records,  d)  using  patients  as  guinea 
pigs  and  e)  accepting  funds  for  phantom  projects."  All  these  accusations,  of 
course,  are  directed  against  Yeshiva  University.  The  problem  here  is  two-fold: 
that  this  group  evidently  does  not  realize,  aside  from  the  silly  charges,  that 


to  do 


;^nothing 


funds  have  been  reduced  for  all  city/state  institutions  and  ha 


come  or  at  least  deal  with  these  Issues;  this  year  the  state  has  morsmoney  and 
the  city  was  given  more  funds^but  higher  prices  and  greater  expenses  actually 

י׳ 

gave  the  local  governments  less  r^oeuresq  to  work  with.  What  is  of  greater 
importance  is  that  the  st^^ke  of  the  individual  in  o\xr  soof^ty  be  reconsidej^ed 
for  amid  all  this  crisis  psychology  I am  begiianing  to  feel  that  ו 

/ advantage  that  1 am  being  made  a fool  of,  that  amid  all  these  aocu- 

sations  and  counteraccusations  1 am  no  more  than  a and  that  in  a game  of 

p0veנr  politics  1 am. in  the  middle  and  nm  It  ft*  to  suffer  the  consequences^  As 

י׳  , 

an  individual,  as  a citizen,  as  a human  being  1  י י«»  way. ■«-  ^ ±r\M^ 

th^  may  not  Use  Harlem  Hospital,  I am  not  on  Welfare",  my  child  is 


Iv 


not  yet  ready  for  college  admission  but  I care  deeply  enough  to  say:  I demand 
Integrity  In  governmental  insi^  on  sensitivity  In  my  elected  officials  becaus 
I live  on  the  assumption  that  the  needs  of  the  well  to  do,  the  middle 
well  as  the  poor  are  considered  In  the  light  of  decency,  correctness  and^^re- 
sponslblllty.  Human  beings  and  human  needs  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  Into  t 
realm  of  impersonal  statistics  to  be  bandied  about  at  the  discretion  of  the 
beauracracy.  It  Is  this  state  of  affairs,  whcthere  here  In  Albany,  that  we 
want  to  avoid  and  here  the  cj(^*sls  psychology  must  cease,  ^e  political  season 
Is  in  full  swing,  certainly  In  6$rms  of  the  upcoming  primary  but  in  the  light 
of  our  problems^  both  ^ the  many  candidates  as  well  as  for  the  Incumbent,  It 
Ij  time  for  us  to  demand  more  than  nice  smiles,  pleasant  handshakes  and  glib 
solutions  to  our  Ills;  rather,  we  must  ask  the  candidates  to  gain  our  confl- 
dence  by  their  sincerity,  th^lr  knowledge  at^also  their  candor  In  discussing 

the  multitudes  of  problems  which  face  us  all.^ 

The  Torah  tells  us,  "Thou  shalt  not  follow  a multitude  to  do  evil".  Our 
evil  is  not  a participation  In  strikes,  or  giving  vent  to  our  most  base  emotlo 
on  the  picket  line,  or  to  castigate  this  or  that  minority  when  we  «hould  be 
ever  more  sensitive  tow^ds  the  needs  of  others  but,  rather,  the  evil  lies  in 
our  general  apathy.  In  our  unwilllngiess  to  rj(^se  our  voice  on  the  Issues  whlc 
are  not  of  direct,  personal  concern  to  us.  We  are  part  of  soc^ty,  we  all  hav 
a stqke  In  this  clty^  which  I thli.k  deserves  to  be  sa\<ed,  and  the  point  is  not 
whether  an  Issue  Is  "Jewish"  or  on  our  socio-economic  level  but  that,  whether 
we  like  or  nor,  It  touchesy^  our  process  of  living.  The  problems  of  city  or 
state  can  not  be  left,  in  all  good  faith,  to  the  beauracracy  or  polltlcglan. 

As  on  so  many  other  ^el3,  ours  is  the  task  to  be  Involved  and  ours  should  be 
the  dedication  and  devotion  which  should  place  our  concerns  not  only  within  th 
frame  of  reference  labelled  "money"  but  which  places  p־Kt1535«r  emphasis  on  hu^ 
resources  as  well!  This  Is  the  involvement  asked  of  every ^p^on  for  It  Is 
not  rieht  that  our  elected  officials  Jockey  for  positions  ofץןpower,  prestige 

and  leadership  at  our  expense. 


V• 


׳* י  This,  then,  is  the  crisis  psychology  under  which  we  live.  Not  to  take  It 
seriously  Is  foolish  but  to  worry  and  fret  constantly  can  easily  drain  our 
emotional  resources•  A happy  median  must  be  found  but  It  can  only  be  of  worth 
If  we  resolve  not  to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
ruled  by  apathy•  Ag  Jews  we  know  from  past  experlence^jiB^f  the  power  we  have^ 
especially  In  this  city  and  st^te^and  we  must  learn  to  use  that  s^ength  to 
good  advantage  not  only  for  our  own  gain  but  for  the  good  of  all  people.  This 
Is  quite  contrary  to  the  concept  recently  ^poused  by  some  Protestant  1(^^01זר־ 
that  If  they  ^ not  obtain  what  they  want  from  the  legislature  or  from  the  mu- 
nlclpal  government,  they  will  advocate  the  persuasive  power  of  ״positive  viol- 
ence".  In  the  context  of  our  Jewish  tradition  we  want  to  give  ou^l^elves  so 
that  this  society,  this  city,  this  state  shall  be  a better  place  In  which  to 
live.  Money,  per  se,  can  solve  many  Ills  but  the  crisis  of  dally  existence 
can  best  be  resolved  by  you  and  me.  Ag  Jews  ״that  Is  our  moral  obligation  and 
that  Is  our  task  as  citizens  with  the  hope  of  a brighter  tomorrow  to  sustain 


us  all. 


Amen  • 


Heb.  Tab.,  Fy,lday  evening,  April  18,  1969• 


REVIEW t HADRIAN  VII• 

.h«״  half  a oenur#  has  come  alive  again  through 
Friends,  a man  dead  more  than  half  a oenur, 

 ״‘ ״ • " ״ ״ ״״ • •־ « •״* ־ ־ ״ 

־” •־•• “ ■״ “ " ״ " " " ״ “‘״״ • ״•׳ י ־• » • ״ ־ * .״ . ״ ״ 

״ ♦hr  end  find  him  to  be  a most  unusual  and  Interesting 
aquaunted  with  the  author  and  find  h 

individual.  I refer,  of  course,  to  Mr. ־*<־ ״ ״« ״ ־״״ » ״־״11 ״ 

״,d  de«.sFa.i״«  pl־r‘H־-rl״־  VXI ״ .־ue  to  the  structure  of  the 
^ Plav  the  events  of  the  past  unfold  In  dlreot  relation  to  the  early  year־ 

י,  I i-it  reiected  lonely,  bitter  man  who  strove 
of  this  man*s  life»  he  is  a poo  , *׳  .. 

w ^ ^w^ce  an^W  rejected  as  being  unsuit- 

for  the  priesthood  u , 

ed  for  the  v^ocatlon^^^l^alter  Mltty  fa.hl״״■  Imagines  himself 

an  to  be  Pope  and  assumes  the  name  of  Hadrian  VII;^.  The 
moment  of  crisis  chosen  to  be  Pope  an ״״ . ״ 

fact  that  he  1־  not  even  an  ordained  priest  1־  a problem  overcome  without  o 

,״,Oh  difficulty  in  the  m^  tbe  desperate  man,  his  flight  of 

V,  h ls״־rt^  to  the  papacy  ״.  a compromise  candidate i^e 

him  to  Rome  where  he  is  4.  4 rv״ 

. V.  ר ^ «f  that  ^ wasted  vote  but  since 

cardinals  .«  vote  for  hlm|ln  the  belief  that  .«-=0 

^ — J ^ 4״«m  AW« ^ 


a wasted  vote  but  since 


’Wa.-m  V - - - y 

♦ u4  ־+h  Of  least  resistance  to  a firm  committment  — 

so  many  choose  this  path  of  least  re  — 1 , ♦ . ™ 

, . - Father ״־1111 ״  Rolfe, ־״״1 ־*  avemlght,  becomes  Po^  In  ־ or  , 

friends,  we  have  In  the  ulay  a situation  where  the  plot  and  characte^l״־ 

author•־  life)  the  mann^  1״  «hlch  hls^^fan- 
mirror  the  actual ^ , 

"Ti  י r1  i irf^^uT  imaginatian/Vtowardjthe  papacy  is 

*“’י  ' " " !'alrlfl״־־t  per^ance  by  the  fine  British  actor,  Alec 

portrayed  for  us  b9e»  magnlflcenr  p ^ 

1 ,V  rifted  becutse  he ־ ״k־ « ־ ״ ־־ieve  In  the  transition 
MoCowen.  Hd  is  unusually  gifted  beoi^־ 

. ,*-♦hi«»־  exile  wta»=*sh  constantly  threap 

- a+.T'ieken  • mirthless  exiie 


4■  Oken  ■ mirthless  exile  ••hu  +ייי  constantly  /V 

in  the  man:  from  poverty  stricken  , mirrnxe  , 

♦ h »״״r.  ♦o  attach  his  few  earthly,  material 
ened  by  the  bailiff  knocking  on  the  door  t^ttach 

^ ^ who  speaks  wth  the  voice  of 

belongings  to  the  exalted  sta  ure  o  0*4^ ״ 

anthorlty  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  mm-״ ־.  on  It,  clad  In  papal  white, 
־m.klng  a cigarette  and  tasting  pickled  onions.  The  growth  and  d־^ lo^ 
cf  the  Characterisation  Is  so  fahtastlc  that  the  *udlence  can  make  the 

ition  from  reality  to  dream  ^ 

. ...... ....  V:, 


il 


Hadrian  VII* 


י sympathize  with  the  burdens  imposed  on  till  a iiinii 

But  as  vital  and  dramatic  as  the  st^e  presentation,  the  essential  factor 
in  the  play  is,  of  course,  the  message*  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  life 
and  time  of  William  Rolfe  comes  back  to  haunt  us  for  his  attitude  toward  re- 
llgion  and  its  institutions  18  as  applicable  today  so  many  of  us^ as  it  was 

f \ 

in  bis  time;  «*«-*^  in  ^certain  sense^has  been  relevant  for  all  thesebenturies* 
Rolfe,  on  stage  and  in  real  life,  is  the  rejected  priest  who  can  not  make 
his  vocation  real  because'^ls^^  different;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  as  we 
the  general  public  would  like  him  to  be*  In  short,  we  have  a vision  of  khat 
a priest  should  be  and  when  he  does  not  conform  either  by  outward  appearance 
or  manner  of  speech,  dress  or  views  eA1&1mc.ed,  we  deny  his  capacity  for  a vo- 
{jstionj  not  because  he  may  not  have  it  but  because  it  does  not  fit  into  our 

X o 

preconceived,  preordained  self-r־ightoous  view  of  the  scheme  of  things*  Ifo. 

^ I , our  Mr*  Rolfe  is  a man  who  likes  to  pray  alone  and  not  in 

a Church;  he  bates  thd^^Taithful  but  not  his  fajfch,  he  is  honest  enough  to  say 
that  he  is  not  sure  whether  he  loves  God  but  he  knows  that  he  does  not  love 

•it  is  implied  and  imderatood 


either  himself  or  his  fellow  man* 
that  the  forces  of  the  Establishment,  of  the  powers  thpt  be,  of  the  vorld 
of  decision« makers,  whether  it  bo  in  our  time,  tn  his  or  in/any  other  genera- 
tion  or  era,  look  primarily  at  at  the  readily  apparent^ 

at  the  outward  mantle  of  respectability.  Iffii—rtn-na  1 ■iiiiii  ua^  lu  biiflü  enough 
to  seek  out  the  motivating  forces  which  guide  and  sustain  and  angrily  moti- 
vate  this  yoiuig  maui  deep  within*  He  does  not  conform  and  that  is  sufficient 


reason  for  rejecting  him;  I do  not  think  that  I need  belabor  the 
A 

parallels  with  our  time  and  place! 

is  a devastating  commentary,  all  th^lmore  so,  when  bfae  poor  Mr* 

Rolfe  in  whose  views  no  one  is  interested^  actually  becomes  Pope^•  anil  th«n  his 
f I 


but  he 


views  are  of  the  greatest  consdquence#  tveryone,  naturally,  expects  him 

■ ־ - ־ ;iV 


to  conform  to  the  needs'j^f  -WiSe^new  and  inten;|ational  ly  powerful j 
retains  his  earlier  and  refreshing  simplicity  to  the  consternation  of  one  and 
all,  lot  fnoM  become/(  a^dsajesSSatPe  commentary  and  critique  of  all  organized 


ill 


religion  and  all  religious  institutiona.  When,  as  Hadrian  VII, 

ujlS 

the  that  it  Is  not  his  duty  to  be  "a  good  mixer״  the  shook  of  recogni- 

tion  is  almost  too  much  to  bear  and  when  he  enumerate»  his  criteria  as  to  what 
constitutes  ״success  or  failure״  in  the  eyes  of  God  the  ordinary  person  cringe 
es  as  the  portrayal  on  stage  attacks  both  you  and  me  and  not  just  some 

11 י ו  *■jft  it  4ור> If  (I 

vaguey  generality  know!(  as  -fhe  Church.  We  find  the;|line  that  cardinals  and 


Ww  pop^  are  usually  as  humble  as  Neopolit^an  tenors" a source  for  great  amuse- 
ment  but,  unfortunately,  all  too  true,  »e  laugh  at  the  ^9«  cardinal ,^ectetary 
of  State  who  t^l^s^h^  b^s' to  be  a martyr״  but  know  that  the 
truth  hurts,  ’ftth  as  •m  tnd|Mllwal  anonuri^wwji . And,  my  friends,  when  he 
4apple־|with  the  accusation  that  in  his  churoJJ^  too  many  unwanted  people: 
the  poor,  elderly,  sick,  harlots  and  deseased  of  bj^jr  and  spirt,  then  we  know 
that  the  author^  either  as  an  individual  or  through  the  personage  of  Hadrian 
VII,  speaks  not  only  for  himself  or  his  church  but  for  all  of  us  who  want  our 
churches  and  synagogues  to  be  pure,  lily  white,  and  our  pews  occupied  by  the 
likes  of  those  with  whom  we  can  readily  identify  and  who  will  not  aause  us  un- 
due  difficulty  or  harm.  We  want  no  Jewish  activists  Imsk,  norjLny  exteemists, 

wo  want  no  emba^raslng  questions  asked  A; -a 1 .ן , , . ■ ן — . . ,ך, riinmi  Li 

1<*“ ׳“®^ ® ®■ “ ®י״ י י‘ ״® 

and/^±n  conccrd  with  the  views  expressed  and  espcused  by  the^^w^MsS^  of  this 
congregational  family.  Ihese  are  th^iews  which  pertain  not  only  to  us  but  to 
the  vast  number  of  churches  and  synagogues  the  world  over,  and  these^'^^S^^re 
questioned  unless  and  until  a play  such  as  this  comes  to  the  fore  and 
shakes  a«•  usual  assumptions  to  the  core  of  our  being.  In  this  context,  mv 
friends,  Hadrian  VII  becomes  not  a ^rHAant  play  xkk  featuring  a magnificent 
actor  b\^  a s^iok  of  dynamite  which  has  caused  ourjjgll^ess  and 
piety  to  harshly  exposed  to  the  broad  light  of  scrutiny  for  all  to  see. 

T ^ 

It  is  this  thought,  my  friends , lead^  me  to  make  th*8e  perhaps  obvious 
statements  of  interB*etatl,<n  and  all  the  more  so  because  1 see  the  play  not 

®®  ® deeply  touched  by  the  mes.age  and 

faewp  Hadrian  VII.  It  seemed  to  me,  ftst  and  foremos^  that  not 


Iv 


80  much  ma- 


a funny  play 


all  members  of  the  audience  thoug'ht  it 


terlal  that  was  so  terribly  amusing•  Perhaps  these  were  thoughtful  people 
whose  emotions  had  been  provoked  into^serlous  contemplation  of  the  Issues < 
paiwyd;  also»  it  might  be  that  these  were  Xlans  who  did  not  find  it  at  all 
amusing  to  have  their  Church  rsiisi  nvsr  in  a terrible  liidlc^ent 

of  religious  cynicism  and  hypoericy^  Of  course,  we  were  tratchlng  a play  a- 
bout  Catholics  and  the  ^atholic  Church,  parnilnil  In  Tim  n iia  i  וו » ץ ן  of  1t■  parnn^ 


gy  and-earthiji  Viiii יויוו וm  but  it  seemed  to  me  -ou-  obiiimw  that  theandlctment  was 
directed  as  much  at  me  as  at  all  the  f ari1 1 iinl  n assembled  on  that  stage;  Rolfe, 
tb•  author,  rejected  priest,  aat sr  and  human  being,  ^as  pointing  his  accusing 
finger  at  me  the  Jew,  rabbi,  modexלn  and  An1«ג^T♦^  «an. 


sed  me 


OTljc^L•. 


, Furthermore,  this  process  of  Identlfloati 


real  pain  for  1 am  not  too  pr^d  to  say  that  in  manv  of  the  accusations  ^ 
could  jFBC^^y  recognize'^  myself  *«*id  “^in  the  institution^  «^Synagogue  and  in  the 
people  as  4iBuc1,^both  you  and  me  as  ordlnairy  beings  sitting  in  the  pew  from 
week  to  week•  For  you  see,  the  splendor  of  the  Vatican  and  its  wealth  and  its 


for  our  time 


pomposity  finds  its  parallel  in  our  own  affluent  manner  o 


place  -9ar  much  emphasis  on  worldly  goo 

J 

til  11׳n1Tg=gfc31^  them  it  is  to  be  z*lght; 


in  contemporary  American  soc^^ty.  uiiainr  ije 
)f\  WH» 

find  ifhוי ה  to  be  pOpil^ar  is  far  more  vital 
I ( g/uAA-  yUjd^ 


ffthe 


are  we  not  o 


are  we  not  offthe  nimrjijlir  when  wn  ask^what  it  necessaz*y  to  be  a success 

i ' /COt- 

in  the  eye^bf  man,  ssCT  do  not  pose  the  same  questi  <n  In  relation  to  Codl 
Ätrt  liore  than  that!  Hardian  VII  !sought  actually^to  live  his  faith  and  was  por- 
trayed  to  be  a reeü.  human  being/  with  the  Int^tlon  of  being  a time  Xian;  look 
at  us  and  at  yourself:  gee  if  there  is  the  Jew  who  lives^is  heritage  to  the 


demands  of  our  faith* 


the  j^deme 


without  real  knowledge  of 


urselves  in  a role  far  different  from 


full,  and  who  has  made  his  ps^ce  with 
I bat  tuduji  we  utter  the  phrases  of  our 


I / 


their  meaning  and  applicati 


what  was  originally  intended:  to  be  a aex*vant  unto  the  pe^Pje,  to  be  a light 
unto  the  nations , ^clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  seek  Justice  for  the  widow 
and  fatherless,  and  fulfill  above  all  the  biblical  commandment 


: ye  shalr  be  holy,  for  I 


^en« 


Heb«  Tab»,  Friday  evening,  March  21,  1969• 


thea1%  minor  prophets,  who  are  the  sub- 


THE  MINOR  PROPHETS:  IV:  "JOEL" 


Friends,  one  of  the  problems 


Jeot  of  our  current  lecture— seiinon  scries,  is  that  we  are  not  quite  certain 
cf  their  dates:  when  did  they  live,  when  did  they  preach,  how  do  they  fit  into 
the  context  of  history!  In  terms  of  these  prophets  there  are  two  major  eras 
always  tmder  consideration:  the  8th  century  BCE  when  the  Assyrians  swept  into 
Israel,  dispersed  the  ten  tribes  of  the  north  and  almost  conquered  Jerusalem 
and  there  is  the  occurence  in  the  6th  century  when  the  Babylonians  not  only 
conqiiered  Judea  but  took  the  people  as  captives  to  Babylonia  and  desti^^ed 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Is2dLah  and  Amos,  for  example,  lived  in  those  early 
years;  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  the  Babylonian  era  but  where  shall  we  place  our 
subject  for  this  Sabbath^^  evening’s  lecture:  Joel?  He  mentions  no  dates  at 
all,  he  refers  neither  to  the  Assyrians  nor  to  the  Babylonians  and  while  it 


is  strange  that  he  does  not  call  u^n  the  name  of  some  famous  king  he  does 
not  refer  ±m  by  ■name  to  any  of  thejjjprlests  either.  Furthermore,  we  know  noth- 
ing  of  the  man  except  his  name  and  that  of  his  father  but  this  also  does  not 
give  us  much  information  since  "Joel"  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible♦  A- 
gain,  certain  events,  such  as  a plague,  give  us  no  definite  information  as  to 


dating  for  plagues  occiired  more  than  once•  attö  scholars  as  well  as 

ancient  commentators  are  equally  perplex^ed  and  even  at  odds . ao  t«  t h 
We  must  see  Joel,  then,  as  a man  who  lived  in  a certain^Jspecifi^  exciting 
period  of  time  but  the  specifics  we  can  only  imagine;  we  accept  him  as  a man 
who  wrote  beautiful  Hebrew,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  who  met  the 
acid  test  of  prophecy:  whether  he  lived  in  the  8th  or  6th  century,  his  warning 

> ^ —ד - 

of  destruction  and  devastation^c»me  to  pass»  the  Temple  sacrifiies  ceased,  then 
11^ל1^טווו?^  tha^^l^lng  ^ftheShTfa^  to  gather  for  ^^^^a~a3  3emblles^ 

fo^  prayer  and  fasting^  in^he  hope  that  the  calamity  be  eased  and  God's  com- 

passion  return  to  their  midst* 

V-  ■ 

Joel  chose  a very  ^usual  method  of  expressing  his  warning;  he  spoke  of  a 
plague  of  locusts  which  would  come  upon  the  land  and  destroy  all  that  the 
people  needed  for  survival,  probably  in  physical  as  well  as  in  spiritual  terms. 
However,  one  of  the  unusual  aspect  of  this  description  of  the  locusts  coming 


dating 


the  locusts  coming 


IS  well  as 
Lotion 


ii 


onto^  the  land,  ae  a p\mlshment  levelled  by  God  ag^^inst  a sinful  people,  {La  our 
inability  to  judge  '*“י^־חזז״ ‘*י J*  ■■»*  accurately  whether  this  plague  of  locust»  is 
to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively;  there  is  no  specific  way  of  solving  the 
riddle•  Were  these  really  locusts  or  ^re  the  locusts  to  be  identified  with 
either  the  invading  Babylonians  or  Assyrians?  Both  -flews  can  be  proven  or 
disproven  in  the  text;  at  the  same  time,  we  can  learn  from  the  text  positively 

w - V 

also•  For  example,  we  now  know  that^to  blow  the  Shofar,  or  a horn  of  some 
nature,  was  acceptable  practice  if  one  wanted  tjtj^  people  to  gather  for  a cej^t- 
ain  ptirpose•  We  also  learn  that  this  was  a time  when  sacrifices  l4(ra  very  much 
a part  of  the  Temple  service  that  the  great  prophetic  reformers  either 


e»a£-4»«HMnr' 


ly?  ^ -1  •iuW 

had  not  yet  preached  their  message  against  sacrifice  q*  « 


or  that  they  had  actually  preached  it  but  that  no  one  payed  them  any 

heed• 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  overtones  of  this  specific  accusation  in  Joel 
also•  He  seems  to  imply  that  the  usual  way  of  practicing  customs  and  oeremon- 
les  in  a superfi cia^anner  -a^  simply  not  sufficient  to  avert  th^atastrophe  f 
decreed  by  God;  one  needs  more  than  mere  outward  gestures.  Therefore,  while! 
the  people  are  in  their  sorrow  and  in  the  midst  of  the  famine  brought  about  by 
the  plague  of  locusts  who  have  eaten  and  destroyed  all  produce,  Joel  insists 
that  instead  of  the  usual  signs  of  mourning  or  sorrow  or  repentance  the  people 
should  not  merely  tear  their  garments  but  should  rend  their  hearts'.  This  is 
•very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Ezekiel  who  also  asked  the  pe^e  to  obtain  for  them 
selves  "a  new  heart  and  a new  spirit"  so  that  they  might  live  their  lives  agai 
in  consonance  with  the  demands,  wishes  and  hopes  of  God.  In  short,  if  we  in- 
terpret  the  prophet  correctly  we  can  even  draw  a parallel  with  our  own  era: 
people,  Jews,  mouth  their  prayers,  voice  their  ideals  and  moral  sentiments, 
dedicate  themselves  to  causes  and  principles  but  all  this  only  as  long  as  they 
are  in  the  public  eye  for  they  waint  to  solidify  and  strengthen  their  public 
image•  But  when  removed  from  the  glare  of  publicity  and  dependent  on  his ו ס 
inner  relationship  with  God  alone,  man  tends  to  revert  to  selfishness 


iii 


greed  with  htunemitarian  Ideals  and  moral  values  temporarily  suspended« 
The  phrase  "®end  your  hearts  not  your  garments"  is  applicable  as  well  in  our 
time*  the  message  of  the  past  is  neither  as  antique  nor  as  obsolete  as  some 
of  us  might  like• 

These*  then,  are  some  of  the  larger  issues  which  come  to  the  fore  in  a 
reading  of  Joel•  [j^re  are  other  matters*  for  example,  while  we  have  four 
chapters,  the  third  has  only  five  verses . a»d^In  all  versions  of  the  Bible,  ex- 
cept  the  Hebrew,  is  usually  considered  ond  of  Chapter  2^•  uxi  BUTT  I there  are 

really  only  three  chapters  in  the  entire  boo^^  But,  as  always,  for  us  to 
fully  appreciate  Joel  and  how  beautifully  he  writes,  we  must  go  to  the  text 
and  therefore  I ^ould  ask  you  to  open  your  English  Bibles  to  page7־?^• 


CHAPTER  I 


V 2 &3t  such  a calamity  has  never  been;  Egypt jl  type  locust;  here  4 
4 what  has  not  been  eaten  by  1,  others  ate  up•  Locusts  real? 

6 "people"  ־s  Heb,  word  = Goy 

13  terrible  state  in  land,  priests  must  mo\am,  no  sac 

14  pl^^an  for  special  solemn  assembly 


CHAPTER  II 


V 2ff  more  description 

5 "as  a people"»  people,  invading  army,  or  locusts;  image  like  locus^ 

11  end  of  description  of  punishment 

12  ff  still  chance  to  avert  tragedy,  change  your  waysi  How? 

13  rend  heart  and  not  garment 

I5ff  real  repentance,  not  form!  All  must  participate 
17  sc^n  of  other» 

19  ff  God  will  have  pity,  compassion  & He  will  people  in  time• 

25  note  phrase  especially  re  people/locusts 


CHAPTER  III 


V•  1 part  of  rebuilding  by  God  for  people  in  good  sense;  theol  quest* 
"my  spirit"  upon  all  flesh*  Jews  gnly;  X have  grt  problem  here 
2 bn  servants  & handmaids  also?  who  are  they?  Jews/  slaves?  No 


iv 


*י  class  distinctions־?  Rel  prejudi^ce,  etc/??? 

CHAPTER  IV 

V,  9 - 15  Ironic  challenge  to  other  nations  who  vs  His  people  in  past 

They  will  prepare  themselves,  are  warned  to  prepare  themselves^ 
but  will  never  be  able  to  survive  Gds  wrath  bee.  they^tirt  Jews 

16  God  comes 

17  to  end*  description  of*  blessings  for  Jewry;  end  of  vision* 

These,  then,  my  friends  are  the  chapters  of  Joel;  they  are  beautifully 

written,  inspiring  in  their  message  and  run  true  to  accepted  prophetic  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  spend  hours  in  discussing  the  many  philosophic 
questions  raised  here  and  which  we  have  not  even  touched  upon;  for  example, 
if  these  are  people  rather  than  locusts  and  they  do  serve  as  God* s instrument 


the  text  and  the  context  in  which  they  are  asked, 


to  punish  errant  Israel,  why  should  they  bs  ^■tiI  so  excessively  in  Joel'^^ 

final  vision?  The  answers  escape  us^  as  they  do  for  many  modem  parallel  quest 

ions  but,  at  thdjvery  least,  being  aware  of  them  and  in  our  instance,  knowing 

vaa>7  ^ 

the  text  and  the  context  in  which  they  are  asked,  at  l)^ast^a  step  in  the^^ 
right  direction.  The  more  we  read  the  literature  of  the  past  thejiiWlV  we■  gain 
insights  for  our  time  and  while  our  reading  of  the  Hible  may  not  always  give 
us  the  answers  we  would  like  to  hear,  we  may  however  be  stimulated  toward  ask- 
ing  the  right  and  pertinent  questions*  How  many  of  us  should  really  ask* 

do  we  rend  our  garments  in  a superficial,  false  and  often  ostentatious 
display  of  false  jilluefi ׳ when,  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  should  really  rend 
our  hearts?  That,  my  friends,  is  the  question  for  us  as  it  was  asked  by  Joel 
^ut  the  answer, then  as  now,  lies  within  and  is  known  only  to  you  and  God* 

- f ^  ג י י- 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  April  !1,  1969• 


/ 


"LEGENDS  OF  OUR  TIME"  by  Elle  Viesel. 

Friends,  the  books  of  Elio  Wiesel  »re  a testament  of  our  time  and  bear 
our  experiences  as  Jews  in  the  20th  century•  Of  course,  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  iinlque;  others  are  doing  the  very  same  ^nd 

1rtnr11־JDJ111_JCE1LLi11jjL-^  —  ־*'°* ' י  two  wssUt  ome  can  not  help  but  think 
of  Philip  %th*s  new  novel  "Portnoy’s  Complaint"•  I have  road  Roth  latest 
book,  since  it  was  sold  in  all  major  stores  even  prior  to  the  official  publi- 
cation  date,  but  the  difference  between  it  and  Wiesl’s  testament  of  faith  is 
startling.  Rl^h  is  an  American  ^d  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  Jewj  he  is  bound  to  the  Freudians  without  mercy  or  compassion  for 
the  reader,  his  self  hatred  or  his  "hang-ups"  vis-a-vis  his  mother  and  fath- 

ר 

er  are  classics  for  our  tlme^sscd  I doubt  whether  any  other  writer  can  ever 

.1 AnH  mn't:  h4kT*  1 nTlMh*!  Tk  — ” V־l  th  SSM^^SM^  IdeSS 


characterize  the  Jewish  son  and  mother  relationship  again  with  say^sw  ideas 
orl^alues  after  having  read  Roth’s  book•  all  of  its  insights  suid  the 

Jf" 

bits  of  wisdom  contained  therein,  it  is  without  doubt  the  filflest,  gmuttlest 

X 

and  most  obscene  book  I have  read  in  many  years.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Jews  who  talk,  think  and  act  like  Roth’s  character  exist  but  I 
do  not  know  them  and,  above  all,  can  not  sympathize  with  them•  On  the  other 
hand,  Wiesel’ s book  ״’f5e  *Legends  of  O^r  Time"  is  a strange  con^ast  indeed! 
it/j^is  a classic  of  its  t^pe,  it  pricks  our  conscience  giving  us  no  respite, 
it  does  not  contain  a single  four  letter  word,  does  not  relate  to  sex  and 
yÄr  is  a voluT  which  I think  viH  outlive,  ao|.t  already  outshines,  Roth’s 

book.  Roth’s  volume  may  be  timelyk^kk  although  I personally  doubt  even  that 
but  Wiesel* s is  timeless;  as  a matter  of  fact,  having  read  them  both  within 
the  space  of  a week  one  wondersp^hov  Roth's  could  even  be  read  after  Wiesel' s 
baX  been  written.  The  one  deals  with  Jews  and  the  other  with  neurotics  and 
the  two  need  not  be  one^the  same.  As  a matter  of  fact,  ^oth’s  volume  is  an 
insult,  a horror,  a desecration  of  God's  Name  in  relation  to  Wiesle' s sympa— 
thetlo,  personalized  and  e\^en  martyred  vidw  og  Jewish  life. 

Elle  Wiesel/  writes  out  of  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  from  thejinmost 
recesses  of  his  mind  and,  I strongly  suspect,  he  whites  not  only  to  keep  oxir 
memories  functioning  but  also  to  retain  his  own  sanity•  Elie,  as  a 15  year 


ii 


olät  vas  taken  with  his  family  to  some  of  the  leading  eventration  oamps  of 
Europe  but  spent  most  of|Lis  time  within  thejLonfines  of  ■Aussohwitz«  And  ho 
writes  from  that  point  of  view:  telling  not  only  of  the  horror  he  experienced» 
writing  in  a very  low  almost  xinderstated  key^  but  above  all  being  troubled  by 
the  enormeous  sin  of  majakind^  and  especially  Jew^tthat  we  can  live  again  our 
normal  lives  after  what  the  world  has  experienced  ^ing  the  Nazi  erajT  This 
is  beyond  his  capacity  %0t  comprehen^jBn  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  ^oth*s 


book  ludicrous•  I remember  hearing  Viesel  at  the  Union's  bienniel  in 


late  1967  in  Montreal•  He  spoke  to  almost  three  thousand  people  ^t  ifine  in 

the  morning•  He  stood  on  thejplatform  and  spoke  in  a very  normal  ^oice  as  he 

began  to  tell  of  some  of  bis  experiences  and  related  to  us  some  of  his  views• 

But  as  time  wore  on,  M be  began  to  relive  again  the  ftolooaust  of  which  he 

was  a part  you  could  see  that  he  had  dif ficultleia  restraining  himself  from 

׳ \JK 

tearing  at  his  hair,  his  clothing,  the  pulpit, üe  grasped ^with  both  hands; 
for  he  could  not  fathom  his  and  our  ordinary  survival  in  a world  which  had 
not  merely  experienced  but ^condoned  and  perhaps  forgiven  Auschwitz,  Bergen- 
Belsen,  Treblinka  to  mention  Just  a few•  He  spoke  for  almost  two  hours  and 
the  only  soiuids  one  heard  from  this  great  audience  were  ^tlfled  I uiw s and 


the  only  restlessness  was  seen  in  the  unnnnafil  ntrs  shifting  of  our  g»onsclence 
from  under  his  accusing,  scolding,  all  too  truthful  eyes•  This  modem  pro— 
phet  who  normally  wrote  in  Frsacb  but  now  lives  and  writes  in  New׳  York  has 
given  us  a sensitive  statement  for  our  time,  a commentary  on  faith  and  above 
all  he  has  told  us  through  his  writings  why  he^no  longer  capitalized  the 


name  of  God•  This  is  the  man  who  eloquently  belies  his  quotation:  ״Those 

who  know  do  not  speak;  those  who  speak  do  not  know״•^  Esieclally  at  tbxs 
season  of  Purim  and  Passover,  with  all  that  these  holidays  imply,  I would 


recommend  that  you  read  Elie  Wiesel* s ״Legends  of  our  Time". 

I hope,  incidentally,  that  because  of  this  introduction  you  are  not  le^d 
to  believe  that  this  is  entrely  a sad  book;  it  is  not*  It  tells  of  the  joys 
of*  a young  man  growing  up  in  love  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  studying  the 
tradition  of  Judaism,  having  faith,  being  at  one  with  the  world,  observing 


ill 


■the  holidays  and  ‘traditions  of*  our*>oopls  as  any  Jswish  community  mig^ht  well  do 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  trag^edy  or  irony  the  Viesel  family  and  Ste  people 


the  Viesel  family  and 


in  Eastern  Euro1>e•  The  trag^edy  or  irony 


of  the'^omraunity  is  that  the  Germans  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  summ of 
1944  when  they  already  heard  the  guns  of  the  advancing  Russians^  approaching 
from  the  East.  They  felt  secure,  they  believed  that  the  Russians  would 
rescue  them  in  time,  they  were  ready  to  trust  in  the  good  or  ill  fortunes  of 
modem  warfare  for  then,  at  the  very  least,  they  knew  that  they  would  die  for 
a cause;  but  the  greatest '^agedy  of  all  waa  that  the  ^ssians  did  not  come 


died  for  no  reason  at  all. 


liberated  and  they 


were  not 


in  time 


That  is  why  the  author  can  write  "Now,  I am  more  than  twenty  years  older,  and 
all  paths  leading  to  the  cemetexry  are  known  to  me".  He  knows  ilso  how  much 
happened  to  the  Jew»  in  the  lands  of  Eastern  Europe  particularly  because  the 
local  population  was  ^'131Y^1g  j in  contrasty  one  need  only  think  of  the  achieve- 
mentaj^f  the  Danish  or  Dutch  Resistance  movements.  Viesel  comments  on  all  this 

with  an  insight  that  is  remarkable  for  one  who  has  suffered  so  deeply  but  can 

'ft 44 ׳ 

not  separate  himself  fiaissr  viewing  thise  matters  objectively  or  frsm  the  per- 


spectlve  of  time  or  distance.  For  example,  he  ofp^ents  and  with  Justifioa- 
tlon,  I think,  that  the  Germans  in  their  evil  design  were  very  conscious  of 
world  opinion  and  at  each  step  along  the  path  toward  the  "final  solution" 
they  halted  in  their  murderous  work,  "holding  their  breaths"  as  he  says,  and 
waiting  to  see  what  the  world  wbuld  do  or  say.  But,  as  we  well  know,  the 
world  was  silent.  Indeed,  even  more  perceptive  and  probably  just  as  true! 
"(The  Germans)  were  convinced,  in  all  sincerity,  that  someday  other  peoples 
would  be  grateful  to  them  for  having  done  the  job  for  them.  Almost  all  the 
Important  Nazis  expressed  this  idea  in  their  writings!  it  also  appeared  in 
their  speeches.  They  were  killing  the  Jews  for  the  good  of  the  world,  not 
only  for  the  good  of  Germany.  After  all,  the  Germans  should  not  be  accused 
of  thinking  only  of  themselves".  An  author  can  write  lines  like  these  only 
•ifter  he  had  been  invited  to  return  to  Germany,  this  time  as  a world  famous 
author,  and  had  spent  anjsvenlng  reading  from  some  of  his  own  writings  in 
the  presence  of  the  German  generation,  and  their  children,  who  were  respon— 


• •iWe.  •0־. ־ .״n  .aid  to  It  InS.re.t ״ ״ ,» ״!y  ,b.traot  id...  .r. 

worth  bothering  about/.  Another  remarkedi  Suoh  theme,  are  too  .ad.  I !ik, 
literature  with  more  gaiety.  A third  said,  I heard  you  read  tonight,  but  I 

״u־t  oonfe..  that  ooncentration-oamp  literature  leave,  me  cold,  I ^.t  don>t 
iinderstand  it",  (p.l37)  ״ 

9^^rhe  point  of  the  volume  i.  Aueeob^ä^,  -At  Au.ohtitz  not  only  man  died, 
but  al.o  the  idea  of  man.  T״  !!y,  anynori, 

where  the  ex.outioner  act.  a,  god,  a.  Judge,  many  wanted  no  part  of  it.  It 
wa.  it.  own  incinerated  at  An.ohwitn 1 ,״«t  the  oount.r-point 

wa■  .urvival.  ״Brb-bei,.  fellow  Jew.,  li.ten  tf  e.  1 only  a־k  that  you  .houl 
hear  me  out.  We  have  no  right  to  go  under.  If  we  are  not  there  to  bear  wit- 
n...  An  our  own  behalf,  who  will  do  it  for  u־l  Wftere.  after  the  long  night, 
.hould  the  firat  ray  of  li«ht  come  from,  if  not  from  u7־  The  day  williome  wb. 
everything  will  have  to  be  told,  and  if  we  do  not  tell  what  we  know,  no  one 
Will״;  In  short,  my  «■i.nds,  the  book  i.^ositive  in  outlXook  al.o,  it  i.  not 
a survival  which  merely  signifies  the  death  of  another,  the  death  of  ״,other 
Jew  who  died  in  my  place  and  whose  Inolndration  permitted  me  to  live.  This 
type  of  survival  drive,  -any  Jew.  mad,  to  this  day.  The  type  of  su״rlval  our 
author  refers  to  permit,  a reason,  a a Justification  becams^w.  must 

tell  so  that  the  world  will  never  forget,  so  that  the  world  will  actively  re- 
member/,  so  that  the  world  will  know  in  modem,  contemporary  and  absolutely 
timely  framed  ef  reference!:  fhe  Jew.,  whether  in  New  York  City  or  in  Israel,  1. 
the  ,jay  he  1.  becaua^  of  what  he  experienced  in  the  past;  The  of 


Eichman  and  all  the  others  are  not  solely  for  the  purpose  ef  revenge,  there 
is  no  .uch  emotion  when  linked  to  the  death  of  six  million.  The  reason  is 
to  teach  the  world,  once  and  for  all,  that  such  horror  .hall  never  again  be 
perpetrated  ,nd,  more  than  that,  no  Jew  shall  ever  again  stand  still  for  his 
own  murder  no  matter  how  valid  the  reason,  for  his  submission  the  first  tlmel 
Wiesel/  also  tells  us,  in  varying  shades  of  mood,  about  his  24  hour  in- 
oognlto  return  to  his  homo  town,  the  fanÄttc  Simcha.  '^orah  celeWatlo^  he 
twice  witnessed  at  the  great  Synagogue  in  Moscow,  hi.  family's  celebration 


1 K'^•^  Vi4.u׳•^✓«*־  r,■״׳^ 

^f*>p״aoh  at  hom•  a■  wall  a•  ^ha  pblloaophloal  1 thaoloifioal  problame  dabjptad 


^han  It  oama  tlma  to  obsarva  Yom  Klppur  In  Aua<^wltx.  Thaaa  ara  among  tha 
moat  moving,  aloquont  paaaagaa  I bava  raad  In  a, vary  long  tlma  and  I hav4  not 
baan  a<|movad  by  avan  this  quastlonlng  of  Judala^  a^noa  tha  blind  faith  of 
Patok*a  book  a ooupla  of  years  ago,  "Tha  ^hooan*L  In  oontrast,  Roth's  new 
volume  la  a disgrace,  a filfthy  slur  on  tha  m9mor±9tjof  tha  departed,  an  ob- 
aoana  gesture  In  the  face  of  those  who  died  as  Jaws  from  the  south  of  Franca 
to  the  ravine  at  Babl  ^ar.  Of  course,  Roth's  04«^  Is  not/^wrong  but  In  tha 
light  of  tha  past  how  unfortunate  It  Is  that  so  gifted  a writer  would  not 
apply  hlmaelf  to  the  membry  of  yesteryear  not  bacause^hlstory  will  make  us 
batter  but  because  It  will  make  us  more  aware",  mor^aware  80  that  we  can  live 
a batter,  mors^oble,  more  sacred  life  for  all  tha  tomorrows• 

Wiesalj(  writes  I "Man  defines  himself  by  what  disturbs  him  and  not  by  what 
— ^ * 

reassures  him."  Hopefully,  my  ffiands,  this  In.lght  into  the  respona>>le  In- 

dividual  applies  also  to  not  only  In  the  light  of  Wiesel/' 8 ex- 

parienca  but  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  our  tlma.  Let  us  be  disturbed  for  then 

״a  shall  react  and  only  than  can  we  say  that  1m  have  lived  and  survived  for  a 

noble  purpose.  As  Wiesel  oomman<^  us  out  of  the  depths  of  his  feellngsi  "To 

do  otherwise,  would  be  a betrayal  of  the  dead"־. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  February  28,  19691  Ftlday  evening. 


/ 


yiSKÖU;  PJj;3AGli  1969. 

Friends«  the  key  word  for  Pesaoh  is,  of  course.  Seder  for  the  Sedorim 

dominate  the  festival  if  not  on  both  then  certainly  on  the  one  night.  But, 

to  my  chagrin,  I have  discovered  that  very  few  people  actually  know  the  mean- 

it  is  most  coraraon^ly  translated  as  ”meal”  but  errone 

•  ׳ « - * — ״  *»  ■■ — 'ously  so 


ing  of  the  word; 


as  people  confuse  it  with  ”Se'udoh”.  All  this  misunderstanding  should  be 
rectified  for  Seder  is  one  of  our  most  important  words;  it  means  ”order”  and 
we  find  it  in  ^^he  Jewish  tradition.  For 

example^,  the  word  we  use  for  prayerbook,  Slddur,  comes  from  the  same  r^t  as 
does  the  word '׳Sidroh  referring  to  the  weekly  ׳^orah  reading.  Äf  ^1  a 

certain  type  of  order,  a logical  progression,  a defined, 

ing  things.  This  is  what  it  regard  to  the  Seder;  lww/\the  prayers 

and  the  meal  should  be^S^^rtteÄwl  especially  with  all  the  ritual  objects  and 
symbols  to  be  fotmd  on  the  table.  We  are  to  be  Jews  that  night  not  in  a hap- 
hazard  manner  but  orderly,  correct^ gnd  with  a syetuiuum!  approach  before  us. 
All  this  is  important  because  this  is  the  attitude  also  in  terms  of  our  way 
of  life  as  Jewss  fiur  entire  heritage  and  tradition  tell^i  us,  time  and  again 
sojthat  there  is  no  chance  for  misiinderstanding,  that  ours  is  ^y^uid^rly,  ~ 

+.hr״ufl-h  life‘affa־it  is  not/^Jitofö^that  we  relegate  our  daily  lives 


gioal  path  through  life;«ffa־it  is  not/^Ji±1***i  that  we  relegate  our  daily  lives 
to  the  realm  of  the  haphazard,  casual  or  irresponsible.  As  with  the  Seder 
so  with  our  existence:  there  is  a task  which  must  be  done,  we  have  a duty  to 
fulfill^  we  must  give  expression  to  the  Divine  in  us  before  we  die־־,  urifl 
is  as  vital  and  as  relevant  as  any  other  action  which  mi^ht  characterize  our 
existence  here  on  earth.  It  is  a basic  lesson  for  Jewsjat  this  and  at  every 

other  season  of  the  year. 

t 

The  lesson  is  particularly  appropriate  for  us  today  when  we  have  come  to- 
gether  to  remember  and  recall  those  of  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  more.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  at  a service  such  as  this  demonstrates״  in  all  too  real 
a manner,  the  inexoi'able  order  of  life,  from  birth  to  de^^th,  and  it  is  a syste 
matic,  logical  progression  which  touches  us  one  and  all.  From  tV|^  ”Seder”  of 
life  there  is  no  escape,  no  ease,  no  reprise  I It  is  in  this  context  that  we 
recall  our  fathers  and  mothers  who  gave  us  theVery  best  for  they  knew  that  we 


would  follow  the  order  of  the  generations  and  would  siarvivet^em;  we  remember 
husbands  and  wives  with  whom  we  shared  the  ordained  path  through  life  knowing 
our  ultimate  end  but  hoping  to  ert^blish  something  permanent  in  the  meantime; 
^ remember  brothers,  sisters,  loved  oies  friends  all  of  J^om  shared  with  us 
our  stay  on  earth  but,  as  will  beieiMn  1^ , they  t^llSNsrl  nliemf;  LfTBrnaf  — 

There  can  be  no  depatrture  from  the 


our  stay  on  earth  but. 


toward  the  end  which  comes  to 


Zeder,  from  the  order,  which  was  ord£d.ned  for  us  by  God  and  which  finally  re- 
tmites  our  spirit  with  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  lifei  We  stand  bereft  and 


s hurt 


bring 


alone  but  we  know  that  the  order  can  not  be  violated. 


we  rail  against  the  Heavens  (jpd  attempt 

• - M _ A _ j _ 


and  sorrow,  sadness  and  despair. 


to  stem  the  onrush  of  that  awesome  day.^we  know  for  a certainty  that  the  order 
of  life  brings  us  to  the^^iour  of  death. 

What  then  is  left  for  us,  how  shall  we  retain  a measure  of  sanity  and  col<- 
Only  as  we  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  dear  one',  and  in  such  a manner 
as  to  retain  his  name  and  his  deeds  even  after  we  have  gone  the  natural 

order  of  things.  That  is  why  we  ask  you  to  contribute  to  our  Sj^agogue  in  me- 


and  strengthen  the  good  work  we  do 


raoi*y  of  your  dear  one;  help  us  to 


here  with  our  affiliate  groups,  our  youth  group,  our  two  religious  schools  and 
surely  one  of  the  finest  religious  services  in  this  large  city.  For  more  than 


we  shall  con- 


that  your  loved 


sixty  years  we  have  represented  the  very  best  and  with  yo 

j,  I 

tinue  to  do  so  in  the  decades  to  come,  t is  in^his  o-Q3a3t 


one  continues  to  live,  for  his  memory  ohal-1  bo  tetoliy  linked  to  our  House  of 
God  and  as  it  stands,  so  shall  ^e^rema*b#red  for  good,  for  honor  and  for  bless- 
ing.  That  is  the  mos*  obvious  way  in  which  yoin•  dear  one  can  continue  as  part 
^ III/  life  , for  the  House  of  God  stands  not  only  for  now  but 
for  a^^^/\and  represents  a tr*.dition  more  than  five  thousand  years  old. 
This,  then,  is  the  only  way  in  which  ®a״  survive  the  order  which  dominates 


our  existence:  to  bu4/^d,  to  support,  to  erect  that  type  of  spiritual  memorial 

which  will  serve  our  fellow  Jews  and  which  will  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon 

Thus  maywe  ful- 

him  who  was  so  dear  to  us  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime^  Mw^hei-i  Fathe»׳, 
f ^ 1  11 » רT'  nbHitration  in  the  Seder,  the  order  of  our  life  on  this  earth, ^ Amen, 

י־:*: , :r  ^ . ■ ■ ■ 11  ז — r ■rT< — *יי~— 


— II  I I M ■ I ■-nA> ך■״״* ■ — ■ י י . ■ ״ י — י  — gy— ■»  ■ — j 

T^rsdS׳^^•^.  IfeV/  TabTV  Ap^  Will  ushers  please  come^/f orward 


dJU^  -׳  ^ 


VAaa 

?o^JU 


tÜ׳‘,! . It.״ ״ 7 . /׳״■- 


4^^  lN\  ^ 

-terrr^^  ‘ 

^o^-'tAA-^  - '״xajo^  v/^  Ux_ 

(XajjL;-  f o-’  ^ 

^y\A  ^ 

r^MA-׳cW  ^ 

-IJujil^  ;{\-0-4  I t«vx. 


X ^ 0.  \U3^'^ 


'!JfU  , '^7" ״ 

׳^M/'V'  / lyrhH^ 

\S:GX't^“^"-'׳/־> 


I i I 


V/W^^AA«־׳ 


Vlvjuy’ 

־־ יit-fj  '^י'  ^-tA-  / 

;X ־^;״ ״^  la, 


׳/-^ Wm ^ף( ^ ■ 


/ 


(The  d.ivisic;1s  sug.^csted  belo’7  folloT;  the  £;P11e׳ra.l  outline  ar.  listed 
in  "The  T%7elve  li’ophets" , the  Soncino  Eeess,  Lojidon.) 


CRAPTIjR  I 


intreoductj.on;  the  innocent  suTfer  s.nd  thi.0  v.d-cked  prosper 


verse  1 - 


- 11  God's  replv 

- 17  The  &nsv;er  does  not  setisfp  the  propl7et. 


C'lAPdPTR  11 


verse  1 - 


the  has 3.0  ans'.Tor 


20 ״  the  victims  will  ge.in  th.e  upper  hand  and  teach  a 


m.oral  lesson 


GFAPISR 1;ך ו 


verse  1 - 15 


s.  prc.yor 


־־  IS  the  eficct  of  this  corninmiion  on  the  prophe־ 


Hetrev/  Todoejene.cle  Conrre^a.tion 


I’riday  evening 


Ivleoech  14,  196s 




(Tlir  d־l.vxsic:1s  eug'-csted  bclo\7  lollov/  the  general  outline  ao  listed 
in  ״The  ־;hTe^.ve  Itrophets”,  the  Soncino  Press,  London.) 

CHAPpjR  T 

verse  1 - 4 

intreoduction;  the  innocent  suffer  and  tae  v.lcked  prosuor 
5 ~ 11  God's  re pi ד 

12  - 17  H o ansner  does  not  se.tisfp  the  propliet. 


ClIAFTfR  11: 

5 

the  be.sj  0 o,ns־eer 

20  the  victims  v/ill  ge.in  tj'^c  upx;er  hand  and  teach  a 
moral  lesson 


verse  1 ״ 


6 - 


Clh'.PiSR  HI 


verse  1 - 15 


a,  pra..yer 

IS  the  effect  of  this  corairan-ion  on  the  prophet 


Id  ״ 


Hehrev,’  Tadcerneale  Cor_g:׳-'’ege.tion 
Friday  evening 
Fan'ch  lA,  I969 


THE  MINOR  PROPHETS*  III*  "HABBAKUK" 


־theFe  are  still  some  pe^pyie  who  believe  that  a man  with  a name 

' J 

like  Habbakiik  could  not  possibly ^)exist•  To  be  honest,  it  is  ps>ub  111:1  ly  one 
of  the  most  improbable  names  in  all  of  sacred  literaturet  to  u10ntluTr־it  !ts 


.^^^^the  name  of  Habbakuk ^synonymous  with  onejot  the  great  utterances  of 
prophetic  literature;  indeed,  considered  from  a certain  point  of  view,  the 
words  of  the  prc^het  represent  a summation  of  religiosity  which  has  become 
famous  throughout  the  ages,  both  in  Jewish  as  well  as  in  non— Jewish  tradi 
tion*  The  matter  can  be  understood  in  these,  very  simple  terms*  As  you 
know,  by  tradition,  there  are  613  commandments,  t>•  be  obeyed  in  Judaism. 
These  Taryag  Mitzvohs  can  be  divided  into  two  classifications*  the  positive 
of  which  there  are  248  corresponding  to  the  parts  of  the  body  and  365  ne- 
gative  laws  which,  of  course,  equal  the  number  of  days  in  a solar  year.  It 
is  expected  of  the  Jew  that  he  obey  and  certainly  know  all  of  these  613 
commandments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbis  of  later  traditions  fdly  tm- 
derstood  that  while  some  of  the  great  men  of  Judaism  might  know  all  of  he 
613,  most  of  us  are  not  that  and,  therefore,  must  be  able  to  reduce 

this  riirr— — rP»  t\b  live,  bw^-a  lesser  of  laws.  Conse- 


them  dojm  to  eleven  in  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah 


quently. 


the  Xprd  require  of  thee?  Only  to  do  Justice,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.  But  Isaiah  reduced  it  even  further  to  twos  ״Keep  ye  Justice, 
and  do  righteousness."  «jft  is  at  this  p(jint  that  the  rabbis  of  the  Tal- 
mud  reduced  the  total  even  further*  to  one^ and  now  the  quotation  of  none 
other  than  our  friend  HabbakAk  comes  to  the  fore,  ^e  said*  "The  righteous 
shall  live  by  his  faith".  This  was  conaidered  to  be  the  basis  of  all  Juda- 

ism  and^«i«Qy  the^^e«^^^  of־  the  laws  which  we  normal,  average  Jews  were 


to  observe.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Habbakuk*  s strange,  even  funny;((, 
name  became  famous;  most  people  may  not  know  anything  about  him  except  this  / 


verse. 


ii 


This»  Incidentally,  raises  another  Interesting;  point  of  concern  for  us, 


since  It  Is  our  task  this  Sabbath  evening  to  learn  more  of  this  man  who  forms 
the  subject  of  this  third  In  our  series  of  sermon  lectures  on  the|Mlnor  Proph- 
ets•  It  Is  only  the  verse  which  Is  famous  or  well  known  or  familiar  to 
people  the  world  over  regardless  of  which  religion  they  embrace^  the  man  18 
obso^e•  Ve  know  that  he  e±18t^  and  we  know  that  he  was  a 1>rophet  for  the 
first  verse  tells  us  so;  also,  we  know  that  this  name  Habbakuk  occurs  only 
once  In  the  ^Ible•  But  we  do  not  know  what  the  name  really  means,  wH^e  It 
Comes  from,  who  the  father  of  the  pr^piet  was^  er  r ■wen  where  the  prophet  came 


from  an  aristocratic  or  lowly  family  background. 


from  or  whether  he 


From  the  te)||^  we  can  only  surmise,  and  even  then  not  with  any  real  degree 
of  certainty,  that  Habbakuk  ^eems  to  have  been  a Levlte  and  was  In  some 
manner  associated  with  the  Temple  Seirvlce,  perhaps  as  a player  of  Instruments* 
More  positively,  from  the  very  first  verse,  we  gain  the  vital  that 

Habbakuk  was  a prophet  luid  that  because  of j this  glft]Vhe  bore/  a "burden**;  )we 


^ ^ '-ג‘-•  \ <J  ] י 

Habbakuk  was  a prophet  luid  that  because  of/ this  glft]Vhe  bore/  a "burden";  )we 

know  that  this  was  one  of  the  signs  of  genuine  propheey«^olTre  "|^ese  men  UL 


physical ly^ b s e amme  of  their  strong  views  which  they  felt 


suffered 


came  to  them  dlrect^ly  from  God»-<u*  they  suffered  8plrltua:|^  because  these 

I V /י  y'f 

u / 

sensitive,  perceptive,  wise  men  lefaxT  felt  deeply  the  aitjufy  their  people^ 

and  the  tragedy  whf^h  th>i1r״n'*p’f111-ft*r  **״•f  י p fי^ 1 ״  I ! The  same  ha^Bom 

Uc 

true  for  Habbakuk;  b*o  ■was  a deeply  sympathetic  sweep  of  humanity  and  his 

• / 

was  the  ability  to  look  deeply  Into  the  soul/and  heart  of  man,aP>4  -mac  there 
the  hurt,  the  heartache,  the  8plz*ltual  apathy^•  all  was  not  right  with  the 
world  and  God  was  not  In  His  Heaven. 

This  was  the  burden  of  Habbakuk  for  he  realized^  8a1d  knew  all  too  well 


that  he  lived  In 


In  contrast  to  the  message  he  wanted  to  bring 


a time  and  In  a land  where  the  wicked  prospered  and  the  good  suffered  great• 
ly.  As  a consequence,  because  It  was  to  him  a burden  atid  he  was  so  genuine 


In  line  with  the  most 


he  stayed  right  In  character  and 


basic  prerogative  of  the  man  of  God,  jj^ery  much  In  the  tradition  of  our  great 
Habbakuk,  much  like  Jeremiah  except  In  a very  minor  key,  raised  his 


why 


voloe  against  the  Heavens  and  challenged  God's  authorltyi 

^ t\iX»  bnsrtr  earj(thly  condition  of  personal  suffering  already /b 

uc-t-i'XÄ^  S״o  / 

Job  I why  must  the  wicked  prosper  .whi  ahWiiciii  iiT  f w < » ijrM  j-f— 


do  they  always  seem  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  good  and  noble?  In 
the  very  first  chapter  this  challenge  is  *lung  against  the  Deity  and  the 


prophet  aasen  receives  an  answer;  however,  what  distinguishes  Habbakuk  even 
more  than  most  others  is  that  hף|was  not  satisfied  with  God*  s a»^^e- 
mands,  insists  on  a better  response^' antr  one  that  will  be  more  satisfying  to 
him  as  well  as  the  people  in  whose  behalf  he  has  entered  this  petition  for 
justice,  righteousness  and  mea/ey*  In  this  light  Habbalaik  proves  himself  a 
prophet  of  great  ttature  and  one  who  has  made  an  undead. able  contribution 
to  the  most  basic  essential  of  our  Not  only  mus^man  live  by  his 

f*-Ith  but  that  faith  must  be  Justified,  must  be  honorable  and  must^e  built 
on  a mutuality  of  trust  which  is  as  much  the  responsibility  of  man  aJ^t  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Divine.  It  is  on  this  two-fold  leve^ that  the  great|$- 
n^ss  of  Habbakiik  rests,  for  all  to  see. 

Please  Join  me  now^Ln  reading  some  passages  from  the  text;  t|^re  are  only 
three  chapters  and  we  shall  primarily  concern  ourselves  with  but  two  of 
these.  Turn  now  to  page^^ in  your  English  Bibles  and  let  us  use  the  mimeo- 
graphed  chapter  analysis  as  a guide. 

Chapter  Ij  2,3*^  accusation  by  H of  injustice^  U^(i^  ' 

5 ff  reply  by  Gd.  Note  v.  6:  Cbald  instrument  of  Gd;  His  agei^ 
8,9,10  imagery  powerful,  they  fear  nothing,  are  ver^^trong 

12  ^espouse  by  HI  Does  Gd  wauit  punishment  or  correction? 

Gd's  answer  not  good  enough! 

13  they  more  wicked  than  we;  they  will  be  Your  instrum  for  punish? 
(implied:  this  is  Just  not  possible  ill) 


H.  awaits  second  answer  of  (*od 


Chapter  II :1 


2,3,4  Answer;  see  v/  4 "righteous  will  live  by  faith";  wait,  be 
patient;  bd  at  peace•  Job:  Yea,  though  slay  me.••  or  Jere: 
Thy  waii^s  not  My  ways,,. 


^ Iv 

Chapter  II  (c*n*t) 

V•  9,10,11»12  poetic  lang^uage  to  show  slnftilness  of  Chaldeans 

18,19  Dto  profit  in  ±<1^018  or  images,  are  false  and  unworthy  BUT 

20  ״Our"  Gd  fills  eittlre  earth;  "be  silent"  and  hear  Him,  do  His 

Will/ 

Chapter  III  is  a prayer  for  most  of  its  verses  and  asks  that  God  oome  to 
right  the  wrongs  which  exist  and  save  His  people  from  destmiction«  In  the 
last  fdw  verses  we  learn  what  effect  this  communion  has  on  the  prophet  but 
scholars  believe  that  the  prayer  ia  not  really  an  Integral  part  of  the  text 
and  it  certainly  does  not  reflect  the  primary  concerns  of  Habb{|kuk• 
are,  of  course,  political  considerations  as  well  and  the  problem  of  dating 
the  message  of  the  prophet  is  of  regl  concern  to  8ch^ars_b1^  in  the  final 
analysis,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  these  matters  are  all  secondary  to 


i<^ 


the  main  problem 


1:  how  to  resolve  the  moral  cafllct  between  those 
righteous  who  suffer  and  those  wicked  who  prosper*  The  maasaa^e  of  Habbakuk 
is  not  only  interesting  but  timely  and  relevant  for  his  problem,  his  quest- 
ion,  his  challenge  is  as  today  as  it  was  in  his  era.  Would  that  we 

could  say  with  him,  in  answer  to  our  most  basic  doubts:  the  righieous  shall 
live  by  his  faith*  But  if  this  act  of  faith  seems  too  obvious,  too  simplist• 
Ic,  too  naive  to  us  then,  perhaps,  we  can  find  comfort  by  echoing  his  words 

of  4^^r»ןך^  j TitT fi ripeotlon  as  he  seeks  the  answers  to  his  troublesome  questions 

׳VJnVy 

not  in  tbe|1^ actions  of  men  but  inji^his^own  heart:  "The  Lord  is  in  His  holy 
Temple,  let  all  the. earth  keep  lllence  now"* 

Amen* 


Heb*  Tab*,  Friday  evening,  March  15,  1969• 

The  Minor  Prophets;  Part  III:  Habbakuk* 


iii/1/69  P•  1 


SHABBOS  ”ZOCHOR"; 


INTRODUtrr 

""1  af  u*ttard  1 ־ ״p־־  prayer  & ap־־  Haft  port  rd  but 

2 lhabborZooSort“^!“oJ  R.me־.br^oa,  alw־ 

S.  prior  to  Purim  boo  wo  are  to  remember  * «^rd 
ourLlvea  for  what  etory  of  P meana  & Impllea 

®I  hlve^tbla  type  of  ־pedal  S aeveral  time־  through- 
out  the  year  & all  aervo  aa  aourco  for 

2 HaGodol  prior  to  Pesach;  Shuvo  botw  RH  & YK  as  wel 
as  S ^ prior  to  RH  all  have  special  meaning  & 

relevance  to  holiday  or  holyday  . 4 a. 

3 serve  purpose  of  reminding  us,  making  us  spiritual 

aware  of  what  is  to  follow» 

BODY 

*1  td^L  meaning  of  S.  ZOOHOR,  today•  a ־pedal  mean- 
ina.  in  its  most  obvious  sense  a 

2 we  recall  the  etory  of  the 

,pedal  quality  of  a holiday  which  wile 
to  event 2500 ־  yra  ago  it  la  aa  valiä  aa  Batoat 
anti-sem  uttering  in  our  own  day 

3 many  in  our  generation  grow  up  and  do  not 

kSow  that  Purim  begins  next  Monday  evening;  much 
less  do  they  know  its  meaning  or  relevance 

4 for  them,  then,  (presuming  they  go  to  a Synagogue, 
and  also  for  us,  ZOCHOR  gd  reminder  of  what  is  to 

5 the*actions  of  Haman  who  sought  to  destroy  bee  we 
would  not  bow  down,  Ahas  who 

course  to  explanations,  to  Esther  who  hesitated  as 
do  so  many  of  us  and  then  still  was  ready  to  sac 
her  life  so  as  to  save  her  P®opl® 

6 are  all  elements  of  a story  which  aPPÜ®®  »130  to 
us;  we  must  remember  and  we  dare  not  forget 


B GERMANY 

1 aPPllca'^le  to  our  time  m most  special  ®® ״ »®״^®^" 
Story  of  Purim  finds  application  & parallel  to 

2 gSd^^^aS^sien^in  Nixon  actions  this  past  week,  we 
aim  the  greateat  of  friend־»  political  erpedlony 
and  power  politic,  dictate  our  friendabipa  & need־ 

3 therefore,  all  too  obvioua  that  we  need  a S 
membrance  ao  that  we  recall  the  paati  aix  million 

,i»\'.־i  I‘  deMci 


׳ XHABbOS  ZOCHOR;  iii/1/69  p,2 

Jewish  dead  c n npt^so  easily  be  forgotteniln  the 
llg^ht  oT  pol » eoon  needs  ^ 

4 it  is  as  Wiesel  asks  in  bk  reviewed  last  evening: 
ha^  can  we  live  normal  lives  after  what  transpired 

5 andlt  is  in  this  light  especially  that  S of  R nec, 

נ NEGRO  JEWISH^ 

1 have  reason  to  be  angry  bee  we  were  rejected  and  we 
have  reason  to  decry  the  hurt  and  heartache  levelle 
against  u8  by  antl-sem  utterances  of  N,  community 

2 but  S,  of  Rem  tells  us  to  remember  that  to  wallow 
in  self-pity  is  of  no  use  to  anyone;  that  we  were 
glad  of  all  who  came  to  help,  how  often  we  drew  a 
parallel  to  our  situation  & that  of  Negro,  how  much 
we  were  in  forefront  for  their  rights. 

3 this  not  a source  of  rejection  now  but  should  lead 
us  to  greater  appreciation  of  their  position;  how 
hatred  worms  its  way  into  others,,  how  Negro  is  sus- 
picious  and  rightly  so  o^  all  whites,  that  it  is 
not  right  for  us  to  condemn  all  Negroes  bee«  of  the 
extremists  who  are  so  vocal• 

4 in  short,  this  S of  Remem  in  this  situation  as  well 
as  in  all  others  reminds^^of  oux^oral  obligation  to 
take  others  of  numkln^  into  consideration 

5 to  do  that  which  is  gd  rather  than  to  bear  111  will 


CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 thus,  S of  R has  many  appllc,  far  more  than  obvious 

2 for  whatever  its  worth  it  must  serve  a purjt^e  for 

neither  S of  R nor  Purim  to  follow  are  stac^ng  in 
a vacuum  or  in  isolation  ^ 

B SffiCIFIC 

1 fehus , recall  that  parallels  exist  and  we  have  reason 
t^o  remember  Is  sson  of  holiday 

2 we  can  not  do  our  duty  as  people,  as  hum21n  beings, 
as  Jews,  if  we  do  not  remember 

3 only  as  we  remember  can  pa^  serve  as  a lesson  for 
the  future  and  can  we  be  o^elp  emd  service  our— 
selves,  JewiTr  and  our  fellow  man• 

Amen 


ieb.  Tab,,  Sat,  A.M,,  March  1,  1969  Shabbos  ״Zocho»״, 


i ♦ 


t * 


ז 


11/22/69  p.l 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 


INTRODUCT 
A GENERAL 

1 have  listened  carefully  to  TV,  radio,  rd  papers,  et 
& noted  absenoe  of  Amerio  institution 

2 fr  yrs,  ths  week,  embracing  Lincl  & Wash  birthdays! 
dei4g  & observed  as  Brthhd  Wk 

3 ths  yr,  1969,  at  least  in  NYC,  silence  or  low  key! 

B SOECIFIC 

1 those  of  usWho  grew  up  in  US  over  last  30  yrs  find 

ths  silence  especially  sttipfnge  j 

2 used  to  wite  compo,  entered  essays,  sbhools  ha^ 
special  programs,  assemblies;  news  media  geared  tOv 

3 no  Church  or  Syn  of  any  consequence  without  exobang 

4 w•  grew,  up  knowing  that  1 wk  in  Feb  something  diff 
speo£,  gd•  This  is  no  longer  the  case*  Why? 

BODY 

A WORLD  NOT  SAME 

1 obviouslanswer  but,  also,  need  no  longer  the  same 

2 25,  30  yrs  ago  still  enthused  about  building  a 
better  world  but  we  now  know  that  1 wk  will  not  do 
the  job'^^it  was  originally  intended 

3 have  seen  alliances  altered,  hatreds  superceded,  ro 
le  of  bictor  & vanquished  reverj|/sed.  Space  A Atom 
Age;^  come  to  pass 

4 after  6 million,  Hiroshima,  landing  on  Moon  values 
& ways  of  yestejryear  simply  no  longer  as  valid* 


B CHANGE 

1 look  at  world  today  and  perhaps  see  more  hatred, 
difficulties  and  problems  than  we  ever  thought  were 
possible  when  we  were  kids 

2 see  also  that  hates  which  concerned  us  of  little 
meaning  tddayt  Cath  theol  no  longer  concerned  with 
place  of  the  Jew,  have  other״  problems  especially 
after  Vat  Council 

3 Protestants  need  no  longer  be  asked,  even  begged,  t 
accept  us;  we  are  accepted  auid  Jews  everywhere* 

4 Negro— Jewish  con,^ontations  in  big  cities  not  at 

all  what  we  tailed  about  25  yrs  ago  for  then  Negro 
not  a factor  . 

5 whereas  today  wo  know  of  " third-worldW  of  Afro-Asi 
who  outnumber  us,  who  outvote  us  in  UN,  who  may 
ovez*whelm  usln  generation  or  two  but  whom  then  we 
did  not  even  take  into  accoiuit• 

6 under  these  circvunstanoes,  Br  Wk  as  we  knew  it.  a 4 
dead  issue  f 
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C JUDAISM 

1 Jixd  always  peculiar  role  in  ths  bee  Brtbd  Vfk,  as  an 
Institution»  always  seemed  superfl/ous 

2 Why?  Bee.  equality,  decency,  humeinity,  respect  rath 
er  than  tolerance  or  acceptance  part  of  our  trad  & 
we  had  no  need  for  special  catagr^ization. 

3  our  vlewt  study  Jud  & be  better  person;  live  acc  to 
Jud  and  better  world;  think  acc  to  Jud  & no  need  of 
Ist  two. 

4 citations  from  Torah  alid  prophets  as  well  as  later 
trad  are  endless,  asking  us  to  respect  human  life 
& using  human  resource  for  better  eiALstence  of  all 

5 thus,  Brthhd  Wk,  bee  we  observe  it  as  Americans,  a 
contradict;  no  need,  no  use,  no  favoritism  bee  all 
alike  in  our  eyes  if  we  live  acc  to  trad 

6 like  to  think  this  still  case  despite  needs  & probl 
of  our  complex  world 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 as  world  changes  so  do  ideals  of  yesteryear 

2 man  can  not  look  back  or  embrace  a pt  of  view  bee 
he  liked  it  once^ or  thought  it  then  served  a useful 
purpose^ or  simple  frm  pt  of  view  of  nostalgia:  how 
nice  it  would  be  if  old  values  still  in  effecti 

B SPECIFIC 

1 man  must  Ik  ahead,  plan  & be  honest  with  himself 

2 Br  Vk  no  gd,  certainly  not  for  today;  thus  might  as 
well  do  away  with  it  as  an  jnstitutjjin^ 

3 retain  ideal  in  oxir  hearts  bee  principle  of  effort 
is  still  the  same 

k must  seek  to  live  in  peace?  with  one  another,  value 
each  other  & acknowledge  one  another 

5 there  IS  a brotherhood  of  man,  a humanity,  as  Gd 
IS  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M. , Feb.  22,  1969• 


(1) 


MESHPOTIM:  FEB.  15 t 1969 


INTRO 

\ ths*T^portion  we  rd  tbs  Sat,  coming  directly  after 
lOCa  is  filled  wth  laws  also{  pertain  to  civil, 

rel•  personal  cases  

2  in  few  short  chapts  see  whole  range  of  concerns 

fr  Jew  in  aincient  community 

^1  wha?is^of  interest  also,  aside  frm  pure  law,  is 
Tihrase  fd  in  type  of  sximraation  at  end  of  Mishpotim 

2 Saving  described  and  cited  all  the  laws,  Moses  spk־ 

3 ««־t  piraal  (24.7) 1״< ״  he  took  the  bk  of  the  oov 
enant  & read  It  in  hearing  of  the  people 

4 oL.  take  er  granted  that  bk  of  law.  wa.  read  but 
l.«1e  goe.  deeper;  not  "laws״ 

in  ths  distinction  lies  a deeper  differenc 

BODY 

A MAN  & MAN/  JEW  & JEW 

1 the  very  first  aspect  we  must  bear  in  mxnd  as  we 

^ talk  abSut  a Covenant  is  that  it  implies  a special 

2 !titles  man**to  man  ^n  something  deeper  and  more 
valid  ?han  the  fact^that  we  are  all  human  beings; 

share  a commitment 

3 but  there  is  more  to  it  than  this:  as  we  are  expec 
ed  to  keep  to  certain  laws  and  commandments,  be- 
cause  we  are  part  of  the  covenant,  we  expect  t״e 
others  to  keep  thetr  part  of  the  bargain  al^• 

4 in  Cov,  the  law  which  applies  to  me  applies"^©  my 
family,  friends,  soceity  for  only  when  all  o us 
are  governed  by  same  standard  can  Cov  be  of  mean- 

5 Innls  of  CORE  the  other  day  «ked  fr  new  US 
Constitution;  principle  is  the  saaie  although  some 
what  extreme 


B MAN  (JEW)  & GOD  !4 ״ ^ יh.H  w 

1 once  Covenant  relationship  has  been  08ta|lished, 

Lsl  understand  that  it  flows  from  Deity  & ties  us 

2 if  wt”are  to  be  committed,  it  must  be  to  Him  only; 
true  for  us  as  men,  as  human  beings;  all  ^e  more 
80  as  Jews  to  whom  lOCs  & Bibl.  laws  are  given 

3 something  special,  different,  distinctive  then 
touches  us  and  there  is  no  escaping  this  aspect  of 
meaning  and  relevance  of  ^orah 


MISHPOTIM:  ii/15/69  (2) 

k that  Is  whole  lesson  of  Torah:  be  light  to  nations, 
lead  *oral  life,  be  aware  of  sanctity  part  of  you, 
take  relationship  between  man  fehe  Jew  & Gd  serious 

5 that  is  essence  of  Cov  firmly  establ  at  Sinailif;)( 

Gd  & Jew  not  independent,  but  one 


I  future  ^ 4.  ^4  ״ 

1 last  point  to  be  made  about  ths  Cov  concept  we  fin 
in  T today:  it  implies  a future  or  else  whole  idea 

2 it  is  something  established  without  time  limit  & 
is  for  yoC,  yr  chiodren  children's  children  fr 
that  belief  in  future  is/essential  to  Judasim  as 
is  Torah  itself 

3 there  is  always  a tomorrow,  there  is  constant  hop^ 
always  the  belief  that  a better  day  will^ome 

4 expression^,0/d^  /צ  Ä>Öis  not  out  of  Candida  but  out 

of  our  own  past• 

5 it  gives  us  hope  in  worst  of  times  and  assurance 
in  best  of  times  but  above  all  we  know  that  God  is 
concerned  with  you  and  me• 


CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 Cov,  therefore,  is  not  a simple  gesture,  it  was 
not  a simple  sentence  to  be  foiind  in  Torah 

2 there  was  a Bk  of  Cov  and  it  took  on  aspect  of 
sacred  worth  especially  when  considered  where  it 
was  read,  by  whom  and  in  what  context*  At  inai 

B SPECIFIC 

1 it  is  a sommitment  we  can  never  escape,  it  means 
and  applies  to  you  ,and  it  was  forged  at  Sinai  fr 
us,  our  time  and  even  beyond 

2 life,  because  of  it,  can  be  a burden  but  it  can 

also  be  a Joy  . •1^״. 

3 pt  is:  may  Cov  help  you  to  overd^rae  obstawles  of 
life  nd  give  you  strength  for  yet  another  day• 

AMEN  *י 


Heb•  Sab•,  Sat•  A.M,,  Feb*  15»  19^9 
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/׳./ י '-ץ/• /יי 

'vt  Cf  / f'־  ^ h'ß  * ^ י 

וי,  y 1 'V  '-- ־ -•-^«י־ * ^ 
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My  Life  and  My  Future 
Arthur  L.  Frank 


No  people  have  laid  greater  eacrednoss  on  life  than  have  the  Jews, 
as  reflected  In  Crenlsls  1:27  which  states  "...  in  the  image  of  G-d 
made  he  man."  To  care  for  one’s  health  is  considered  a religious  duty. 

Also  in  the  Jewish  tradition  13  a high  regard  for  the  physician.  The 
attributes  of  scholarship  and  acuinen  of  iiiedlcal  knowledge  are  intertwined 
in  Judaism  since  many  early  jewlsh  physicians  were  al^o  Rabbis..  Kalmonedes 
is  perhaps  the  most  well  known.  The  tradition  ofy^ac^  field  has  contribute!, 
to  the  other  and  we  today  are  still  the  beneficiaries  of  this  early 
medical  knowledge.  It  is  partly  because  of  this  background  and  this 
tradition  of  excellence,  and  especially  because  of  the  raedlcal  school 
that  I attend-Mount  Slnal-origlnally  founded  as  the  Jew’s  Hospital־ 
that  I am  proud  and  humbled,  as  I train  to  be  a physician. 


But  rather  than  telling  of  my  personal  experiences  I hope  to  broaden 
this  dicusslon.  From  my  own  experience  as  a medical  student  I will 
slmpl'^  say  that  the  training  of  a doctor  leaves  little  personal  tl1'׳e  ׳: 
and  that  every  day  brings  new,  exciting,  and  often  shattering  experiences. 
I look  forward  to"  the  day  when  I am  properly  trained  and  contribute  to 
the  care  of  patients  and  to  add  more  towards  medical  research. 


I would  like  to  put  this  dicusslon  of  my  life  and  my  times  into  a 
particular  perspective,  that  both  of  a future  doctor,  but  more  Imporu- 
antly  as  a continuing  member  of  the  world  community  in  which  I live. 

My  relationship  to  my  society  is  a necessary  consideration  if  I ever 
hope  to  be  of  any  real  value  as  a physician.  It  is  essential  that  a 
prof  es  s lonal-lndeed  everyone-  should  addres.s  himself  to  what  I call 
social  consciousness.  To  me  this  means  giving  of  yourself  in  excess 
of  v;hat  is  renulred  for  the  ordinary  maintalnence  of  a situation.  The 
problems  that  face  us  are  obvious,  though  their  answers  are  not.  The 
population  explosion, racial  tensions,  the  degeneration  of  the  cities- 
all  these  are  major  problems  for  which  we  still  do  not  have  adequate 
solutions.  I do  not  claim  to  have  the  answers,  nor  do  I think  do  most 
students  today.  But  much  of  the  unrest  observed  today  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  changes  must  be  made.  The  generation  gap  is  not  so  much  a difference 
of  age,  but  a difference  of  thinking. At  times  my  own  classmates  soem  to 
me  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  generation  gap,  while  some  of  my 
professors  are  more  revolutionary  that  the  students.  The  profession 
that  I will  enter  also  suffers  from  the  same  inertia  that  one  finds  in 
government  or  at  universities.  It  is  very  noble  and  commendable  to 
יי  Just"  be  a doctor  and  treat  patients,  but  it  13  not  enough  lor  these 
times.  Unless  everyone,  but  especially  professionals,  start  applying 
themselves  more  fully  to  the  problems  of  today,  things  will  get  worse 

and  harder  to  correct. 


You  may  ask,  What  am  I personaaly  doing  about  it.  Frankly, at 
syage  of  my  education  I am  not  in  a position  to  do  very  much,  but 
cL.  preosre  mvself.  This  Job  is  made  easier  because  of  where  I go  to  school 
and  because  of  my  classmates.  As  you  may  know.  Mount  Sinai  18  located 

in  Sast  Harlem,  a Spanish  speaking  community  .Many  we  \reat 

ho»Dltal  come  from  this  community.  In  preparation  for  the  day  we  ^.reaL 

SLy  of  ״y  ־lacs.atea  Ld  I L°Bplk״־ 

both  the  language  and  the  contemporary  cultur.  medical  care 

Since  a knowledge  of  both  is  essential  course, 

for  our  patients  we  give  up  normal  study  time  to  take  this  cours 

To  make  up  for  the  time  lost  from  our  studies,  we  »ose  some  of  our 


« 


2. 


little  free  time.  We  consider  the  study  of  Spanish  nov;  80  essential 
that  we  are  willlno־,  to  p־ive  of  ourselves,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
day  when  we  are  in  a position  to  bring  about  change. 

What  18  constantly  becoming  clearer  to  me  is  that  in  our  times  people 
must  be  prepared  to  give  of  themselves  in  terms  of  aiding  those  that 
need  help,  and  to  solving  the  problems  facing  us.  For  this  13  not  only 
the  religious  thing  to  do,  but  we  sViall  all  be  better  for  it. 


YISRO 


A GENERAL 

WHEN  ¥e  speak  of  Judaism  said  its  essentials  we  can 
never  forget  the  land  of  Israel 

2 ths  not  onay  bee  of  ouxfeeneral  ־naeto^  there  but 
beo  one  of  the  grt  events  of  our  trad  occured  at 
Mt  Sinai 

3 should  we  ever  choose  to  reject  Torah  and  the  cov 
at  Sinai  we  would  reject  Israel  as  well;  it  is  a 
sin  of  which  no  outa  Jew  could  be  guilty• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 ^inai , of  course,  is  central  to  our  life  & faith; 
the  Rev  estab  the'^jj^venant  and  that  makes  us  Jews 

2 trad  many  stories  assoc  wt^jevent  but  most  meaninful 
that  2 tablets  hewn  prior  to  creation  to  signify 
that  they,  & event,  stand  for  Ä^y  themselves;  Gd 
when  speaking  spoke  in  70  lang  so  all  nations  could 
understand;  when  rev  all  world  was  uniquely  silent 

3 most  vital,  10C8  needed  for  else  all  phy  creation, 
the  world  itself,  meaningless  without  moral  code• 

4 Trad  tells  us  lOCs  not  whole  duty  of  man,  not  all 
but,  only  foundation  of  Rel  and  Morality;  lOCs, 
vital  as  they  are  to  us  Jews,  not  entire  structure 
of  Humanity^ 

BODY 

A Worship 

1 what  is  missing,  what  must  bo  added?  what  is  no• 
where  mentioned  & what  is  indi sponsible  to  Judaism 

4 o ׳!•InA  ftT  WQT>Mhlrt. 

^ M M «IT  — — jj--.  . 

2 always  a part  of  our  trad,  understood  and  mention^, 
elsewhere  that  Jews  need  to  worship  and  they  need 
to  do  it  together  as  a group  of  10,  our  Minyan 

3 pray  together,  aoknowledge  ovuc  dependence  on  Deity, 
for  strength,  pray  silently, openly,  sacrifice  as 
some  did  in  earlier  generations  or  equate  rel  with 
ethical  deeda  but  worship  is  essential 

4 altho  not  part  of  original  lOQ 


B Freedom 

1 a word  never  mentioned  but  key  to  understanding  of 
lOCs  is  "freedom״;  without  it  context  of  Rev  also 
without  significance 

2 it  is  a word  which  is  implied  bdoause  the  event  of 
Rev  occurs  after  Exodus  and  1st  C refers  to  escape 


t 


YISROi  p.  2 Vcont)  J/  $((»^ 

■y  this*  of  ootirse*  is  more  than  accidental  or 

casual  occurence• 

4 Saive  people  must  havejeyes  cast  down*  low  and  to 
^Foimd  is  their  way  of  walking;  spirit  is  bent  or 
broken 

5 task  is  survival  at  best  or‘,  perhaps,  death  bee 
it  spells  release  and  blessing  within  slave  mentl 

6 here  in  Ex,  however,  within  context  of  lOCs,  oppo 
trust  pdople  no  longer  slave,  now  look  up  with  ne 
vision  and  insight,  see  beyond  themselves  and  onl 
now  are  lOCs  of  meaning 

7 bee  people  can  take  advantage,  appreo  and  apply 

their  lesson.TV^,  0^־ 

C SELF 

1 last  catagory  not  menti0T\ed  as  part  of  lOCs  and  as 
vitali  the  self 

2 man  has  need  to  be  of  concern  toward  himself  and 
his  own  person 

3 man  must  not  only  perpetuate  himself  but  save  him- 
self,  obtain  respect  for  his  person,  honor  his  lif 
and  this  is  as  vital  as  all  else• 

4 Jud  does  not  degrade  physical  aspects  of  man  as  do 
some  other  faiths;  we  do  not  treat  body  as  some- 
thing  to  be  shxmned  but  accept  man  fully 

5 there  are  laws  which  deal  with  the  self  but  not  to 
be  found  herei'  they  are  as  vital  as  all  the  other»! 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

1 these  three  oatagories,  then,  are  answer  to  quest; 
what  is  missing,  what  else  needed  to  make  lOCs 
y^hole 

2 rabbi^  of  trad  very  explicit;'  are  not  entirety  of 
of  humjinity;  only  foundatinn  of  Rel  & Morality 

3 that  lesson  of  Torah  too;  this  b^is  but  need  more 
B SPECIFIC 

1 it  is  a good  theme  for  us  to  know  and  vemember;  we 
need  a manner  of  life  which  goes  beyond  narrow  con 
fines  of  10  laws,  no  matter  how  basic 

2 tbs  so,  bee•  life  broader  than  these  and  to  be  good 
Jews,  better  human  beings,  more  noble  need  oombin 
of  all  and  thus  grow  in  stature  and  sanctity 


I 


3 if  ths  lesson  of  Torah  & trad  be  aoc<^plished  in 
״״r  1:1  m*.  .-.יד״«  a better  wav  of  life,rnow  and  always• 


oxix*  ours  Ä böttsx*  w&y  of  lif^• 

AMEN  ״ 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat•  A.M.,  Feb•  S,  197/69• 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  LORD" 


ל 

INTRO 

\ ort^een  said  that  Jud  a r־l  of  La«;  an  erroneous 
oonoent  bt  an  error  which  can  bo  easily  understo^ 

2 ?:nSLrent  in  J.  L-w  is  principle  f 

3 when  grt  laws  written  they 
"ye  shall  be  holy",  ״seethe  in  ״»•  m±lK  ana  lov« 

thy  neighbor״-  rh  a 

k problem  arises  with  us  modems,  we  who  ^ 

personified, bee  we  no  longer  Ik  at  Law  liter  ly 
but  wth  eye  toward  that  which  Is  bdst  for  ^ 

5 ״holiness"  = spirit  & not  our  dally  lives;  ove 
^ applies  to  our  neighbor  only  if  same  color  or  rel. 

6 ha?e  used  our  sophist,  worldliness  to  om  advantage 

& in  real  sense  have^  altered  intent  of  a 4 י 

7 instead  of  obedience,  classic  to  *^ud,  transgresd  1 

B SPECIFIC  ^ 1 ר ״ J boit 

1 ths  wk  read  10  C8,  surely  most  basic  • 

not  only  beo  of  thr  elemental  Nature  but  'י®® 
tie  us  to  fulfilment  of  trad  which  began  with  Exod 
and  will  end  wth  our  entry  into  Promised  Land 

2 Revelation  at  Mt•  Sinai  so  basic  be©  our  ooven^t, 
our  task  defined,  our  oomittment;  can  t understand 

Jew  without  10  Cs  ^ w 

3 but  we  have  greatly  altered  even  this  law,  of  which 
first  5 apply  to  Deity4nd  second  5 to  Man 

4 in  other  words,  as  we  ^tered  intent  of  L^w  in  othr 
inatanoes,  so  here  too  we  have  not  hesitated  to  im 
pose  our  stamp,  our  need  on  even  »acrev.  lO  '3׳. 

aODY 

1 for  example,  how  wxplain  war  if  6th  C reads  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill"?  Mnat  find  a way  to  circumvent  it; 

״necessity  is  mother  of  inve^ion״ 

^ difference  now 


2 answer:  subtle  legal,  

•xpoujidod  botwoon  kill/  muddor  for  there  «re  »־^erl 
Hebrew  worde  which  might  ■newer  ■ more  [^ooise  def 
of  what  is  implied  than  the  basic:  ».14• 

3 but  reason  for  C is  very  obvious:  no  hurt,  can  t ^ 
ord  loss  of  life,  preseinre  number  of  people,  sollda 

rity  can  not  beidisturbod  ^ ! 

4 bee  we  know  that  steal,  murder,  covet  & witness  ^ 
*lead  to  violence  b»e^basie  to  human  sxperience(K*/ J 

5 by  changing  the  intent  of  Law  from  murder  tp  o 

w and  thus  permitting  our  own  brand  of  violence^ we 
are  diluting  purity  of  original  intent 

6 for  at  begin. ling:  law  stated  not  to  t^e 
and  it  seems  obvious  that  this  was  literal  & applie 
to  us  & for  all  time  & all  situations• 


GOD 


1 refers  partio  to  1st  5 of  the  10  but  situation  is 
exactly  same  as  wth  last  5 which  refer  to  Man{  in- 
tent  is  changed  & law  is  transgressed 

2 take  1st  C:  "I  am  Lord"*  intensely  person^  express 
defines  rel  between  us{  not  something  absrracty  bagi 
or  theoretical  but  direct*  Buber  I^llou 

3 If  we  want  proof,  neec^nly  go  to  follow  passage : "wh« 
brought  you  out  of  land  of  eU  Thus,  case  is  made:  I 
He  not  only  very  personal  in  that  He  is  my  ftod  but  j 

k He  has  effect  & influence  on  ovir  lives *^  Not  speak-! 
ing  to  that  gen  alone  (our  obse1*v  of  Pesachji^  & Shev 
acknowledges  that)  but  we  went  out  of  E,  we  reoeivd 
10  C at  Shevuoth, asKi  He  ^s  personal  and  part  of  our 
hlstoz*y,  tradition  ^nd  life* 

5 but  we  again  disregarded  intent  & broke  the  Law  and 
without  hesitation*  Ne^er  speak  of  Gd  except  to  us 
His  name  in  vain  and  personal  Gd  not  at  all  what  we 
seek,  want  or  live  with 

6 Just  eppt  Gd  impersonal,  other  place,  outside  our 
lives;  Pes  & Shev  simple  functions,  the  recital  of 
^tory  but  not  really  as  if  we,  20tb  cent  soph  moder 
Jews,  were  really  with  that  motley  group  th  yrs  ago 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  ^ 

1 why  we  want  to  disassociate  ourselves ^from  expwrien 
and  also  from  thse  Laws? 

2 bee  if  we  take  Law  literally,  real,  serious  or  as 
meaningful  to  me  as  an  indlv  hvuDan  being  then  im- 
ply  a Uurden,  respons  and  a commitment  which  is 
precisely  what  we  do  not  want* 

3  that  part  of  problem  o^ur  timet  we  refuse  to  con- 
front  intent  of  Law,  *y»  reject  a personal  message 
Intended  for  us  and  therefore  are  not  affected,  it 
is  all  outside  our  scheme  of  things,  it  is  for  othr 
B SPECIFIC 

1 if  morality,  however,  or  meaning,  values^  or  right 

to  be  relevant  to  us  our  society,  reversal  of 

our  at tiitfu^ desperately  needed 

2 am  convinced  law  was  meant  to  be  taken  literally: 
those  parts  referring  to  man  and  to  Gd,  and  these 
basic  laws  of  man  & the  Jew  do  not  exist  in  vacuum* 

3 If  we  take  them  se1d.ouely,  perhaps  from  this  small 
circle  of  devout j^^^op^ 1fnri3±*  bee,  of  our 
actions, ץ will  yeti^iate  for  gd  & for  blessiig* 

4 thus  learn  not  only  to  recog  10  C8  bt  to  understand 

AMEN  vf  V)  vCv  d Uni  kv  1/־«־*׳־» 

Heb*  Tab«,  Friday  evening,  February  7»  1969 


/ 


IDENTIE¥Il?G^ DUR  GOD,  XlU'. 


V Friends,  the  sermon  topic  for  this  Sabbath  evenings  somewhat  va^e  not 

by  accident  but  by  design,  ^Identifying  our  Godj^jrs4־^־epie  epen  to  w-wida^ 


ia  the-Torali  poi  Liun  fPl’  this  weeic\  We  are  now  reading  from  the  second  of 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses  and  while  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  the  great 
event  of  our  people's  histoi^y,  the  Exodus,  ^e  are  still  busy  at  this  early 
stage  identifying  ovir  God,  It  is,  of  course,  not  a haphazard  task;  the  less- 
on  18  quite  obvious*  if  we  are  to  leave  the  land  of  slavery,  if  we  are  to  be 
free  men,  if  we  are  to  prove  to  the  ancient  world  that  ovu7s  is  a God  on  whom 
wejoan  rely^ec^  who  does  guide  our  lives  and  envisions  o*1r  destiny  then,  at 
the  very  least,  we  must  be  familiar  with  who  and  what  He  isl  This  identifi- 


obvious  but  such  is  not  the 


Cation  process  may  sound  or  appear 


case.  For  example,  we  could  identify  our  God  in  a much  easier  manner  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  thaA  ״e  fan  now  in  Exodus,  In  BerJ^eishis,  God  was  simple, 
direct,  available,  and  obviously  involved  in  the  live^of  our  ancestors.  We 
see  Him  walking  the  Garden  of  Eden,  we  hear  His  voice  q*jte  clearly  as  He 
speaks  to  out  ancestors  either  directly  or  though  tis  median  of  dreams  and  we 
know  that  He  haS  plaosd  signs  of  his  covenant  upon  the  eafth  which  we  can 
not  miss  and  which  are  akin  to  directional  signals  to  us  all^— 18־HliJ 
gnd  of  a simple  G^d,>tb  whom  theprophets  of  ten^.הג«^^^red;  they  concei^ 

ed  primarily  w^^tlT philosophical  and  theo^m׳^cal  problems  b^mT^rely  whith 


what  is^pd^or  evel,  wight  orwron^^^frivolous  or  perti/r^t  md  everything 

was ^^^pden  and  understood  in  th^pde^ simple  terms,  ^ 

But ז ך  ■ ■iiiifr  in  Exodus  the  concept  changed  quite  radically  for  the  God  we 


knew  ±at  those  easy  terms  simply  no  longer  existed  for  us.  Suddenly,  with 

the  passage  of  time  and  with  the  progressive  and  maturing  experiences  of  our 

V*l 

ancestors,  God  changed  as  well  and  it  was  no  longer  as  q®4y  to  identify  Him, 
At  first.  He  is  something  quite  va^e;  we  neither  see  nor  hear  Him  but  know 
that  in  some  meaningful  way  He  is  instrumental  in  the  ways  of  men^nd  women. 
Later,  however,  the  picture  changes  draatlcally*  we  now  come  to  the  episode 


ii 


of  the  Burning  ^ush  where  we  note  God  in  fire  and  flame  but  the  bush  18  not 
consumed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Moses  who  is  drawn  to  this  remarkable  display 
of  God’s  power  is  warned  to  remove  his  shoes  f»r  he  stands  on  holy  ground* 
but  after  a while  even  these  magical  appearances  are 

the  people  want  to  know  His  namelwhich  11 1 l «וו^7יש dlffluuiL  iJl  Uh  


and  still  later  we  see  God  as  a miracle  worker, 

I li  I ■Til  11  irriias  He  must  con^MAae  m 


<ilie  ITluffiinilJlTrti  u'Mimm  He  must  oon^M^ec  not  only^Moses  and  Aaron 

but  the  children  of  Israel  as  well  since  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  who  this 
Ged  is*  Ii^short,  we  have  moved  away  from  the  uncomplicat^  deity  of  Genesis 
, ^ ri  iwi  of  י — - > to  a much  more  complex  dsity  who  mirrors  a 


=.--istmge>{  the  co— 
but  no  one,  i 8 


to  a much  more  complex 


world 


far  more  sophisticated  and  Ä<^וונp4יs8Bsג•fc^4♦••י^•■*■^*s^^^® 
venant  of  the  past  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  is 


ל"  W\/ut£/6^  I i 

linked  to  it,a**y  Iviiy^tiT  ent»  j^n  entirely  new  tradition  jMSirfr  he  evolved  since 

I • A'-t 

conditions,  wayd  of  life  and  concern^  so  totaliyiif ferent  what  they 

were  in  the  pearly,  less  complicateףü^ay8  of  Genesis* 

But  if  such  ie  the  Cats  with  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  specific  reference 

to  the  Torah  portion  we  ^ead  at  this  season  of  the  year,  how  much  the  more  so 

does  this  change  of  emphasis  apply  to  us  who  live  in  the  20th  century,  almost 

in  the  218t7  We  already  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  God  at  length  last 

Rosh  HaShono  but  now  we  are  forced  into  a confrontation  in  terms  of  identifi- 

oation*  After  all,  those  of  us  who  k^s  keek  to  identi^  with  Him  are  told 

4.  X-4-C--0  >־v>׳VI ־י־ ס— > 

V * ea  e ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


that  those 


we  look  about  us 


that  God  is  dead• 


values  and  Ideals  with  which  we  had  always  identified  His  presence  are  no^״^^^ 
as  visible  l^s  they  were  in  the  days  of  Exodu^  After  all,  a generation  which 
has  experienced  the  horror  of  attempt  at  Jewi 8 !^annihilation  can  not  80 
readily  or  easily  God!  And,  although  we  as  Jews  h»ve  this  view  more 

intimately  that  do  most  others  because  of  our  own  sad  experience,  the  popula- 


sceptical  of  i den t i f r with  Him  as  we 

when  the  splitting  of  the  atom  opened  ^be  new  warned  of 


man  beyond  the  confines 


tlon  in  general  is  as  sceptical  of  identif 
after  all,  is  the  when  the  splitting  o 


and  when  the  thrust  of  a rocket] 


nuclear 


of  earth*  In  such  a context,  iiiuch  a setting,  no  wonder  that  it  is  no  long- 


Hi 


er  so  simple  to  identify  with  God,  either  for  us  or  for  the  general  popul«^on. 

The  point  is  that  we  no  longer  seek  Him  in  tonss  of  the  old  »ays  or  as 

me  He  warn  in  the  ׳Wh.  Today,  God  is  assooiated  with  deeds, 
beliefs,  ralues  espoused  and  attitude«  considered  rather  than  as  a Person,  a 
Being,  a Power  and  certainly  not  a.  something  Absolute,  «e  identify  Ö0- 
deed,  of  goodness  decency,  r^e  honor,  deeds  in  which  «participate-,^ 

"*  **®*P  thought,  commitment  to  tpi  Ultimate 

and  finally,  it  disengages  us  from  the  troubling  problem  that  we  »ortals  are 
Finite  and  He  is  Infinltej!.  But  man  finds  himself  in  such  a q£dary  that 
even  so  simple  an  equation  as  linking  God  with  Life  is  no  longer  an  easy  matt- 
er  but  must  be  debated, argued  and  distorted  until  that  whi^h  is  basic  to  the 
human  being,  ]to  you  and  me  and  all  other  mortals  on  earth^jbecomes  a matter  of 
discord,  distrust  and  despair.  Take,  for  example,  the  o^  of  the  t״lks  In 
Paris.  We  are  a Jen3»t±on  which,  as  westerners,  I UifrtTrTM  God  with  Life 
snd  has  always  done  so,  Indeed,  we  pDace  t».e  greatest  emphasis  and  value  on  it 
as,  presumably,  do  the  *״d  yet  when  we  look  at  ten  f»ce«  at  the 

peace  talks,  ^ supposedly  mature  natbons  representing  ^^P^^hich  d-s 
want  peace,  harmont  and  well-being,  we  find  ourselves  in  a״sltuatlon  U־re 
botbsldes  Simply  refuse  to  identify  themselves  with  whatever  it  is  that  Gpd 
represents  in  *is  most  bais  essence.J  «be  shape  of  the  conference  table  has 
reached  such  prcportlons  of  discord  and  ״isgrust  that  all  negoti onatl ons ס^ ־ 
halted,  that  conversation  even  i״  its  most  elementary  form  « at  a standstill 
and  that,  in  th^meantlme,  hundreds  if  not  *“o^ds  of  men  are  being  killed 
in  thJline  of  a nebulous  duty  each  and  every  de^.  Their  death  is  not  only 
negation  of  our  identify  with  *^od  but  it  is  the  ultimate  sadness^f  despair 
and  desolation  for  tbe^e  hundreds  or  thousands  of  f«,pilles.  ־^,this  why^ 
W.  cmt/iTot  agree  ,eiT  the  shape  of -«׳conference  table  er  the  procedure  fo^s- 
cuspions,  no^i  tho  p^per  .«־-thod  of  ^dres־,.«d4־w  this  is  ^ a tot«i  negation 

r ' '\^  m . . . db  ^ A _ • ^ ^ A 


/ Delty^-fi.'  our  11^  A"^®"® ׳”“ “ ° * י‘ ״ ״*“* * ®יי׳ י 

finue  without  raising  a cry  of  moral  outrage  must  surely,  C•  of  a necessity 
0^4■  by  definition,  refute  his  Idejjfefloatlon  with  Deity.  One  can  not  identl- 


iv 


ly  with  God  under  8uob  clroumstanoes{  It  woMd  be  a contradiction  In  terms־•  As 
a matter  of*  fact,  IrÄjbhia  context  there  18  oven  no  need  to  define  Deity  for  It 


would  be  a self-defeating  task•  For  grown  men  representing  responsible  nations 
to  play-act  on  their  own  self-esteem,  on  their  virtues  of  Nt  and  arrogance  at 
the  expense  of  human  life,  «99«1י>  the  shedding  of  blood  could  be  stopped  without 


too  much  effort  at  least  on  a temporax*y  basis.  Is  a dls association  with  Deity 

which  Indicates  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  huiwaw  eundufwt  since  the  1930s• 

^*1■  ^ 

But  we  need  not  go  se  fa^ייjLae^aMfc=gAfa^«pt  to  •miMMeV=iw#h  values  or  Idoi 


But  we  need  not  go  se  fa^ייjLae^a^g=gAfa^«pt  to  •^woMeVawMi  values  or  Ideal 
which  reflect  at  least  a glimmer  of  those  dJ^ents  which  we  associate  with  God־• 
ll£sc  spoke  of  the  table  In  Varls  but  we  might  hav^entloned  the  i1nr^i>wnHTle 
situation  of  the  Pueblo  as  well,  but  we  shall  leave  that  for  another  time•  Let 
us,  instead,  look  at  a situation  closer  to  home,  one  that  happened  only  a few 
weeks  ago  and  one  which  was  really  very  PirwiTsr  except  that  the  wh«^  aapeet  of 
the  ;^cldent  was  so  terribly  tragic*  For  a pe|^Le  who  by  tradition  and  incllna- 
tion  seek  to  identify  i^K^^od,  w^o  as  Americans  const  ntly  oali;  on  Him  and  who 

•U1-^2V 

even  imprint  our  money  with  His  name  we  *ireyj extremely  callous^  hard  and  harsh 
and  disregaJi*d  those  values  usually  Identified  with  Him*  For  example,  there 
^re  the  qualities  of  compassion,  concern,  helpfulness  and  humanity  btit  we 
apply  these  values  only  at  our  own  pleasure  b41ng  careful  always  to  discriminate 
in  our  own  favor.  I refer,  specifically,  to  the  Incident  some  weeks  ago  when 
rats  were  found  on  Park  Avenue,  close  to  59th  stmeet.  It  was  a simple  facts 
these  rodents  with  whom  ^e  lijjNew  York  are  all  too  familiar״  had  reacted  to 
some  gentle  people  who  had  dropped  breal(^  crumbs  to  feed  the  pigeons*  ¥e  know 
of  rats  bjp  way  of  Harlem,  even  Congress  a year  sr  two  ago  debated  a certain 
appropriation  to  eliminate  rats  from  slum  dwellings  but  alljof  these  instances 
of  rodents  in  our  cities  passed  without  quite  as  much  fanfare  and  turmoil  as 
‘iC^i^eoent  incidents•  Then,  because  of  the  location  of  these  unpleasant  ani- 
mals,  the  whole  city  administration  was  galvanized  into  action'  heads  of  city 
departments  such  as  Health,  Housing  and  Pest  Control  were  on  the  stone,  ways 
vore  discussed  to  eliminate  this  hazard  and  no  appropriation  was  too  much  to 
ask  to  halt  this  dread  invaaion.  In  short,  it  was  quite  a contrast  to  our 


♦ 


. . J.ack  of  concern  wben  these  rodents  invade  other  parts  of  he  city,  those  parts 
which  arejnot  so  readily  general  population  and^^not  w!! 


Important  to  the  city's  fi..anclal  and  political  status•  tien,  we  chose 

to  ourselves  with  the  vsaues  which  identify  God. on  our  terms  rather 

L 

than  on  His !terms;  we  arelfar  more  likely  to  accept  His  presence  in  terms  of 


when  it  affects 


what  Her  represents  wben  our  own  status  is^involved 
the  liveslof  oth^s* 


This,  then,  ray  friends,  is  the  problem  for  us  in  our  time  and  the  example 
oould  be  multiplied  endlessly•  In  ovtr  ^orab  portion  the  sEltuatlon  was  relative 
ly  simple  as  we  sought  to  identify  our  God  bu3t ג י»  it  is  a far  more  complex^ 


ignore  His  vblues  and 

) <־יי^  •Vwv.  -Ct'  , 


ire  no  longer  pwvii  seek  Him  out,  we 


world  •i 


those  ideals,  which  He 


• ^t  is  not  a happy  commenta1*y  for  us  as  humam  beings  nor  for  our 
time;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  can  not  be  happy  with  oxurselves  and  we  are  not'• 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  Issgi■■  ifirilfil»  111  mu  him  aווווtste■וו.  were^  still  slaves 
so  are  we  slaves  to  our  own  inhiunanity,  otir  own  selfishness,  our  own  self-esteei 


euid  therefore  oaui  not  identify  ^gia^  ^od4  But^  as  itfr  ־tli 


.pjr  1 1 11  ^ prepared  themselves  for  freedom  and  ns^ed  b know  their  ^od  so  might  we 
become  free  and  know  of  whom  and  to^  whom  we  speak•  Let  us,  then,  come  t*  know 
oiu•  God  or,  at  thejveiry  least  ^as  a prelude  to  spiritual  freedom,  those  ideals 
which  represent  Him  to  us  on  earth  and  then  let  us  live  accordingly'•  Perhaps 
then  ours  too  will  be  holy  groxind  for  our  God  will  be  naar• 


Amen/ 


(v  . / '"L  / 

/ 


Heb«  Tab•,  Friday  evening,  January  17^»  1969■ 


/מ 


/ 
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THE  MINOH  PHOPHETS:  I:  MICAH. 


fiends,  tjfils  year  In  terras  of  our  Spring  Lecture  Sermon  Series  we  are 


of  our  sacred  literature:  the  proph- 


going  to  discuss  a little  known 


ets.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  of  the  prophetic  giants  such  as  Isaiah,  Jere- 
raiah  and  Ezekiel,  we  even  know  some  of  the^tandarit  prophetic  quotations  but 
very  few  know  who  these  men  are,  what  message  they  had  to  bring  forth  and 
what  their  place  was  In  relation  to  thn  rן־1ד־ו  nf  the  community  of  Israel.  As 


what  their  place  was  In  relation  to  thn  rן־1ד־ו  nf  the  community  of  Israel.  As 
a consequence,  let  me  make  ■the  follcwing  statement«  of  in- 

troductlon  1 1 we— 01  no  thoao  imuLi 


X-u'iibt•.  In  the  first  place,  a prophet  Is  a seer,  a visionary,  a man  who  pre- 
diets  the  future•  All  these  men,  of  course,  prophesy  In  the  name  of  the  Lord 
but  the  test  of  prophesy  Is  critical:  will  the  events  of  which  they  speak 
come  true?  In  our  tradition,  although  false  prophets  are  mentioned  time  and 
again,  this  acid  test  Is  met:  the  pfeophesles  come  to  pass  and  the  prophets 
are  vindicated•  Secondly,  all  of  these  raenr^  and  In  a few  lOgtances  women 
were  p\fophets  also,  carried  this  message  of  God  as  a burden;  that  Is  to  say, 


was  to  them  an  awe- 


the  very  fact  that  they  felt  the  compulsion  to 


some  fact  and  a heavy  responsibility  which  affected  their  entire  life•  Third, 


these  men  were  unusually  strong  personalities,  they  were  individuals  of  a 


dls- 


highly  unique  stamp  of  character  and  although  they  were  reviled, 
liked  andrauthorl tles^pursued^^^M»  they  never  deviated  from 


liked  and[  authorities  pursued  they  never  deviated  from  the/  burden 

of  their  message  and  they  never  renounced  any  aspect  of  the  aoBwipo^hlch, 
they  felt  or  knew,  came  from  God•  As  a consequence,  no  matter  what  the  pers- 
onal  dangers,  they  always  spl^  their  mind  because  they  were  concerned^! th 
our  people's  national  destiny•  If  the  propets  did  not  speak  the  trufeh.  If 
the  people  did  not  listen.  If  their  voices  were  not  heeded,  the  armies  of 
the  enemies  would  surely  come  to  encircle  the  nation,  would  defeat  It  and 
would  carry  our  people  Into  exile•  There  was,  t3Ä׳  prophets  maintained^;(  only 
one  avenue  toward  peace  and  s6r*0nlty:  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  as  they 
mouthed  His  «Anhi  mtanhg  i.viij  iiuTinTa׳  nr  -r^rr^aem^ 


11 


There  remains,  then,  but  one  other  point  of  Interest  to  discuss:  why  do 

1/ 

we  this  Lecture-Sermon  S rles  "The  Minor  Prophets".  What  Is  "minor"  a- 

A 

bout  them?  Why  not  "major"?  The  answer  Is  almost  too  simple  to  believe;  ■e 
(yJi 

deslgnate^^a  "major"  prophet  one  who  has  written  a great  deal  and  whose  extensive 
words  are  a part  of  our  sacred  !literature•  Thus,  for  example,  IsaAah  has  66 
chapters,  -bf  Jeremiah  -we  hoVje  *^^ehapterg־  and  4)f  Ezekiel  V'c^chapters  remain.  By 


whom  we  have  aar  little  material; 


contrast,  the  "minor"  prophets  are  those 


mwoti  h□  0nVj1111nr~1  "iiMii  1^  For  example,  some  of  the  prophets  we  will  discuss 
An  the  "minor"  class  1 float lcn'יי‘,  have  bttt  one  chapter  linked  to  their  name; 
others  3,  or  6 or^  at  most^  Beäoirlmj:.  14.  That  Is  the  sole  difference  between 

manor  and  mlnnrf  for  the  jiTTiplut■  nn  hnrn  f^r  l^nn  Pf  ^.4 

The  prophet  Mlcah/whom  we  ■sha-ll  pT this  evening  Is  such  a minor 


prophet;  we  have  but  seven  of  his  chapters  available  to  us.  He  lived  very 
early  In  our  history.  In  the  8th  century  BCE;  for  those  who  know  our  tradition 
a little  better,  suffice  It  to  say  that  he  was  a contemporary  of  Isaiah.  We 
know  also  that  he  was  a man  of  the  countryside,  we  can  even  pinpoint  bis  place 
of  birth  of  origins  on  ancient  maps  but  we  do  not  know  exactly  who  he  was  In 
terms  of  defining  his  family  relationships.  This  Is  an  Interesting  aspect  of 
the  prophets;  they  always  Identified  themselves  properly,  we  know  who  and  what 

I 

they  are  and  where  they  belong  and  not  to  find  such  a full  designation,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mlcah,  Is  most  unusual.  We  can  conclude  from  this  omission,  right- 
ly  or  wrongly  we  shall  never  know,  that  Mlcah  came  from  extremely  humble  orl- 
gins  for  had  his  father  been  a ^n  of  prominence  or^ position  he  would  have 
been  identified  as  such. 

All  was  not  well  In  Israel  the  time  of  Mlc^;  the  people  were  disloyal, 
the  authorities  were  dishonest,  the  enemy  Assyria  was  threatening  and  the 
people  of  Israel  were  not  concerned  with  their  Imminent  doom.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Mlcah  rose.  In  a real  challenge  to  the  Establishment,  and  said  that 
God  is  not  Interested  In  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  brought  by  the  people  but. 
Instead,  In  a decent  way  of  life  which  elevated  honor,  decency  and  love  to  the 


place  of  greatest  Importance*  There  were  false  propbeta  to  be  sure  and  ^ey  spoke 
in  terms  of  political  expediency  but  Nloab  would  not  bow  to  the  popular  will  and 
he  was  ready  to  call  the  peple  to  account*  Ve  can  best  summarize  bis  message  by 
saying  that  Mloah  was  primarily  against  standardized  and  automatic  ritualt  the 
lifting  of  the  Klddush  cup  or  the  bringing  of  sacrifices  were  not  sufficient  for 
a people  which  cheated*  lied  and  hurt  each  other  with  malice  aforethought;  rather 
he  equated  Judaism  with  ethics  and  demanded  a moral  regeneration*  c״  the  people 
would  do*  indeedt  as  be  commanded*  them  God  would  alter  ^is  decision  and  the  ene«> 
my  would  not  crush  Israel*  There  was*  therefore*  a chance  for  change  but  we 
know  the  people  did  not  listen*  las  Mloah  predicted*  theyLnemy  came*  defeated  Is- 
rael*  carried  them  into  exile  and  while  a remnant  suz^vlved*  the  loss  to  the  ^s- 
raelltes  as  a people  and  as  a faith  was  beyond  any  redeeming  feature*  '^he  da- 
mage  would  haunt  uo|for  centuries  to  oome*~  J 

This*  my  friends*  is  the  essence  of  the  book*  But  one  can  never  understand 
nor  appreciate  such  a setting  with  deep  feeling  by  ■ly  having  to 


tell  you  of  it.  Turn  now  to  your  English  Bibles,  to  the  Book  of  Micah  and  let 
us,  In  the  Interest  of  time,  begin  with  Chapter  3»  on  page;7^1• 

vv  1«  4 advantage  taken  by  authorities  | 

I 5-  12  fälse  prophets  & rulers  & punishment 

Chapter  4 message  of  hope,  peace  and  contentment  if  people  will  change 

note  vv  1-  7 incl;  also  Isaiah  2:2-4 

Chapter  5 message  of  destruction  and  fury  of  God  bee.  people  will  not  hear 

vv  9-14 

Chapter  6 confrontation  between  God  (represented  by  Micah)  and  people 
vv  1-5  Gd/  people 

6-7  people  fulfill  their  obligations? 

8 answer;  cardinal  pt  of  Reform  Judaism  re:  social  justice 
Chapter  7 final  dialogue  and  prophet's  positive,  hopeful  answer 
1 vv  1-6  whole  world  bad  || 


7-13  personal  faith  & punishment  for  others 


Iv• 


wl8  - 20  message  oT  redemx)tlony  compas^slon  and  remerabranoe  ot  the  past* 
On  this  not^»  my  friends , ve  end  our  reading  and  discussion  of  Mloah« 

You  see  bis  predicament,  you  noted  his  langua^^e,  you  could  hopefully  feel  the 
pover  of  bis  words  as  he  attempted  to  dissuade  bis  people  from  a wrong  and  a 
self-dest motive  path*  Xn  the  end  he  did  not  succeed  but  he  remained  a man 
of  hope  as  he  recalled  for  the  people  lihe  promise  of  old,  sworn  to  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob*  Ve  see  then  bow  deep  In  that  early  era  the  tradition  of  our 
fathers  and  what  comfort  It  brought,  even  In  the  midst  of  hurt  and  turmoil* 

Xt  does  not  have  the  same  force  In  our  time  but  the  message  or  the  Implication 
of  Mlcah  should  not  go  unnoticed)  his  plea  for  a moral  regeneration  Is  as 
relevant  today  ae  It  was  In  bis  time*  "Xt  has  been  told  thee  what  Is  good) 
what  Lord  requires*  do  Justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly•" 

Amen• 


Heb.  Tab«,  Friday  evenl״\  g,  January  10,  19^9 

The  Minor  Propbetd*  Xt  Mlcah 


I SRAEL  י SjCEN  SURE 

l*h^d  be«n  scheduled  to  spk  on  -Prospects  fr  N,  Yr- 
bt  new  yr  ^egan  quite  diff  than  we  had  anticipated, 

Jewlshly  speaking.  -r  4 י. 

2 want  to  apk  to  u about  Censure  In  UN  vs  Israel  not 

bee  I can  add  anything  special  to  wbat  already  In 
press  bt  bee  should  understand  It  frm  more  Intimate 

Jewish  pt  of  view.  ^ a.  ^ 

3 all  know  antecedents  to  ths  episode*  constant  inc 

slons  by  El  Fatah  into  Is  territory,  border  sklrmi 
Suez  shellings,  etc.  Bkame  on  both  sides  , . , , 

4 recent  wave  of  events*  hijacking  of  airliner  & held 
in  Arab  land  frfo  qUite  some  time;  two  wkk  ago*  in 
Athens,  destruot  of  El  A1  plane  & death  of  one  is 
passenger  as  well  as  wounding  of  some  others. 

5  response  by  Is  in  destruction  of  13  airplanes  on 
Bqoznit  Intematl  airport  without  loss  of  single  mai 

or  inJuiTT  to  anyone  ^ ^ j 

6 paeenthetioallyi  could  h^ve  attacked  military  air- 
ports  but  did  not  bee  terrorist  attaekli^  EL  Alj  or! 
could  have  hurt  Leb  eco  adtso  by  blowing  up  termini 
which  islFree  ^tj?  A lined  with  shops  that  deal  in 
gold  items!  except,  lovely  A artistic  in  design. 

7 result  of  Beirut  plane  dqstiniotion,  UN  A Censiire 

PROBLEMS 

1 Biany  of  us,  even  Jews,  seem  to  be  terribly  upset 
by  m-neuvers  of  Isralis;  we  seem  to  side  ilttb  view 
held  currently  by  so  many  Amertoansf  who  are  not 
emotionally  tied  to  Israelis 

2 They  all  feel  that  whereas  Am  with  us  in  7 day  wr 
bee  Jews  "underdogs",  not  so  now  boo  we  superior 

3 side  evidently  with  Sefanton  view,  never  repudiat 
ed  by  Nixon,  that  we  weed  more  "evenhanded"  polio 
in  Middle  East  which  means  that  wo  should  nqlongr 
favor  Israel 

4 the  fact  that  Arabs  outnumber  Is  8 to  1,  are  her 
sworn  enemies,  A are  supported  by  Russian  arms  1י^ 
evidently  no  !Reasons  to  oast  Sctf^i^n*  s statement^, 
into  realm  of  the  ludicrous  ! 

5 other  reasons  for  being  against  Isr^i  action* 
fear  to  lose  50  Jets,  risk  world  opinion  which  wo 
need  (Pope,  Russians,  DeG,  etc);  few  incidents  vs 
ul^aeserve  such  a response  in  intensltyi  2 others* 

6 ■ubtle  anti-sem*  reprisal  renews  concept  of  peopl 
who  are  like  god  of  OT;  a';;|Vrap  into  which  even  so 
rel  sensitive  a man  as  Robt  Kennedy  fell  A for  it 
be^wa^  severely  oritlzod  Just  prior  to  his  death. 


I 


7 It  means » Kl  1,  jealous,  harsh,  without  pi^Y 
& seen,  of  course,  in  contrast  to  Gd  of  Love  ־ X 

8 finally,  object  to  actions  bee  "bs  wrong  nation/" 
what  does  that  mean?  least  belligerent?  True;  De 
G even  calls  Lebanon  "a  peaceful  nation"  but  no 
such  thing;  all  enemies,  in  official  state  of  war; 
only  diff  levels  of  degrees  of  involvement 

9 Leb  not  in  1967  war  bee  army  leaders  would  not  sac 
their  men,  were  smart  enough  to  know  they  could 
not  win.  Crisis  in  their  country  but  sense  of 
army  prevailed. 

Axxswox^s  X 

1 strength  is  only  language  people  like  that  unders 

2 we  in  US  have  strength  & built  up  weapons  as  a de 
terrent  vs  Russia;  don’t  use  it  bdo  of  nuclear 
holocust  but  «h  principle  is  the  same; 

3 every  nation  can  build  up  strength  e^ce^t  Israeli 

used  it  I ^ j * ■1  ו 

4 policty  and  influence  of  Russia  not  disc  at  all. 

5 no  attempt  to  undeti^'^d  psych  of  Israel;  beaten, 
hurt,  attac^d,  ignored  for  yrs,  whowed  into  oven 
Will  not  lot  it  happen  again 

6 terrible  psychosis;  how  could  it  happen  in  JOs? 
t^ichman  trial  evoked  it  again;  sentiments  of  weak 
ness,  co״״rdice  and  apathy;  thus,  a terrible  re- 

sentment  in  Sabra,  in  youth,  in  new  generation  who 
must  constantly  prove  their  worth  i 

7 a terrible,  almost  self-destructive,  infer  ^mple 

CONCLUSION  ( - ' 

a world  can  debate  endlessly,  Isr  could  c^e)les 

not  interested  in  censure  & verbal  attacks  if.  one 
sided;  where  censure  of  Arabs  for  their  acts? 
b words  of  Popes  dd(not  upset  them  especially  after 
silence  of  past  or  concern  for  incAwk  Jerus  Holy 
Places  when  world  falling  apart  but  not  silence 
earlier  re  Jew’s  holy  plac«»•  blockade,  etc. 
o Pope’s  form  of  address  partic  galling  "Palestine 
Israel  in  existence  for  20  yrs,  he  uses  Palest  I 
d world  will  have  to  learn  that  Jews  will  not  be 
pushed  around  and  will  respond  no  matter  what, 
e what  Israelis  do  there  not  only  permits  them  to 
survive  & defend  themselves  but  givescourage  to 
u^  all. 

f I kot  bothby  attack;  amproud  of  them,  wish  them 
well;  if  that  be  ohauvenism,  8°  'י®  when  hits 

home,  emotions  brought  into  play;  All  Jw8|-brothr8 

/ריי  p/’  V^ר e*  י-^ 

Heb,  Tab.,  Frld  eve,  Jan.  3#  1969  ^ 
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OPENING  Hymn?( 

PRAYER  BEFORE  CANDLES:  LUCIE 

Prayer : i^ENDY 

Bor'chu  p.  50 

Prayer : MARQJARET 

Shema  P 51 ״ 

thru  p.  57 

Hashklvelnu 

Prayer:  Sue 

p.  8990־ 

May  the  '״'ord 
K^ddüish 

Who  can  Retell 

3 Sermons:  Mike,  Marion,  Doron 
Dan 

p.  912־ 

Adoration,  p.  ?1 

Kaddlsh 

Collect 

Announcemerts : ILL 
Closing  Hymn 


READERS:  Miss  Lucl  Steinltz 

Miss  Wendy  Bass 
. Miss  Margaret  Freedman 
Miss  Sue  Share 

3 Preachers:  Mr.  Michael  Perlmutter 
Miss  Marlon  Frank 
Mr•  Doron  Holzer 

YTH  ADVISOR:  MR.  DAN  SCHARTZ;  Student-rabbi 


Chan  a holiday  which  refers  to  an  adult  event  of 
lon^r  ago  I military  victory  won  by  army  of  Jud 
the  Maco  but  also  story  of  a iiiiraole:.  Ilg|1j|:s• 
Menor ah , gi f t s « songs 

all  lead  us  to  see  the  miracle  of  a child’s  smile 
its  appreciation,  its  jo^^^at^hs  seas  of  light 
course  of  cent,  adult  ■erJLmnt  became  holiday 
orient  tow  child  & in  ths  context  partic  dellgb 
to  welcome  young  people  to  our  Syn,  om*  pulpt* 
£xpres80ur  gratitude  to 

But  in  context  of  this  Service,  what  do  festival 
lights  mean?  Some  say*  Torah,  Light  of  Gd, 
Justice,  Mercy,  Love,  Coumge!  all  true 
But  re  what  we  have  seen  A ]ffeard  ths  eve  A re  la- 
tlve  to  growth  of  yth  in  our  cong  family  over 
past  yr  A half FAIENCE• 

Patience  to  wait  fr  ths  yo  ng  people  to  grow  up 
fuilVj  to  mature,  to  take  their  place  in  soo* 
Hear,  read,  see  lot  re  neg  express  of  yth  in  our 
time  but  these  young  people  have  asked  to  be 
wth  us*  a remark(^occ'i?or\  1968  +ז׳׳ י ־ — , 

Let  then  lights  mean  gifts,  joy,  oausCC,  ded  fr 
yoiuigsters  of  all  ages  but  for  us  adAts,  let 
them  be  PATIENCE  bee  we  have  faith  that  from  the 
youngsters,  A those  like  them,  we  may  yet  de— 
rive  leadership  A hope  for  future  to  live  in 
a better  more  meaningful  world. 

¥e  wish  them  well  for  fulfillment  of  all  their 
dreams  and  u 

' ( s \ 1 /■  \ X (is✓'  V- ־ ־ . , I 


I ׳ ז ^ ^ \ ^ 


Hhanukoh  !^^ongs 


WHO  CAN  RETELL? 

Who  can  retell  the  things  that  befell  us? 
Who  can  count  them? 

In  ev'ry  age,  a hero  or  sage  came  to  our  a1 
HARKl 

In  days  of  yore,  in  Israel's  ancient  land 
Brave  Maccabeus  led  the  faithful  band. 

But  now  all  Israel  must  as  one  arise. 
Redeem  itself  through  deed  and  sacrifice. 

Mi  Y'malel  g'vurot  Yisroel? 

Otan  me  yim-ne? 

Hein  B'chol  dor  ya־־kum  ha'gibor  go-el 
ho־am 

SHEMAl 

Ba-yomim  ho-heim  baz-man  ha  zeh 
Macabee  mo־shi'a  u'fodeh 
U'v-yomeinu  kol  am,  Yisroel 
Yis— ached  ya— kum  L'hi— ga-el. 


MO-OS  TSUR 

Mo-os  Tsur  Ye'  shu-osi 
L'cho  Noeh  L'sha-bei-ach 
Tikon  Beis  Tefilosi 
V'Shom  Todoh  N'zabei-ach 
L'eis  Tochin  Mat-bei-ach 
Mi-tsor  Ham-na-bei-ach 
Os  Egmor,  B'shir  Mis-mor 
Chanukas  Na-mis-bei-ach . 

Ro-os  Sov־oh  Naph-shi 
B'yogon  Kochi  Choloh 
Chayyei  Meir'ru  B'koshi 
B'shibud  Malchus  Egloh 
Uv־yodo  Hag-doloh 
Hotzi  es  Has-guloh 
Cheil  Par-oh,  V'chol  Zar־oh 
Yordu  B'even  M'tsuloh, 


ROCK  OF  AGES 

Rock  of  Ages,  let  our  song 
Praise  Thy  saving  power. 

Thou,  amidst  the  raging  foes 

Wast  our  shelt-ring  tower. 

Furious,  they  assailed  us 

But  Thine  arm  availed  us 

And  Thy  word 

Broke  their  sword 

When  our  own  strength  failed  us. 

Children  of  the  martyr  race 
Whether  free  or  fettered 
Wake  the  echoes  of  the־ songs 
Where  ye  may  be  scattered. 
Yours  the  message  cheering 
That  the  time  is  nearing 
Which  will  see 
All  men  free 
Tyrants  disappearing. 


VATECHI 


INTRO  y 

GENERiVL 

1 on«  of  those  Instances  where  name  of  T & ±±.8  conten| 
have  opp  meaning 

2 Vayechl  refers  to  life  from  word  "Chai"  but  contenti 
oonoemed  almost  exclusively  with  death 

3 Bk  of  Genets  Is  ended,  key  people  diet  Joseph,  Jac| 

elders  ofpribe;  12son8  nevexjheard  froo^galn•’ 

B SPECIFIC  ’ ׳ 

L not  onl^sucb  occurence t have  it  also  In  Chafiye 
where  title  speaks  of  life  of  Sara  but  content 
tells  ofher  death 

Z some  sayjthis  oolnoldenoe,  accidental  but  I not  at 
all  convinced• 

3 in  contrast,  as  seen  by  these2  examples,  a lesson.* 
in  slmple8r&  m0st|111aslc  sense:  life/  death,  death/ 
life  are  intertwined,  interwoven,  i7e  one 


BODY 

A Continuity 

1 injboth  instances,  basis  lesson  is  obvious 

2 the  great  people,  the  major  personalities,  of  our 
peopl^yraditlon  die  but  the  future  is  assured 

3 thus,  have  continuity  In!|30th|^n8t2u10ds ; SaraH*  s 
death  releases  Abe  & Isaac  to  8ea1*ch  for  ^ebecczb 
and  in  this  manner  continue  the  generations  which 
will  eventually  lead  to  Promised  Land 

4 in  case  of  Joseph  & Jacob  and  death  of  elders,  th< 
life  of  people  also  continues  for  the  unity  of  the 
Hebrews  is  established  and  their  path  is  clearly 
marked 

צ path  now  leads^rom  freedotp  to  slavery  but  this 
will  bring  us  Moses,  Exodus  and  Mt.  Sinai 

6 what  we  must  understaaid  is  that  life  & death  , 
cycle  clearly  deliniates  a change^TU^ 

B CHANGE 

but  this  change  not  a simple  process  by  any  means 

2 in  frame  of  reference  of  '■^orah,  indicates  a com- 
plete  and  irrevocable  shifting  of  emphasis 

3 change,  hopefully,  is  for  the  better  but  incident 
means  that  something  new,  different,  quite  uniike 

earlier  event  h^s  taken  place  or  is  about  to*00011r 

4 in  fhort,  a shift  has  taken  place  and  things  can 
never  again  be  the  same,  what  was  in  former  days 
or  under  earlier,  different  circumstances,  can 

not  be  recalled 

5 this  valid  for  Sarah  for  it  is  the  end  of  the 
simple  days  and  ways  for  her  family  as  nomads 

now  olLso  for  Joseph  the  end  of  an  era  and  a 


r 


ii 

far  more  complex  s±uation  arises 


*^1  that  the  leseon  Is  same  for  us 

the  principle  Is  the  same  for  all 
2 not  only  on  level  of  life  & death  but  wherever  VT 

Change  is  obviou»<>,  it 

3 we  Son־t  like  it,  we  often  etrtve  ^nst  it  .?•we 

v«am  for  old,  tried,  true  but  it  can  no^  « 

'*  ״he:;“1rgv״:־w:rtrn::."h״  ::r־H-s־d. 

״reotion  shifted  ^ 

TrWlT^’ marriage,  birth  of 

6 these  intimate  e  י י«®  ^^^Le  to 

who  recognizes  them  bettor  bee  oi  x!׳/ 

deal  with  life  on  more  mature  level• 

CONCLUSION 

\ thr״itrast.  then.  life  tf 

present,  progress  and  that  which  is  safe.^par 

2 no^  mt«ly“i^־.  theoretical  Torah 

:״sl״t  rSeiant  to  what  we  experience  4 feel 

\ ?rbt^l;:ped^hat  we  approach  life  with  ^de^st^d- 

ing  o״d  learn  to  appreolat^nis ״״ ״t.-st 
able  to  make  our  P®“®•  ^ooept  4 use  it| 

2 if  change  comes  b we  can  ever  be  same 

m and  there  is  no  way  fully,  then  change 

3 if  it  helps  us  meet  ,at  and  most 

-’  for  the  good  and ־**״״ ״«*  ft״״,bp^eclat־d  4 
personal  emotions  something  to  be  app 

loved• 

AMEN 


Heb.  Tab..  Sat  4M,  1^4/69 


f 


Af-cMi'jes 


^£PT. גו-ף6ף ן£^. 
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WORLD  CLB:  OEM  SB 
In  T port  TOLDOS  rd  of  conflc 
betw  2 broths  JAC/ES«  Theirs 
the  conflict  between  gd/evil 
fr  thrs  a complex  world  & th 
surely  ^omנץlex  men»  Story  nt 
only  sim  to  life  as  we  know  i 
bt  has  strange  twists  in  ths 
battle  betw  gd/evil,  evil  is 
winner;  Esau  gets  birth/bles 
So  interst  to  touch  on  it  to- 
day  bee  we  come  together  to 
commem  another  struggle  when 
gd  also  lost  ! And  ths  so  dif 
bee  as  Jews  our  at tit  always 
pos,  Ik  to  future^vth  confid, 
take  it  for  granted ^gd  wins  ן 
here  all  diff;  evil  wins,  t-^A^ 
We  know  it  all  too  wells  one 
of  grt  tragedies,  *i*  millio 
d for  no  cause,  without  reas 
on,  wth  no  hope  in  heart  & w 
know  1 of  grt  tragedies  of  r 
age  bee  not  only  people  died 
bt  civiliz,  cultur,  hum  worth 
As  wth  T:  evil  seems  triumph, 
Bt  we  beg  to  diff,  can  t esep 
our  herit  as  Jews;  are  optim 
& that  perhaps  best  reasn  fr 


Fr,u  see,  evil  can  never  triii 
altogethrJ  our  being  here  fr 
bids  it  & that  is  why  we  mus 
return  time  & again,  yr/year 
They  are  not  ^0r40^1^en,  live 
in  r hearts:‘  f at h/1j10t!)ers  ; 
husb/wives,  broth/sist;  yes, 
even  child  in  la  !own  or  unlcnw 
graves  & as  long  as  we  live, 
they  live ,1  remembered,  believ 
ed  in, so  that  ths  not  empty 
gesture  bt  one  frm  th  heart, 
EJvl  may  triumph  fr  the  moment 
& surely  takes  its  toll  bt  e 
not  prevail;  gdness,  decency 
gpirit,  mind,  heart  prevail 
& that  is  purp  reasn  fr  r 
being  together.  As  wth  J/Es 
struggle  always  part  of  man 
bt  we  assure  cont  of  gd  fr  r 
saJce  & those  who  come  aftrj 
most  vital  fr  sake  ofl  dead  fr 
we  can’t  honor  them  if  we  fr 


get  or  neglect  or  cease  opti 
Our  diity  in  viewing  struggle  ־. 
that  gd  ^riumph  & prevail  # 
that  4t  oont  fr  thr  salce,  in 


thr 


“LOOKING  THINGS  OVER” 


■-T 
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The  current  issue  of  the  Reconstructionist,  one  of  the  best  Jewish  journals 
published,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a discussion  of  “The  Rabbi  and  the 
Community.”  There  are  several  interesting  articles  in  the  discussion  covering 
various  aspects  of  the  rabbinical  calling,  but  the  title  of  one  article,  "Unioniza- 
tion  of  the  Rabbinate,”  was  especially  intriguing  to  me. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  some  rabbis  might  want  to  form  them- 
selves  into  a union.  I began  to  imagine  myself  a member  of  “Rabbis’  Union, 
Local  No.  280,”  but  had  difficulty  determining  hovj  it  would  function.  Unions, 
generally,  are  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  for  higher  wages,  shorter  work- 
ing  hours  and  better  working  conditions.  I suppose  there  are  a good  many 
rabbis  who  feel  that  they  are  underpaid,  especially  in  a time  of  inflation  and 
spiraling  living  costs.  Possibly,  unionization  of  the  rabbinate  would  achieve 
better  salaries  in  many  deserving  instances.  But  I am  puzzled  as  to  how  things 
would  work  out  v/hen  the  union  began  to  demand  shorter  working  hours  for 
rabbis.  In  none  of  the  congregations  I have  served  have  I ever  been  asked  to 
report  on  the  number  of  hours  I worked  during  a given  week.  I would,  in  fact, 
find  it  impossible  to  determine  how  much  time  is  involved  in  my  rabbinic 
duties.  If  I happen  to  be  making  hospital  calls  or  visiting  a bereaved  family, 
and  in  the  process  of  doing  this,  am  organizing  in  my  mind  the  outline  of  the 
sermon, I will  preach  the  following  Friday,  does  the  thought  I give  to  the  sermon 
constitute  working  or  not-working?  What  about  weddings  on  a weekend?  Does 
this  mean  that  I am  working  overtime  and,  therefore,  have  a right  to  demand 
time  and  a half  for  labors  engaged  in  beyond  the  normal  working  week?  My  own 
feeling  is  that  any  rabbi  who  is  really  dedicated  to  his  work  seldom  finds  a 
waking  moment  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  some  aspect  of  his  professional  life. 
Actually,  he  is  constantly  promoting  nev»׳  projects  and  activities  which  no  one 
asked  him  to  undertake  and  this  involves  more  of  his  time  and  labor.  In  many 
a Temple  the  congregants  hope  and  pray  that  the  rabbi  will  put  in  a shorter 
work  week,  because  they  know  from  experience  that  every  time  he  gets  himself 
involved  in  new  projects  he  also  tries  to  get  the  members  involved,  and  they 
would  much  prefer  to  be  left  alone. 

That  rabbis  have  grievances  goes  without  saying,  and  grievances  in  any 
kind  of  labor  union  generally  produce  a strike.  The  main  grievance  of  rabbis 
is  the  fact  that  too  many  of  their  congregants  stay  away  from  services.  In  fact, 
they  stay  away  religiously!  I began  to  conjure  up  a situation  in  which  I,  a dues 
paying  member  of  Rabbis’  Local  No.  280  went  out  on  strike  against  the  syn- 
agogue  because  the  members  were  not  coming  to  services.  When  union  mem- 
bers  strike•  they  usually  picket  the  factory  or  business  which  employs  them, 
marching  back  and  forth  carrying  signs  or  placards  which  warn  the  public 
against  doing  business  with  the  place  being  struck.  I suppose  this  is  exactly 
w'hat  I would  have  to  do— march  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  Temple,  prefer- 
ably  on  a Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning,  with  a large  placard  which  read: 
“Don’t  Patronize  This  Synagogue — It  Is  Unfair  To  Rabbis!” 

Somehow,  this  whole  idea  sounds  ludicrous.  If  I am  striking  because 
people  don’t  come  to  services,  should  I then  help  compound  the  felony  by 
urging  them  to  stay  aw'ay  even  more?  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
unionizing  rabbis  for  such  a purpose  would  be  a total  loss.  We’d  be  beaten 
before  we  even  started! 

Joseph  Klein 
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RLV.  DAimIEL  K.  POLIiMG 


T.  port  fr  ths  wk:(O^W,  rd  of  Gd  rel/eal  Himself  to  M 
in  variety  of  ways  & sev  names.  M,  of  crse,  Is  ^ 
confused  & It  takes  long  time  for  him  to  comprehd 
that  all  these  names  & all  Instances  of  revelatlq 


= 1 & same  Deity 

Ths  lesson  may  well  be  applied  to  ths  occ  & to  spec 
reasn  6f  Service  fr  all  about  us  ace  ways— erf 

Gds  presence:  seen  In  various  guises  & many  Nqmes 
bt  all  = 1 & same  Del^ 

Refer.  In  partlc,  to  Churches  of  comm  & In  respect 
to  them  we  ar  ^llke  naive  M:^we  see  bt  have  no 
vision,  we  hear  bt  no  sound  ^cmas  to  , we  sens< 
bt  are  confused 

Churches  all  about  us,  valid  & beautiful  In  thr  mes 
age  &ut  we  do  not  them  or  thr  ministers.  To 

become  more  like  sophist.  M we  have  Invited  reps 
of  5 major  Churches  to  our  S nctj&  this  evening 
our  grt  prlv  & pg^aonal  pleasure  to  hear  one  of 
leading  Prot  clergy:  H-^V.  DANIEL  K.  POLING 
Inded,  we  can  carry  analogy  of  M.  further:  we  hear 
& see  & sense  decency,  brotherhd , honorable  S^ry 
Involvement  In  comm,  scholarship  & all  lead  to 
1 & same  person:  REV.  POLING. 

You  have  seen  blog  sketch  In  Bull,  but  worth  repe^ 


11 


Ing  that  he^at  Ft.  Wash  Collegiate  Ch  for  over  20 
yrs,  a part  of  Reform  Moveraert  which  has 

been  in  WY  since  1628!  REV  POLIWG  Is  the  ^yxJL^ 
mlnl-»tor  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  the  ministry 
We  see  then  not  only  that  REV  POLING  Is  a person 
who  deserves  respect  but  that  his  Church,  which 
Is  part  of  our  community  at  181  St  & Ft.  W sh  A e 

^  ז ד  j 

has  a truly  historic  affiliation, 
ke  M.  we  saw  did  not  realize,  we  encountered 
but  did  not  recognize,  we  passed  but  did  not  stop. 
N^w  all  merges  and  all  is  seen  and  we  we׳(^come  REV 
POLING  with  open  hearts. 


1/9/70 


V־f^l  thecdoh  herzl  institute 

Intro 


Act  Supt  Nathan  Brown:  don't  move  out  of  city 

bt  that  precisely  what  J doing  or  else:  private  sch 
& no  plea  will  ^op  them;  only  eco  & even  that  no  de 
terrent  bee  ed  so  vital  to  Jew. 

Do  ths  bee  J realizes  that  crux  of  N upsurge  Is  not 
better  schls,  busing,  texts,  audlo-v,  rihlch  could 

contrni  Decent,  but  issue  Is  commun 

these  2 quite  dlff! 

DüCaNT:  bötter  ed , more  personal,  direct  0.3(^■^,  Imme 

®’נז׳״־  currlc,  text,  Innov,.  etc 
COMM  CONT.  ;^r  more  complex  ־S:  ramlflc  not  yet  fully 
apprec;  ^ept  by  Teach  U re  0-B. 

?31"^  aspects  of  community  as  these  re- 

policy  but  pol , SOC, 
ר?  SCO.  Amounts  to  millions 

^ St  length  for  ths  crux  of  Shanker- 

McCoy  confrontation:  who  rules  whom  & wth  whose 
Construction,  janitors,  kitchen,  laundry 

CG  no  thousands  of  items  related  to  eduL 

CC  no  stranger  to  oqr  cl ty : Giged  to  be  all  C^th  25  yrs 


now 


sgo  - 30  yrs  a£ 


^ Fire,  Police,  Welfare ב1 מ  re 

nect  community  Interests;  so  much  so  that  In  some 
BODY  (Harlem)  whites  no  longer  ^snctl,o^״״*^^j^j^- 

SPiiCIFIC  In  # 6,  which  extends  from  132  to  218  Str.  & 
Includes  JHS  164  & 52  ^ 

18?  to  mostly  B1  & PB  In  schools 

18-  to 18 ״  mostly  wh  and  predora  Jew  bee  Cath  In  par 

* wth^^Lst  or^?3s-  ?f®“®  t ®®'’^®®  disasters  even 
wth  best  of  Ir^ntlons  beo  "gd"  people  could  not  keei 

Threats,  beatings,  shouts,  polarlzatloi 
needs,  wishes,  expectations,  drv! 
)Itely  threatened;  why  glvf 
strict  when  for  our  kids  Pj 
and  Spanish  of  concern  to  all,^*>^j 
leads  to  other  problems:  OK  for  Afrl(^  &' 


rj-  ■comm ' 

time  to  Si 
far  more/ 
ecent  in 


Hispanic  cult,  lit,  music, 
but  then,  also:  J trad,  Bible,  Israel  or  Popes  Gr£ 
never  got  to  these  more  feflned  aspects,  of  problem• 
more  Immed  concerns:  4 letter  words,  Bl/pt,  convicts  ’ 

sch^  board  unable  to  function •7״<׳ y*w*jU*e^- 
esult:  take  to  streets,  barricades,  roam  on  Bway  as  pe 
Altman  at  164  and  Burk  at  52•  lock-in־?  nn1 1 ,סי  oi- 

"סייס^נ  stay  in  olty’or  takl’thr 

kids  to  private  schls:  no  obvious  chance  to  speak 

o o her  side  on  a level  which  can  lead  to  under_ 


li 


staöGllמg•  ^ ^ .. 

Good  will  evaporates;  example:  98  used  to  give  up  Its 
raorey  1מ  schl  budget  so  Harleto  *chool 

coiJld  have  advartage;  98  PA  would  take  care  of  It. 
No  more!  they  better  schools  thar  we. 

Corfrortatlor  further  complicated:  confrort  rot  exclus 
betseer  Bl-J ; some  wh /ä  also  part  of  slt-lr  groups 
for  motlvatlors  too  complicated  to  discuss  here 
Result:  Jud  divided  as  I have  Ir  my  corg/4^  yourg 
couples  mortgage  all  Ir  order  to  move  to  NJ , LI  or 
Westchester.  Corg  loss,  city  I0S5,  educ  system 
loger  bee  row  teacher  Ir  reverse  ralgratlor:  from 
urbar  to  s u bur  bar- oa».  . 

CONCLUSION  ״ 

a core  cities  without  Jews 
b city  schls  will  be  Pi(  ard  B1 
c Irterral  struggle  Ir  bl  coramurlty 

d teachlrg  results:  time  will  i^ell  whether  bl  teacher 
better  to  bl  child  thar  was  paired  white  teacher.*׳־ 
how  valid  principle  of  collar  affinity r 
e Jewish  parents  rot  Interested  in  this  outcome  ard 
Jews  will  be  out  of  education  field  In  decade 
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Audfcble  sigh  of  relief 
They  have  survived 
Am  Yis  Chai  = means  them! 

KURT 

Pres  for  2 ^ ye^rs 
sense  of  duty  to  Syn 
feeling  for  place  of  Syn  in 
his  life 

!,Mrs.  S,  Si^t  Pres 
iable  administrator 

w״- 


MAllCEL 


Vice-Pres 
Journal  Ads 

backsTound  o'f  learning 
obvious  love  vof  Judaism 


turned  respon.^ible  position 
in  business  world  to  our 


advantage 


'suffering  led  to  devotion 


known  all  for  13  yrs,  some  mr 
Have  disagreed,  diff  pts  of  v 
bt  thr  concern  & belief  in  HT 
always  primary  consideration. 
For  this  I am  grateful  & you 


should  be  as  Aזוell• 


MARGO 


2 yrs  Pres  of  PA 
noth  too  diff,  always  ready 
to  be  of  helpi  alw  time  fr 
irr,  Jud  and  children  of  sch 
Espec  elad  that  during  her 
yrs  in  office»  Barry  BM  he:^ 
& hope  to  celebrte  many  mre 
joyoiis  events  wth  her  & her 


family  in  yrs  to  come 


DENNY 


2 yrs  Pres 

Syn  Attend;  Adult  Ed,  NY  Eve 
Debates,  Lindsay,  Pulpit 
man  of  suxTari  or  knowledge,  he 
set  high  steindards  & kei)t  the 

גי♦ 

Shown  Courage  in  face  of  advr 


sity;  example;  we  grateful 


Tum  now  to  EWS,  MAX,  WI  . I .bT 
FRED  MATIIES;  new  heads  of 
affiliates 

Find  theiselves  in  state  of  su 
pended  animation,  in  limbo, 
during  time  of  election  & 
time  of  installation  on  i׳  r 

,^,ish  them  well  wth  verse  frm 
Exodus  Rabbah:  Midrash 

"Gd  said  to  M & A;  My  childre 
are  obstinate,  ill-temp,  trb 
some.  In,  assuming  leadershp 
over  them  e^^pect  to  be  cursd 
& even  stoned  by  them" 


To  countr  ths  neg  outlook,  v 
from  S of  S;  Midrash  Rabbah 
"He  who  is  kind  to  a Jewish 
tpleatlerf^spiri tu is  rewardc 
as  thoiigtr- hB׳'^?ere  kind  to  tli 
entire  people  of  Israel. 


THE  HESCIPLINE  OF  LAW:  MISHPOTIM 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 when  excitement  and  majesty  of  lOCs  passed,  most 
of  us  lose  interest 

2 yet,  lOCs  but  the  essence,  the  120  Hebrew  words  of 
fame  which  are  basis  of  civilization^but  the  basic 
way  of  life  comes  later  on,  in  Mishpotim>(,  A>rtlch  we 
read  ths  Sabbath 

3 there  everyday  concerns  are  discussed,  laws  ax’s  ^v 
en  and  principles  for  decision  are  enumerated,  ß 

B SPECIFIC 

1 same  as  principles  in  US  law  where  gvtandeaur  of 
Co>J|stitution,  Bill  of  Rights^  make  greatest  impress. 

2 but  reality  of  life,  under  Law,  derived  from  thous- 
and  details  which  come  out  of  this  generalities 

3 the  discipline  of  the  Law  xinder  which  we  live  and 
to  which  we  subject  ourselves  comes  from  applicatio: 
of  major  to  minor  or  minor  to  major 

C MISHPOTIM 

1 have  exactly  same  principle  in  our  Torah  port  fr 
ths  week 

2 only  the  "nitty-gritty״  as  papular  saying  describes 

it;  deal  here  with  everyday  concerns  and  it  is  by 
d^^cipline  of  this  aspect  of  Law  that  the  pe<p)le  wil 
live  ^ 'la--  i,  . 

3 not  only  now  as  they  waiider  in  desert  on  way  to 
Prom  Land  but  later  also  for  these  laws  foinn  basis 
for  future:  Talmud,  Shulch  Aruch,  Responsa 

BODY 

A FREEDOM 

1 basic  concept  and  one  that  is  new  to  ancient  world*. 

2 no  where,  in  no  other  faith  and  amid  no  other  peopl< 
had  there  ever  ^een  a law  pertaining  to  freedom* 
that  people  had  to  be  let  free  and  after  only  7 yrs 

3 in  earlier  yrs  ths  surely  accepted  by  Jews  but  prov< 
ed  later  to  be  iaughing  stock  among  others  because 
it  proved  to  be  eco  unfeasable I 

4 result,  as  in  laws  pert,  to  Jubilee  year,  people 
sought  and  found  many  ways  to  circumvent  essence  of 
Law;  later  they  would  sell  land  or  let  it  lie  fallow 
by  gesture  but  not  in  deed 

5 evidence  exists  that  in  terms  of  this  issue  of  free■ 

dom,  law  also  circumvented:  would  let  man  go  free 
only  to  have  someone  else  take  him  back  on  technica; 
ity 

6 in  this  light,  freedom  of  hximan  being  became  a shai 
and  a travesty  on  basic  intent  of  law  f rin  moral  & 
spiritual  pts  of  view. 

7 we  know  this  an  issue  in  later  generations  bee  Jer< 


ii  : "Mishpotim" 

miah  refers  to  it  time  & again:  people  are  to  be 
freed  ; Law  is  absolute;  priiiciple  established  & as 
ths  fr  Hebrew  slave,  30  for  others,  for  people  of 
every  race,  creed,  rel,  color,  faith, 

8 took  long  time  for  this  Law  to  be  accepted.;  some  ! 
say  not  accepted  even  unto  this  day!  I 
B BRIS  , 

1 second  aspect  of  discipline  has  to  do  with  associat 
ing  a certain  happening  with  specific  place 

2 example;  Busm  B & rev  of  Gd  to  Mos;  or  Akeidoh  on 
Mi?,  Moriah;  most  obvious;  Rev  at  Mt , Sinai 

3 here  too;  law  just  given  and  next  matter  of  busines 
is  coiigtruotion  of  Sanctuary;  a whole  Temple  as  it 
is  to  stand  later  in  Prom  Land  but  now  Ark  for  the 
carrying  of  ?two  tablets 

4 ths  principle  carried  even  further;  tablets  are  to 

be  with  pebple  always;  presumably  as  a visible  re- 
minder  of  what  Rev  meant  and  what  laws  thereafter^ 
imply  I A.  'י 

5 it  is  now  established  that  a Covenant^xist s , that 
people  are  ”to  do  and  hear"  and  that  this  is  to  be 
a way  of  life 

60and  tince  theyc can  not  be  at  the  place  of  Law,  the 
Law  will  accompany  them,  in  a very  real,  literal 
sense.  The  simple  as  well  as  more  complex^  compon- 
ents  of  Law  with  people  so  they  always  remiiiAld  of 
thr  obligation 

• 7 So  mTich  so  that  many  centuries  later  when  Sol  dedic 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  portable  Ark  wth  tablets  is 
carried  into  city,  into  Temple,  in  very  precise  de 
scription  found  in  Bk  of  Kings ! 

8 people  can  never  escape  discipline  of  Law! 

C INDIVIDUAL  IHDSPONSIIilLITY 

1 this  is  last  point  of  Law  which  is  of  consequence  t| 
us  for  implications  are  qiiite  interesting׳!*^ 

2 people  have  just  come  out  of  E;  have  few  values,  no 
real  committment  except  for  Sinai  and  don  t know  ye; 
how  deep  this  aspect;  note  Gofaen  Calf,  Hebellion, eli 

3 anger  of  Gd  vs  people  several  times  giid  he  threat- 
ens  to  cut  them  off  or  delete  them  finn  Bk  of  Life; 
a terrible  fate  especially  when  seen  in  context  of 
ancient  times 

4 ־Vut  suddenly  have  new  element  enter  situation  which 
showS  Moses'  greater  maturity  (because  of  ^^ed  Sea, 
B.  Bush,  Sinai?) 

5 pleads  with  Gd  not  to  hurt  or  punish  people  bee, 

they  not  yet  ready  to  assume  respons;  pimish  him 
iistead;  he  will  take  res] onsibi lity  for  sins  of 
the  people  ✓ י‘►-ד— c1L_  ^ . 


iii  : ”Mishpotime” 

6 frm  this  derive  another  prlrt^piple  which  helps  wth 
discipline  of  Law;  each  man  responsible  for  his  own 
sinsl  Doctrine  of  indiv  responsibility 

7 in  ths  manner  Moses  wins  many  ,revers9,ls  of  Gd*s  de- 
cision  to  piinish  people  beC  pities  and  pardons-- 

especially  in  view  of  Moses  self-sacrifice 

8 in  principle,  self-sac  not  accepted  and  stricter 
element  of  discipline  introduced  and  counted.  Later 
brought  to  full  realization  & applied  by  Ezekiel 

CONCLUSION 


A GENENAL 

1 these  three  aspects  of  situation,  then,  lend  them— 
selves  to  certain  principles  and  disciplines  of  Law 

2 issue  of  freedom  as  an  absolute  concept;  the  asso- 
ciation  between  occurence  aiid  place,  as  with  the  tw 
tablets  of  Law,  and  the  doctrine  of  indiv  respons 

3 there  are  many  other  laws  described  in  Mishpotimjl^ 
but  fail  to  see  how  others  can  be  more  meaningful 


is  a religion  of  Law;  often  i?n- 
a law  which  is  harsh  and  severe 

!ven.  ^prdve 
d 


they  say  that  ours 

plying  that  it  is  _ 

I think  that  examples  cited  only  this 
ths  accusation  biÄdl.in  each  instance, 

_ - ״ ■r  L» 


discipline  of  Law  served  no  other 
elevate,  ennoble  and  dignify  the  Individual 
3 the  Law  must  be  obeyed  not  for  the  sake  of  L^feu  bt 
for  the  sake  of  Man  and  this  interpretation,  in 
my  view,  has  proven  its  worth  over  the  centuries. 

Amen, 
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"The  Discipline  of  Law":  Mishpotim" 
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Beshalach^  1/24/70 


IN'JKU 
A General 

1 3 X Is  mtirmers  vs  Gd/M 

2 waters  of  the  •^ed  Sea 

3 waters  are  bitter;  tree  makes  it  OK 

4 wilderness,  which  yields  Manna 
B Specific 

1 water;  rock  and  people  chide  M;  Q:  ״Gd  among  us  or 
not  ? " 

2 a terrible  question 

3 in  each  case,  Gd  helps  people,  cares  for  them,  heec 
their  cry  and  /Jakes  His  presence  felt 

4 on  other  hand,  people  still  doubt  and  this  problem 
for  our  time  as  well;  we  not  so  far  removed  from 
former  days  when  they  asked  ”Gd  among  us  or  not?!* 

BODY 

A His  ways 

1 Gd  does  not  promise  what  they,  people,  want;  rather. 
He  satisfies  those  that  trust  in  Him 

2 wehemand  proof,  certainty;  t_his  instant  but  not 
possible  on  our  t^^s;  His  terms  a diff  story 

3 perhaps  in  nature  of  human  being;  want  a measure  of 
fulfillment,  ego  satisfaction  but  essence  of  reli■־ 
giosity,  of  our  relationship  to  Gd;  just  the  opposit 

4 faith  in  His  ways,  works,  paths  and  to  believe  al_l 
the  time 

5 not  nec.  easy  but  of  the  essence  to/understanding 


J Gd  is  active 

1 whole  association  of  Gd  in  lives  of  people,  even  if 
they  dissatisfied,  ^^e  active  for  them,  in}their  behal 

2 a force  to  be  reckoned  with,  a dynamic  entity 

3 possiblekhat  peopJ}e  may  not  see  or  believe  or  com- 
prehend  hut  nothing  static  about  Him  or  His  relation 

ship  to  us  ,,  . 

4 Again,  part  of  daily  experience;  wherexii*  is  He? 

in  hurt,  disaster,  ^'^ature  's  terror? 

׳but  also  laws  of  Universe,  which  are  imnutable,  Absol 

6 the  very  fact  that  things  happen  An  certain  order. 

He  exists 

7 also;  love,  laughter,  emotions,  conscience  and  what- 


C1J.0U•  ד ׳ — 

ever  motivates,  activittes ^us  stems  from 


Beshalach  ; p,  2 


C We  fickle 

1 we  like  those  people  of  yesteryear:  when  all  OK  we 
satisfied 

2 but  when  problems»  vs  Gd;  tiism  bajKk  to  our  original 
manner  of  self-confidence  when  all  is  well  again» 

3 Thus  in  aucient  times  and  so  with  us:  we  pray  when 
all  in  turmoil,  rant  and  rave  but  when  normal,  we 
forget  and  Gd  ignored 

k in  some  measure,  ths  sep,  mortal  from  sacred:  the 
inability  to  accept  something  contrary  to  our  natur 

5 possibility  present  bee  mind,  reason,  logic  refer 
to  it  but  emotion,  heart  unwilling  to  accept 

6 perhaps  this  the  future;  that  we  accept  and  believe 
even  if  vs  us.  Is  this  the  whole  of  man? 


Concl 

1 Israel  a rebellions  and  stiff-necked  people 

2 vs  Gd  at  all  times,  no  enduring  confidence}  examples 
at  start  could  be  multiplied  several  times  over 

3 feut  Gd  not  to  be  denied;  up_to  us  so  see,  feel  and 
recognize  no  matter  how  strange,  distant  or  diffic, 

4 if  so,  way  of  life  meaningfül, 

AMEN 

I 
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Understand  ths  of*  y1 


TOBIAS 
ths  day. 

partly ! 
yrs  &■  yr 


MAKK 

All  of׳  us  very  prd  of  u 
par  & gr-p,  bt  why 
Bee  yr  par  & we  friends? 

Bee  known  yr  m almost  30  yrs  & yr  f over  10?  partly 
Bee  yr  f member  of  Brä,  & contrib  in  many  ways  to 
Most  basic  reasn  fr  my  pride  in  u is  bee  u & I shar?!^ 
speel  relatio  ship;  we  eame  to  ths  Temple_  together 

־״  j 4-  u••  Nirvv  #?.  4 ^ 

& 


now,  aftr  13  yrs,  are ''bm'' to  get  hr . 

Expl:  00 Id,  bitter  n 13  yrs  ago  made  my  way  to  yr  p, 
apt  & there  3 of  us  went  into  yr  rra  to  name  & bless 
u.  That  is  how  long  I know  u, 

I rememb  more:  aftr  bless  yr  m remained  by  yr  crib 
while  yr  f & I went  to  anothr  11זד  to  make  small  tgek 
bt  surely  both  of  them  must  hfiVe  thought  of  u,  of 
yr  future  & of  yr  place  in  thr  lives. 

Am  happy  to  say,  u visibly  grown  since  that  day • • • 
Today,  yr  p can  be  very  happy  & proud  of  u bec  u hav 
spokn  so  well;  ari'  ן,  decent,  fine  & pleasant  person 
who,  togethr  wth  Diane,  very  obviously  grown  up  in 
home  of  love. 

Perhaps  yr  p that  eve  were  thinking  of  thr  p,  yr  gr— f 
■we  thank  Gd  that  He  has  spared  the  3 of  them  unto 
ths  day,  that  wth  all  joys  & trials  life  has  to  off 
er  u brought  them  so  much  satisfaction  today  & also 
that  u bring  honor  to  yr  pat,  gr-f  whose  namesake  you 
are.  For  all  of  us,  then,  as  well  as  for  C yr 
teacher, .this  a family  gathering;  to  repeat:  we  prd 

And,  perhaps,  yr  namesake  supplies  best  lessn  fr  ths 
da^;  Mark  Joseph  reads  of  the  Biblical  Joseph  & the 
text  not  to  be  treated  lightly/ 

When  J«.  reveals  himself  to  his  br  & they  afraid,  he  ^ 
calms- them:  "Gd  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve 
Ths  yr  oblig  also,  in  diff,  modern  context:  pres 
OF  LIFE  as  u & Diajie  know  it  in  yr  home: 

— love,  dev,  ded,  warmth,  interest 
togethr  wth  yr  gr-p 

a way  of  life  which  has  given  u gd  foundation 
\ikY  OF  l.IFE  IN  SOCIETY 

' man  lives  by  honor,  decency, 

values,  ideals 

the  ha.rd  way,  the  right  way;  in  final 

only  way 

WAY  OF  LIFE  AS  KNOWN  IN  OUR  SYN 
educ,  attend,  backgi'fll^d 
fath  memb  of  Brd,  rds  frm  pujlpt  on  HH 
p m here;  gr־־p  membrs  fr  yrs 
u continue  & make  th^  yr  spiritual  home 


honesty 
analysis:  th 


Thus»  as  Joseph  then  so  MARK  JOSEPH  today:  preserve 
life  or  way  of  life,  in  finest  & mogt  noble  sense 
so  that  bee  of  ^tä^נt  u give  of  yrselves  our  way 
of  life  will  be  the  better. 

In  the  hope  that  u attain  realization  of  ths  wish, 
ask  Gds  bless  on  u, . , 


L 


1st  Day  Rosh  HaShono:  AM 

Friends,  one  of  the  men  with  optim^1גn  vision  and  greatest  respect  for  thd 
ways  and  laws  of  the  universe  was  the  great  Johannes  Kepler,  This  German 
clergyman- turned- scientist  was  perhaps  influenced  by  the  same  theological 
considerations  which'^*11w^Wd^ur  contemporary,  Col.  Edwin  Aldrin,  Both  mei^ 
out  of  the  conviction  which  their  religious  views  brings  wth  it^  found  their 
awe  of  the  heavens  reflected  in  the  majestic  words  of  the  8th  Psalm:  ”When 

I 

I behd.d  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  star*,  wh44c^ 
Thou  hast  established;  what  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindfiul  of  him?  And  the 
son  of  man,  that  Thou  thinkest  of  him;  yet.  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Keppler  stated  quite  openly  that  his  scientific  experiments 
in  terms  of  planetary  motion  were  made^or  the  stat^ purpose  of  ”the  glory 


of  how  man  would 


luiusual־^. 


of  God”.  This  scientist 


get  to  the  moon,  what  he  would  find  there  and  how  such  a joxu-ney  would  affect 


man's  and  the  Moon's  relationship  to  other  planets;  some  modem  astro-^hy- 
oicists  maintain  qUite  resolutely  that  without  Kepler's  orbital  laws,  ^he 

and  exneri^ments  tho  iipfil'T'm  of  the  Apollo  series  would 


voyages  and  experi^ments  wir  tho  iipfii'T'm  of  the  Apollo  series  would 

have  been  out  of  the  question!  Of  course,  Kepler  who  lived  and  wrote 
tensively  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  17th  century  was  not  correct  in  all 
of  his  observations  or  predictions  but,  I think,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a 20th  century  world  the  more  we  progress  the  more  we  find  that  his  sense 
of  priorities  was  correct:  his  purpose^was  the  glory  of  God  and  modem  man 
has  yet  to  trump  so  awesome,  so  noble,  do  sacred,  so  valid  a concept. 

And  the  need  to  examine  the  priorities  of  such  a venture  is  of  the  utmost 
importance!  For  you  see  while  Kepler's  vision  was  the  glory  of  God,  ours 

^  מ י  U U 

was  W:»e/)first  ; furthermore,  our  need  14  1 n 1 L 1 1 11 ־־  beoausף/of  some 

^eat  and  enduring  good  we  might  bring  to  mankind  (as  a result  of  this  venbre) 
but  to  beat  the  Russians  I In  other  words,  this  was  not  a race  to  the  credit 
of  humanity  but  a race  between  two  great  earthly  rival  nations.  Also,  while 
Kepler  believed  in  1609  that  one  day  people  would  sail  away  from  the  earth 


ii 


^ ^ו ד 

"on  the  breezes  of  Heaven",  we  know  that  man  blasted-off  with  power  developed 

in  rockets  during  World  War  II,  penPected  during  peace  time  in  the  form  of 

ballistic  and  anti-ballistic  missiles,  and  with  f\1el  propulsion  power  yhich 

will  surely  find  itself  someday  into  the  weapons  of  a future  war,  ^l^t,  of 

Course,  anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  and  listens  to  the commentators  knows 

that  the  issue  of  pri.ori>tles  is  being  examined  Ad^j^ssed  and  scrutinized 

rigidly  in  our  time;  the  Congress  and  presiunably  the  people  ask:  how  can  one 

spend  between  $23  and  35  billion  on  a moon  shot  when  the  needs  of  earth  cry 

unto  the  Heavens  in  an  attempt  to  find  solutions  based  on  financial  help, 

similarly  a matter  of  priorities,  people  ask:  why  should  man  concern  him 

self  with  the  rocks  which  have  been  brought  back  from  the  moon's  surface  when 

the  basic  rock  is  the  foundatiion  on  which  more  and  better  housing,  schools, 

hospitals  and  general  agencies  should  be  established‘.  Again,  a matter  of 

prirtiities:  how  is  it  possible  for  the  ^ice-i’resident  to  set  ]before  the  nation 

and  the  world,  even  if  he  spoke  in  general  terms,  a time  table  for  a Mars 

landing  and  Venus  fly-by  in  1882/3  while  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  a 

meager  timetable  of  troop  reduotionsjLn  Viet  ^am!  It  is  in  the  light  of  these 

V/)ר ׳ ?׳»•־ 

questions  of  priorities  that  I asr  appalfted  to  hamm  hear^  the  yni  at  nf  the  Pre 
sident  say  to  the  astronauts:  "The  heavens  have  become  a part  of  man's  woitld 
when  in  rof^lity  *the  6rapha.sis  should  have  been^on  our  now  becoming  a part  of 
the  Heavens,  Is  it  not  more  meaningful  that  we  aspire  upwards  rather  than 

•p 

our  bringing  the  heavens  down  to  our  own  insufficient  levels  of  concern.  Or 
as  Bertrand  Russel  has  written  this  sentiment  far  better  than  I could  ev©^ 
hope  to  phrase  it  "It  is  for  us  to  grow  to  the  stature  of  the  cosmos,  not 


to  degrade  the  cosmos  to  the  level  of  our  fedjaal  squabbles"'.  Who  then 


he  views  of  Kepler?  His  vision,  his  purpose,  his  prior- 


'׳  I. 

!ties  was  the  gloiT  of  Godi 


I 


O^ourse,  this  is  not  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  fantastic  achievement 
of  our  space  programj^,  I firmly  believe  that  on  July  2^ 0th  ^e  were  wltnesse 
to  history  V to  the  start  of  a new  era,  to  a new  way  of  life  .The  effects  of 
nil»•״  may  not  be  felt  for  a hundred  years  but  far  from  detracting  the  role 


iii 


of  priorities^  in  this  context  it  enhances  itl^  ^or  you  see,  we  have  not  only 
thrust  ourselves  into  the  outer  ^e^ons  of  space  with  basically  suspect  reas• 
ons  but  the  event  has  been  immeasurably  complicated  by  the  fact  th^t  we  have 
walked  the  face  of  the  moon  and  have  seen  close-up  pictures  of  the  planet 
"ars  and  have  mmwm  that  life  or  consciousness  does  not  exist  there*  In  oth^;^ 


knowing  that  ours 


vords,  we  now  the  added  burden  of 


alone,  within  the  <ronfines  of  billions  of  miles  of  spaceV  is  ij|e  ability  to 
reason,  to  use  the  mind,  to  value  life,  to  toy  with  the  frightening  question* 
is  our  world  unique?  Ffr  if  the  answer|i  to  these  questions  and  Suppositions 

'to  ^ 

is  in  P mill  then  the  responsibili^<tf•  for  priorities  becomq;  even  more  pro• 


world,  of  mankind,  of 


ihen  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fate  of 


noiuiced• 


lies  not  beyond  the  stare  hi/Ub  in  the  hands 


as  we  know 


system 


solar 


Crx*A^ 


the  mind,  the  ability  and  the  inner  vision  of  the  man  on  this  e^e  of  ll^e  tele• 
scope;  not  the  hero  who  skips  on  the  moon's  surface  but  in  the  MR  who  dwells 
right  here  on  earth,  ^Man  is  a free  agent,  way  is  open,  he  can  dream  the 

impossible  dream  but  only  so  long  a®  *^i®  prtorities  are  claar  and  his  sense 

of  responsibility^defined*  This  eon  a opt  can^e  a p6□לt  of  mu  unlji  I f hs  " 

_ 

knows  himself,  is  at  peace  with  hla^eTf  and  has  faith  in  thd  future'.  To 
phrase  it  more  simply*  be.do  what  he  tasst  in  termsbf  space,  or  any  other  pro- 
gam  or  venture, ^not  for  his  own  personal  or  national  aggrandizement^ in 

the  of  Keplers  "for  the  glory  of  God”, 

It  is  in  this  context',,  of  coxirse,  that  we  come  to  the  essence  of  our  ob- 
seirvance  this  day.  If  ^osh  HaShono,  the  start  of  the  New  Year,  ig  to  mean 

ל 

anything  at  all  to  us,  my  friends,  it  must  serve  the  purpose  of  estabikshing 

I 

priorities.  fi»r  with  the  explorers  going  to  and  reaching  for  the  moon,  we  too 


reach  beyond  ourselves  for  vairiot  s and  sundry  reasons,  both  tfalid  and  sense- 
less",  but  in  onder  for  our  thrust  to  have  a meaning,  a relevance^  before  all 
else  we  must  know  ovir  priorities  and  have  set  them  in  order.  After  all,  thi 

” I 

day  has  so  many  possibi litiesjand  interpretations*  the  ci'eation  of  the  world', 
the  birth  of  maui,  the  day  of  Judgement  oouj>led  with|  the  Book  of  Life  ^ut 
all|  when  stripped  of  their  sP®cf  ®I  holyday  glow^  h^^ve  at  their  very  core  only 
one  basic  thought*  how  does  this  hfctman  being  relate  to  himself;  or,  what  are 


iv. 


your  priorities?  A#-fc״״ ■ ־ ״ .״st  first  oome  baok  to  the  awesome  discovery  which 
is  liable  to  affeo* ־«" ״  considerations  and  projeotions  for  deoades  to  come!  tha 
we  are  the  sole  reposit/ory  of  reason  in  the  universe,  as  we  know  it  to  this  day 
This  discovery  implies  a fantastic  responsibility  for  us,  tbe  vastness  of  the 
Universe  accentuates  our  own  insignificance  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  beoaus 


of  our  reason,  ^ ability  to  consciously  create  or  destroy,  m«״  needs  man  for 
his  most  elementary  considerstion,  survival  itself.  This  is  the  first  order  of 
priority!■  man  needs  his  fellow  man,  he  must  relate  to  another  h^^^i^,  he 

assumes  his  rightful  place  Lhu  ■■I ^ if  he  4^^  his 

30  that  neither  stands  in  is01ation.(W^M-  find  th.in-tnte!*re.lo.^ 
In  our  world,  in  our  uni  verse, ^,man  can  not  be  by  himself!  this  is  as  o 
ץך  But  this  is  only  the  beginning!  the  second  aspect  of  our  priorities  .4 to  ״mrtr 
^,,11,^,״  is  morejcomplex.  What  we  need  now  is  a guideline,  a sense  of  direct 

ion,  a system  of  values/ for  man  can  relate  to  others  in  a myriad  of  ways,  both 
good  ^ evil.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  for  man  to  make  his  committment 
to  soi^iTspeclfic  way  of  life,  he  oan  embrace  good,  he  can  espouse  evil  but  he 


allow 


of  not)  choosing  sides,  of  being  neither 
is  a luxury  which  we  can  j lu1ו^ד־ ־^* iVal 


K■.  'f-i  (/W 


dare  not  be  a nihilist!  fhe 


good  nor  bad  but  of  being  a , is  a ±uxu 

nor  afford.  We  now  have  a social  ctntract  also, 


gOOil  JlUi  •-rvfcw ״ י■•■  O ^ 

nor  afford.  We  now  have  a social  ctntract  also,  o«־־»ew«»e,  we  calljLt  “Law", 
but  thJjhlstory  of  the  world  proves  that  we  have  not  lived  accordingly.  Again, 
as  we  seek  our  priorities  on  this  level,  this  is  where  Judaism  comes  to  the 


fore,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  new  year  for  what  better  way,  at  what 
more  appropriate  time  could  we  look  for  a guideline,.^*=w«t-^fci±«y  a sense  of 


direction  for  ourselves  and  this  world  of  which  ״e  are  a part.  What  we  need 
are  acceptab^e'^dards  in  the  areas  of  morality,  ethics.  Justice,  compassion 
but  not  in  the  superficial  manner  we  have  sPok«״  these  words  and  embraced  these 
V^concepts  heretofore^  ^f  hypooricy  we  have  enough,  shouting  "Peace,  peace־״  when 
there  is  no  peace".  Our  whole  purpose  for  the(,bservance  of  this  holy  occasion 
is  to  find  some  meaningful  manner  of  existence,  to  survive  with  Honor  and  dig 


nity.WHS«.  ssaijf  we  •u.  ill  TO  mortals  arejthe  sole  powers  of  reason  even  if 
only  in  our  own  s^all  comer  of  the  Universe,  the  task  is  incumbent  upon  us 


as  Jews,  as  human  beings,  to  ikive  so  correctly  askf  in  a very  real  sense  oi^t^ 
life  depended  upon  it.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the  prayer  implies^^when  it  asksi 
״who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die״,  not  in  the  physical  but  in  the  moral  sense, 
not  Just  for  us  personally  but  for  all  people,  not  Just  foi^this  world  but  for 
the  univerJT^f^re  us.  These  are  the  essential  priorities  for  our  time,  in  a 
Our  striving  should  not  be  after  the  wind,  in  the  worlds  of  Eccle- 


siastes but  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  words  of  Kepler. 

L»t  us  then  summarize.  We  are  at  the  start  not  only  of  a new  year  but  at 
the  genesis  of  a new  era,  a new  world.  If,  actually,  reason^  is  ouij  we 

dare  not  neglect  our  responsibilities  and  obligations.  Our  priorities  in  this 

cosmic  era  are  clear:  we  must  stand  with  others  and  we  must  live  by  a guide 

■ ■■'’*”ז■  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must 

approach  Rosh  HaShono  or  else  the  new  year  will  be  of  little  oontempor^  ״lean- 
ing,  for  you  see,  aj  man  has  trod  the  moon  and  we  shall  never  be  the  same  again, 
^et  us,  then,  enter  this  new  era^this  new  world^  with  our  hearts  and  minds  re- 
solutely  set>  we  shall  not  be  found  Wanting,  this  can  be  a better  life,  the 
priorities  are  changed.'.  We  have  broken^the  forces  that  restrained  us  on  earth 
nd  we  have  begun  our  venture  towards  the  Heavens»  1 11 1 1 1111  u nil*־ 


■ C commt 


the  sci< 


h.  In  "(he  light  of  the  past  and  dreaming  of  what  is  yet  to 


be'r"t'in!u*If* aspi^t^ot  for  his  own  pride  or  vainglor,,  not  for  petty  goals  or 

ן / ^ 

to  satisfy  primitive  Jealousies.^^juU , »>1 


he  must  aspire  for  the  glory  of  God(  "Then  shall  the  Just  see  and  exult,  the 
riPThteous  -ie  prlad  and  the  pious  sing  for  Joy  ;.then  shall  iniquity  be  made  dumb 
and  all  wickedness  shall  vanish  like  smoke,  for  the  dominion  of  arrogance 
■ shall  hgve  passed  away  from  the  earth." 


Amen  • 


Heb.  Tabernacle,  1st  Day  Rosh  HaShono;  Sat.  A.M.,  Sept.  13,  1969, 
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l^LIGION  TN  AGE  OF  flV(iUAlTEUS:  INSTALLATION  SEltMON 


Friends,  ours  can  surely  be  recognized  as  an  age  of  restlessness,  ~ 

"The  yonng,  the  established  and  even  among  the  seemingly  busy  and  purposefully 
occupied  ^n•  .1  a tension,  a looseness,  a lack  of  direction  which  finds 

expression  in  a multitude  of  ways.  People  can  not  wrap  themselves  in  a mantle 
of  indifference,  can  not  hope  to  escape  their  problems  under  the  guise  of 
self-  and  can  no  longer  find  anomanity  amid  the  conformin/^  multi- 


self-  and  can  no  longer  find  anon^anity  amid  the  conforming  multi- 

tude  for  the  oneness  of  the  past,  the  sameness  of  former  years,  the  unanimity 
of  twenty  years  ago  finds  no  relevamce  in  contemporary  society.  It  is  not 
only  that  people  are  restless,  they  are  in  se^^rch  of  fulfillment  and  this 
process  of  search  can  talce  a two-fold  direction;  the  first  of  which  is  out- 
ward!  People  seek  something  good,  meaningful  and  noble  "out  there for 
this  reason (^specially_Jthe^yo1m^identify  with  films  such  as  "Easy  Rider" 
where  the  protagonists  mount  their  motorcycles  and  ride  into  a glorious  sun- 

set,  e xpe ripen cing  along  the  way  all  the  hurts,  triumphs  and  tragedies  that 

^ va-7 ־ ־^  — 

conie  to  so  many  yfי^יייg  pl■»“  -orf*  our  time,  Tüirfy  flooll'y  ■stwridfLly^ — ^Kr-ftre" 


i — w4-th  tLeir  eonfeiff- 


- ttrr-r  c 0 ^'r־יז-fד-T1י 


"•Hrtxx־־**־  “ rmrt— 01 


for 


seek^to  escape  the  confinement  of^the  ordinary 


fulfillment  among  the  different;  thus,  long  hair,  beads,  headbands'  and  co  or- 

ful  dross  which  ix  just  the  opposite  of  the  conser^itive  charcoal  gray  which 

Ori/^ 

once  marked  the  measure  of  success.  They  attend  such  films  as  "Medium 

V.I 

Cool",  as  "Z",  as  Alice’s  ^^esttaurcint " because  with  violence  and  mysticism 

capturej^  the  spirit  of  the  tiine^‘  iwirr]  I think  it  is  no  accident  that  all  of 
these  films  are  steeped  in  death  so  that  this  final  act  becomes  extremely  mean- 
ingful  to  the  yoimg  who  ! !תדדו׳!׳»  the  draft,  assassination  of  their 

leaders,  violence  whether  in  Chicago  or  in  ^iet  ^^am,  Btit  the  process  of  this 


and  her(*  we  come  into  con- 


search  for  fulfillment  can  also  take 


tact  with  an  entirely  new  sub-culture  TfJj  i 1־  h־  ~lkm  as  fascinating  as  it  is  often 


self-contradictory.  This  is  the  area  of  the  more  mature,  the  established  if 
not  the  Establishment,  of  the  older  generation  Uho , for  example,  living  neax 
the  end  of  the  20th  century  buy  more  records  of!  Baroque  masters,  ■n f ttre — !?th 


other  generation;  Telemann,  Corelli  and  '׳ivaldi  far 


than 


/ 


(K  ו(«,  e^ttu  ׳ 

outdistance  Bartok,  Copeland  ^ and  Stravinsky.  ^Siwi l-arty,  certain  points  of 
view  nipke  their  presence  felt;  for  example,  the  word  •'student'*  is  a dirty  word; 
"idealistic"  is  a dirty  word.  The  combination  "those  idealistic  young 
is  just  about  the  worst  thing  you  can  say  in  certain  areas  of  our  land  and  in 
certain  segments  of  our  society!  It  is  reaction  to  this  £EElZ!D13r:^=ä»s«^— * 

static,  ghastly  st^te  of  being  that  we  hear  the  yo!  ng  respond  with  words  of 
their  own:  stay  loose,  opt  out,  do  your  own  thing,  say  it  like  it  is,  be  cool( 
Rll  these  are  not  mere  phrases  but  abbreviated  messages  sending  signals 

from  one  member  of  the  generation  to  the  other. 


Perhaps  the  entire  mood  can  be  summed  up  best  as  we  note  the  title  and 
content  of  song ן71 ן  I iilr  1 m ‘ i | p«*  * ־t™™— **״־*^?"'*'**t  It  has  all  the  elements  so 
many  of  the  more  staid  abhor;  it  is  loud,  it  is  sung  to  rock  music,  its 
rhythm  touches  the  baser  instincts,  it  speaks  of  the  mystical  world  of  the 
Stars  and  Astronomy,  it  is  derived  from  the  musical  "Ha±r"  which  most  have 

not  seen  but  xmiversally  condemn.  / ■Jt  ״ is  the  oeng  "The  of  AQa^iue^* — 

/ 

'bhffT-f — nrTT  !nnny  vrh^  r:^-i  -hu^-h /-f-ii-i  -ro.st. ו nhi  4 וי י ו^ף^ו.» ד-^ 

/ 

— Aqunri  II  1 iiii'i  iT  !'!  I +!^"•!1'־  short,  when  we  hear  a song  such  as  this,  so 

roucous,  sensuous  and  hard  we  automatically  assume  it  is  bad  and  that  is  pre- 

cisely  the  reason  why  we  are  losing  contact  with  those  with  whom  we  shoixld  be 

at  one.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  restlessness  in  us  and  in  the  young 

is  bad?  Who  is  to  judge  whether  ,,our  search  for  fulfillment  is  something  to  be 

denied?  Who  is  to  assert  that  the  segi^^ch  for  new  ijj myt  is  wrong,  by  defi  itior. 

The  yoi  ng  are  right  because  they  knox>r  that  what  they  have  is  not  the  best,  not 

even  satisfactory;  they  know  that  the  world  they  never  made  has  little  to  offerj 

with  its  constancy  of  hurt,  tears,  callousness  and  mein's  insensitivity  to  the 

needs  of  others.  They  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  vague  ideals, 

for  meemingress  warfare,  for  trite  if  not  sophomoric/  political  slogans.  Stay 

cool,  do  your  thing,  say  it  like  it רי ״ * י ״ י!!  mnrr ךן.4~ - ״ * “ י ־''י־^יי^יי־^״ז+ד ך.>^ 

^ 'AJU^Ua',־ 

רזי-ן^ך>*,  b>»tt  lop ייזן י וי ד the  hope  of  building  a better  ,y^more  iwjiiniliijgfuT 

יי^ז^י  ^world.  Perhaps  O-inn  u! ־11 ! ן|ןן ן  understand  that  the  song  "Age  of  Aquarius^^  iga 
sung  by  hippies  and  the  like^  is  not  a cry  for  rebellion  or  overthrow  or  violeni 


- 


»«מ  day;  "Ttuts  is  the 


but,  on  the  contrary,  a plea  for  da^^ing  of aay;  ״raas  is  xne 

dawning  of  the  Age  of  Aquarius;  harmony  and  underst andiing,  sympathy  and  trust 
abounding;  no  more  falsehoods  or  derisions;  golden,  living  dreams  of  vision..." 

Of  course,  I'm  sure  I need  not  emphasize^^^at  is  part  of  soc^ty  at  large 

within  the  context  of  the  religious  society.  In  our 
time  of  restlessness,  movement  if  not  chaos,  mysticism  with  its  affinity  for 
the  East,  when  the  awe  of  faith  should  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  to  man,  the 
statistics  show^  pnd  we  laiow^that  attendance  is  down,  yotmg  people  ignore  us, 
and  adults  make  of  their  religious  committment  an  act  of  superficial  engage- 
ment  rather  than  a deep,  personal  acknowledgement  of  God's  presence  in  their 
lives.  Formerly,  instead  of  true  faith  people  at  least  engaged  in  meaningful 
substitutes-Jji^luTtr  they  embraced  social  action,  for  example,  gladly  mistaking 
, , . for  but  in  recent  years  social  action  is  no  longer  popular 


iii 


having  been  killed  off  by  a drift  to  the  right  among  Protestants  and  an  era 

l jt  abli  ■ III  I '־־it  *'י■^  q-fn-t-n  !!»»euiiiu^ful — bo  us  -ovaa^.::tbe^1^ntv1ria|S-^ 

04^ -there  ful1f aliment  oi^j^draam•- 

h xüt^i  0 ^ 

ConseqUntly,  we  find  ourselves  amid  a crisis  of  belief:  young  people  especial! 

V>«-we^  fVA  VY>A.,  t j 1-ד 

do  not  identify^bis•  feel  no  need  to  associate  themselves  Jewishlyj  » 

^e  spiralling  rate  of  mix^marriages  is  but  a mir^  indication  of^^  trend 


while  they?׳^ish  participation  ±n1/f\e  New  Left  , so  sW^athetic  with 
the  Arab  cause,  p^p^nts  us  with  a pr ob lem/f<f  major  proportioi^/  Religion  has 
become  secondp,^  Jews  are  identifying^i tically  but  witydl  the  wrong  move 
raents  and all  the  wrong  reasons^ If  a Jew  wants  to  c^nit  spirxtual  sui- 


cide^^fet^l^i  Ih.j  lilmi’‘  we  c^not  cope  with  it  and^ave  not  found  a j)(way 

to^olve  the  dilenin^  4 As  a matter  of  fact,  those  few  who  wish  to  be  Jews;  and 
the  picture  is  not  entirely  negative,  have  engaged  in  a new  approach  to  the 
faith  altogether.  In  boston,  San  Francisco,  New  York  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  Jewish  communes;  a revival  of  Judaism  outside^  the  Synagogue.  These  are 


iv 


groups  of  yoxmg  people,  often  led  by  ordained  rabbis,  who  are  totally  dissatis 
fied  with  the  status  quo  and  who  seek  r״  find  themselves  in  Judaism,  as  Jews, 
in  a new  setting.  In  Boston,  for  60«ח»£01ל,  the  most  prominent  example, 
group  has  bought  a house,  asks  no  questions  of  the  inhabitants,  is  self-sustai 
ing  and  spends  all  of  its  free  time  in  examining  Jewry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  prayer.  Not,  of  course,  the  usual,  dogmatic  utterances  which  we  use  at  all 

times  but  they  seek  to  find  new  ways  of  achieving  communion  with  Deity,  withou 

loosening  their  hold  on  Judaism,  Others  spend  all  their  time  stjgdying  Judaism 
within  the  context  of  history;  others  in  Bible;  still  others  in  ethics.  All 
are  experieents,  all  are  different,  all  are  new  but  all,  at  the  same  time,  seel 
to  ennoble,  to  sanctify,  to  build  and  revit  alize  .■e*  It  is  in  consonance  with 
the  age  of  restlessness,  of  searching,.׳' wit h the  posiiive  Age  of  Aqparius  1 

As  I said  before,  the  Synagogue  can  not  escape  this  movement,  this  trend, 
this  upheaval;  I spoke  of  Synagogue  in  general  terms  but  it  touches  our  congd7e 
gation  also.  We  have  been  in  existence  for  over  sixty  years  and  we  have  main- 
tained  ourselves  magnificently  but  that  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing  in  our 
direction  can  not  be  denied  nor  should  be  minimized.  Our  yoxmg  people 

are  restless,  I ari  restless,/^  I used  to  wish  that  all  xirere  peaceful  and  quiet 

but  now  I feel  that  it  would  be  good  if  the  yoxmg  people,  ׳,nd  the  elders  also, 

xזיould  protest,  xvould  speak  out,  would  yirnimy  for  tiien  at  least  xire  x^ould  know 
that  they  cared  deeply  enoxxgh.  Look  at  our  city,  look  at  oxxr  neighborhood; 
look  at  oxxr  schools,  look  at  our  chiliren;  look  at  oxxr  sense  of  priorities  and 
evaluate  oxxr  sense  of  commitment;  I think  we  will  all  be  foxmd  wanting!  A man 
must  alxvays  search  and  seek  and  hope  to  find^  or  else  he  dies;  a man  must  alX'/a^ 
txry  for  fulfillment  and  if  need  be  throxv  over  the  old  for  IP  ! 1 w n 1 1 ו־ ח can  not 
be  himself  to  the  fullest,  his  life  is  only  half  lived;  a man  must  be  a Jew 
out  of  his  heart  and  with  conviction  and  be  able  to  stand  before  His  Malcer 
without  fear  if  he  is  ever  t®  find  a measure  of  peace^  "harmony  and  understand 
ing;  sympathy  and  trust  aboxxnding;  no  more  falsehoods  or  derisions;  golden, 
living  dreams  of  vision;^"^  These  are  not  merely  the  xvords  of  a song;  these 
Speak  of  an  era  of  hope  and  good  for  you,  for  me,  as  men  and  as  Jews,  for  all 
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INTRODUCT 

A General 

1 over  slack  summer  months  able  to  see  two  wonderful 
plays:  Oklahoma!  and  S,  Pacific 

2 were  especially  wonderfl  bee  remind  us  of  a time  we 
were  still  innocent;  in  those  yrs  coulc|(kccept  them 
at  face  values  & enjoy  them 

3 now  both  approx  25  yrs  old  & while  still  delightful 
both  have  become  anachronistic 

B specific 

1 for  example::  in  SP  an  officer  shouts  wth  delight: 
Maybe  we'll  get  into  ths  war  yet  I & ths  in  age  of  VT 

2 or,  racial  problems  abound  but  are  overcome  with  th 
song  ”you've  got  to  be  tought  how  to  hate”;  and  ths 
in  our  age  of  Black  Power  & Black  Peinthers  when  evn 

the  old  white  liberal  despairs 

3 OK^  same:  clambake  on  4th  of  July,  8e;^timental,  pri< 
"old  glory”  at  time  when  such  sentiment  embarrassmt 
and  Vietcong  flags  held  up  by  the  ythful  militants. 

4 again  in  OKL  it  is  a lily-white  world,  Kansas  has 
its  eternal  sunshine,  gd  and  evil  aure  absolutes,  it 
is  all  so  simple  in  world  where  travel  is  by  surrey 
wth  fringe  on  top  and  ths  in  age  of  space  travel 

5 manl^  other  examples,  these  most  obvious;  we  Iv  the 
theater  happy  with  what  we  have  seen  but  for  the  wrnf 

reasons;  we  are  diss  atfi  sfied  within,  unfulfilled  & 
it  is  obvious  that  the  plays  do  not  relate  to  r yth 

BODY 

A GENERAL 

1 make  mention  of  ths  bee  our  world  changed  also  & no־ 
only  in  teimis  of  the  conven^./nt  examples  of  plays 

2 not  only  that  we  now  change  frm  5729  to  5730  but 
the  world  we  knew,  the  year  we  lived  no  longer  accei 
ible,  no  longer  pertinent;  events  passed  us  by, 

3 on  obvious  level,  year  gone,  period  ended,  era  ob- 
solete  but  experiences  go  deeper  than  this 

B EXAMPLES  p 

1 the  exploration  of  other  ji^etary  bodies  can  not 
help  but  have  the  most  profoTond  Impact  upon  r lives 

2 we  will  never  be  able  to  understand  the  value^f  ף 
new  yr  uhless  comprehend  impact/Jxn  last  part  of  572 

3 one  of  most  vital  dates  in  hi^%y  of  world,  we  will 
never  be  same  again;  our  prayers  on  RH  towai'd  New 
Moon  are  obsolete  as  man  no  longer  sees  body  as  an 

object  of  worship  but  one  on  which  he  has  walked. 

4 we  have  same  change  in  terms  of  Israel;  its  surviv- 
al  no  longer  assur^;  US  position  weakening  in  re- 
gp,rd  to  State,  no)^planes  being  sold;  can  overcome 

3 major  wasrs  but  saturation  pt  willi  be  reached  es- 
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accei 


C4r^  • 


li,  (Erev  R.H. ) 
r.«c4allv  wth  ffuerilllTa  forces  active  all  over  world, 
our  sjnnp  wth  thr  cause  but  ths  no  assur  of  victory! 

5־'j^'aa?o  faces  dangers*  in  ths  new  world  where  all 
i^oc  lost  we  playing  a # game,  the  largest  is  best 
tZle  very  few  respect  or  wa*nt  depth  or  commitment. 

ö'tso .^people  change;  yth  asks  not  how  to  succeed  bt 
why  as^hey  reject  all  prior  stand,  & values;  yth  as 
not  how  to  be  Jewish  but  why! 

\ "i^iv^d^^set  by  patterns  of  ch-|e  j;e י^ ס  t possib 
cope  wth;  turns  to  5730  in  hesit  & trepid  hoping 

2 arwth^lays,  we  try  to  evaluate  ths 

e־,ch  vr  nt  for  solutions  or  answers  ן,t  foVcertain 

;^introf  contact  on  e-tionl  sensitiv  feeing  lev 

3 it  is  solemn  occ,  of  course,  wth  Bk  of 

^ also  hopeful  & trusting;  recog  change  about  us 

yet  rLpictiSr״!«!  it  i־  i"  "“ture  of  holyday 

4 ghofai*wll^ound!‘'wLds  of  faith  rejuv,  melodies  wl 
oauL  heart  to  rejoioe  & nostalgia  ״th  whloh  vie.  t 
past  brings  us  face  to  faoe  wth  some  Absoluts,  st 
Valid,  to  ו'bich  we  can  moor  our  perspective: 

5 life*  righteousness,  h*rai,^ity,  kindness,  decency; 

' ihesi  wtVay  fr,  these  we  embrace,  these  suffic  to 
tart  & if  they  basis  for  beginning,  wth  all  our 
trial's,  new  yr  of  5730  can  be  gd  & mean,  experience 

CONCLUSION 


'indin&  basis  of  hope  & faith 
nostalgic  experience 


GENERAL 

in  ths  sett,  of  man^ 
in  ternns  of  future,  ^ 


o?  ihrLy  gd  wishes  to  you  fr  New  *r. 

CE,  Mr.  Sobiotss  & I,  wives,  offio,  "®'״K  “'•d  ex 

• JP-  •P4^*־  AnHca  1 lIViA  ß*Cl  VT  t 


e gd  yr; 
peace . 


CE,  Mr.  Sch^olss  & i,  wive«,  .;Tf. 
press  hope  that  for  u,  fam  & friends  wil^ 
«״rof  hope,  of  oontentm,  fulfillmen.  an.i 


d bFEClFiO  , , , A.״ ״ ״.,t  of  & by  itself,  no  long 

\ tSr^a?:  ״;  -SW.  no  sol.  no  oert 

I To  bf  found  there,  the  world  of  yesteryr.  of  y|st־ 

} sv״״ 50 ״r..‘\rr.s:׳f  :״t 

״s: :״• ״ ״• ־ ■"׳'• ־ ‘ •—״״• 

1 season  & may  yet  le»l  to  goal  we  all  deslr  ן 

inscribed  in  Bk  of  Life  fr  gd,  health  & blessing. 


to  US  again  and,  of  curse. 


2 יnd  day  ROSH  HASHONO;  A.M. 

^ LA's  -״V•-cי»י — ^jvsjfc. 

Friends,  Well, Kit  looks  like  duji ■ irt 


by  %,^ian!  He  has  charged  us,  he  h^s  levell/ed  accusation  against  us,  and 

do  you  know  where?  At  Hebrew  Union  College,  at  a special  convocation  in  his 

It״‘  )C 

honor,  and  he  did  it  deliberately  I Bfe  resurrected  that  ancient  charge  which 
many  of  us  have  tried  so  desperately  to  suppress;  he  blurted  out  his  belief 
that  we  Jews  au*e  sonr^|)at  superior.  After  all  of  our  efforts,  denials,  plead- 
ings  and  insistence  that  wo  are  really  all  the  same  or  that  we  are  like  every- 
one  else  except  in  the  light  of  Philip  Roth,  a little  bit  more  neurotic,  he 
has  spoiled  it  all  and  told  the  world  we  are  superior.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  blush,  I am  referring,  of  course,  to  an  incident  wiljch  occured  last  April 
when  at  a Founder’s  Day  convocation  the  nobd  British  author^  sciciitist  and 

government  figure.  Lord  C.P,  Snow  actually  made  the  typo  of  st^iteraent  to  wtlch 
we  have  already  referred.  In  speaking  to  his  Jewish  audience,  but  knowing  of 
the  televison  and  newspj^per  coverage  which  he  as  an  important  personage  would 
surely  be  granted,  he  went  into  detail  to  compliment  the  Jew  on  his  intellect- 
ual,  moral  and  political  achievements  not  only  in  recent  times  but  in  the 
Course  of  histo1*y.  In  brief,  it  was  Lord  Snow’s  ca^n^ntion  that,  in  proportion 
to  their  ntunbers,  Jews  have  produced^ larger  numberji(  of  men  of^^ius  than  any 
other  people,  ״Take  any  test  of  achievement  you  like,  k■  in  any  branch  of 
science,  mathematics,  literature,  music  or  public  life,  the  Jewish  perfomance 
has  been  nnt  only  disproportionate  but  almost  ridiculously  di sporportionate. 

To  Use  a crude  criterion,  run  your  ^^e  down  the  list  of  Nobel  Prize  Winners 
for  the  last  25  years.  You  will/find  something  between  a third  and  a quarter 


have  been  Jewish  namesjl’^^If  we  assume,  as  is  probably  sensible,  that  Nobel 
Prize  winners  are  bound  to  be  draim  from  advanced  e^ieties  then  the  fair  sta- 
tistical  distribution  for  Jewish  people  would  be  something  less  than  1 in  50', 
And  roughly  the  same  astonishing  performance  turns  up  whatever  kind  of  human 


excellence  you  examine.  This  is  not  arguable.  The  facts  are plain/"  The 
author  then  asks  why  this  phenomenon  exists;  is  it  because  Jew^er^lways 
number  two  and  have  had  to  t1*y  harder?  But,  he  contends,  even  in  open  societi^ 
of  the  western  world  wherejthe  pressures  were  less  severe",  Jews  excelled  in 
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the  3eme  fantStio  proportion.  The  answer,  tlerefore,  lies  in  the  Jewish  "gene- 
pool"  which  raaOces  us  inherently  superior  in  all  the  areas  listed  by  this  Xian. 

Now.  of  course,  my  friends,  it  is  delightful  to  be  so  complinientedi  like 
any  young  girl  who  is  being by  her^/uitor,  the  complimeiks  are  good  to 
hear  even  if  we  know  them  to  be  untrue.  We  need  not  go  to  extremes  either  in 
time  or  place  to  know  or  recall  that  but  three  decides  ago  the  propaganda 
machines  of  the  Nazi  regime  spouted  its  venum  and  told  t||S  world  Just  the  oppo- 
site  I Many  of  us  have  no  trouble  to  recall  that  in  those  years  an  entire  lit- 
erature  grew  up  which  Just  as  scientifically  pnved  th״t  he  Jew  was  part  of  a 
aemitio  racial  stock  which  was  sordid,  seUfish,  swarthy,  undersized,  a para- 
site  on  civiI)ization)[iltd^wa8  to  be  contrasted  w*h  the  blond,  tall,  superman 
of  the  Aryan  racial  stock־.  The-^iwU^^  of  literature  can  be  seen  in  the 

fact  th^'S'^us  .־holars  of  the  time-proved  to  the  w,rld  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a doubt  that  pereonaWiejls  of  genius  caliber  like  David.  Solomw,  the  pro- 
phets,  Jesus  and  Paul  were  not  but  were  part  of״blond,  long- 

skulled  'Aryan  Amorites'.  In  out,  time  “*״ " ®י  P"'־®  P“*® 

that  the  differencs^Wlthln  a race  are  ־^Uj«  greater  than  the  differences  bet- 
ween  races.  In  short,  while  we  delight  in  the  compliments  paid  us  by  Lord 
Snow  and  while  the  news  stories  of  his  wonderful  accusation  made  the  anti- 
Semites  cringe»  at  least  for  a while,  we  must  in  all  honesty  reject  bis  theory 
for  if  we  deny^^rt^fe^te-iÄ  we  are  inferior  so  we  must  deny  the  accu 
sation  that  we  are  superior־.  One  can  not  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

But  the  mattir  is  important  for  us  to  consider,  why  should  a responsible 
man  such  as  C.  P.  Snow  make  such  a statement^  As  !*‘-start  the  new  year  on  a״ 
holy  occasion  should  we  not  have  to  ponder  the  same  trend  of  thought  also?  Is 
it  true  that  there  is  something  about  the  Jew  which  is  superior?  In  a sense, 
every  man  ״ho  was  called  to  the  Torah  this  morning;  or  every  other  occasion, 
believes  it  be  recites  the  words  of  the  Brocho  "asher  bochar  bone  mlkol  ho- 
amlm",  "who  hast  chosen  us  from  all  other  peoples".  The  same  phrase,  as  you 
well  know,  occurs  also  in  the  Biddusb  which  we  chant  every  Friday  evening־. 

The  concept  is  ftirther  complicated  wih  a multitude  of  other  such  spolflc  re- 
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in  Gene  sis  f Abrahaun  is  told  ”in  thy  seed  thall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed",  ^^nd  in  Amos  we  read  "You  only  have  I known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth".  In  short,  is  this  who  we  are?  Is  Lord  Snow  correct 
tild  if  so,  how  poorly  we  have  lived  up  to  our  advance  billing]  But  if  he  is 

V 

not  correct  in  his  assessment,  for  reasons  I have  already  mentioned,  what  then 
is  the  answer  to  the  Jews*  continued  place  in  the  front  >״tanks  of^ every  endehvale 

for  1 especially  itt  modem  times^T  This  we  must  li  for 

at  the  onset  of  a new  ye^r,  with  the  page  of  our  life  clear  and  dean  before 
us,  we  must  discover  the  secret  ingredient  and  embrace  it  for  if  we  want  this 
new  year  of  5730,  and  all  the  years  to  come,  to  be  ofjfrth  ad  va^e  we  want  to 
associate  ourselves  with  this  invisible  something  so  that  we  can  be  on  a more 
noble  level  also.  Jewish  genius^ not  confined  to  David,  Moses  or  Jeremiah 
bitltlt^you  and  me  as  well;  what  was  it,  then,  ^^h  Lord  Snow  meant  when  he 
used  the  unfortunate  refQ־$ence  to  a superior  Jewish  gene-pool. 

^^^^ant  that  Jews  react  out  of  a different  sti;6nulus;  we  are  not  s^rior 
but  we  are  different.  The  secret  of  our  Jewishness  is  not  in  our  genes  but 
in  our  history  for  it  is  this  history  which  is  unique  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  The  covenant,  the  exodus,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  wanderings, 
our  suffering  at  the  of  Crusaders,  popes  and  kings,  our  stiff-necked  in- 

sistenoe  these  h».ve  all  left  their  mark  on  you  and  me  for  they  have 

given  us  a depth,  whether  we  realise  It  or  not,  whether  we  wish  to  acknowledge 
It  or  not,  which  lies  beneath  our  surface  and  will  never  let  us  be  in  peace. 

It  was  the  German-Jewish  .ovellst  of  the  19308,  Lion  Feuchtwanger',  who  once 
summarized  this  concept  beat:  "What  is  it  that  disti^^i she s Jews  from  all 
other  peoples  since  time  immemorial  and  up  to  this  day?  I believe  that  their 
most  common  characteristic  is  an  enduring,  vital  awareness  of  a common  history 
...There  is  no  other  people  whose  spirit  and  evolution  are  so  saturated  with 
history.  All  the  deeds  of  the  Jewish  people  haVe  been  brought  in  the  nqme  of 
their  history  and  it  is  by  this  rather  than  by  race  that  they  havejfelt  and  stj^ 
feel  themselves  to  be  united.  The  God  of  Israel  is  not  a nature  God  but  one 

Himself  by  His  deeds... no  other  people  has  felt  so  deeply  the  flow. 


who  proves 
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the  dynamics  of  what  they  experienced# . •this  is  their  histoi'y•*’’“ 

Well,  then,  once  we  hccept  this  first  revelatior^f  the  secre^jt^and  asso- 
ciate  ourselves  fully  with  the  historical  proems  of  being^3_J[fly 

far  ourselves  gjUd  for  our  chlldran  lia,  for  example  today':••  Ihe ו!3ו1ו ו 


then  we 


with  all  of  the  history  and  tr^ition^A  associal 


a period  of  5730  years 


come  to  the  second  secret  weapon  of  Jewry;  it  ±x  also  accentuates  our  differ- 
ence,  rather  than  our  superioipity#  It  is,  very  simply  put,  thd  Torah!  You 
see,  for  the  Jew  of  the  past,  unlike  for  so  many  pseudo-sophisticates  of  our 
time,  the  Torah  ha^  never  been  merely  a collection  of  gible  stories, /of  a 
few  tales  of  men  both  good  and  evil,  of  king»  and  other  things Torah  was 
nd  is  a bold  idea,  a challenge,  an  accusation  and  therein,  for  the  Jew,  there 
in  lies  the  difference#  Judaism  is  a c^ll  to  moral  action,  Judaism  is  alive, 
Judaism  is  ready  to  be  of  service^  and  to  do  battle,  Judaism  rejects  "pass- 
ing  the  buck"  to  ^od  as  Torah  confronts  each  and  ever>^ne  of  us  with  the  basic 
question:  What  does  the  Lord  require  of  you?  T^en  come  the  multitude  of  re- 
sponses  by  which  man,  the  Jew,  lives:  a positive^  reaction  to  the  learning 
process,  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  anonymous  »«־- 

of  the  collective,  seeing  squalor  ^ the  soce^ty  Bf־־whioh  we 


, dreaming  of  a world  beyond  this 


and  helping  to 


g^nd  helping  man  appreciate  the  ji^eavens,  finding  a man  alone,  hurt  and  afraid 
and  helping  him  attad.n  comfort,  security  and  strength;  But  more  than  that. 


because  of  our  past  and  the  moraj/  Aligatfean  which  Torah  imposes,  we  feel 
with  others  wl>ieh  is  o«»־ rung  hi  gh ar  ״.tihת ה  fneUng  ^xr  them!»  That  is  the 


reason  wh^  we  have  always  bee^n  in  the  forefront  of  liberal  causes,  in  the 

battle  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  the  fight  to  assure^  a valid  degree  of 

humanity  for  all  mankind#  And  we  have  followed  this  commitment  in  the  worst 

as  well  as  in  the  bdst  of  times,  in  safety  and  surrounded  by  danger,  when 

^011:1ווו^1ונו1״יז1ת  rmt\ 1~1ח~ז־עע ר  ntr i or  not,  whether  hailed  or  ignored.  And  this 

I not  grow  out  of  a vacuum,  it  did  not  come  out  of 

I ^ ל 

thin  air,  it  is  notywas  not  spawned  by  osmosis;  indeed,  it  grows  out  of  Torah, 
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out  of  the  initial  concept  so  vi^al  *o  that  which  makes  tf  the  Jew  a !)erson 
who  walks  to  tho  tune  different^touw^^,  who  finds|1iraself  separated  or 

separates  himself  by  the  inner  compulsion  of  the  words'.  O > ^ 

"Thus  saifh  the  Lord!"  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Jew  is  different. 

This,  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  raised  by  Lord  Snow;  he  mean^well 
but  we  {|0uld  rather  b«e»e  our  reputation  for  good  and  accomplista’ient  on  the 
basis  of  difference  than  on  the  shaky  premise  of  a gene-pool  superiority. 

The  Jew  can  be  superior  only  in  the  moral  sense,  if  he  recognizes  the  unique 
challenge  which  God  has  placed  before  him:  "I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in 
ijghteousness,  and  have  taken  hold  of  thy  hand,  and  kept  thee  and  set  thee  for 
a covenant  of  the  people"’.  Indeed,  on  this  solemn  occasion  let  us  resolve  to 
be  a part  of  this  moral  superiority,  this  difference  thrcÄgh  history  and  ^orah. 


but 


not  by  mf*ely  acknowledging  the  plaudit the^ 


_nd  respond 

by  associating  ourselves  with  the  affirmative  answer  of  our  people,  from  Abra- 
ham  to  Jeremiah,  to  Wiesel  to  Dayan,  to  you  and  me:  Hinnei,  Here  I am;  send  me 
and  I will  go.  Thank  you,  Lord  Snow,  for  your  compliment  but  NO,  thank  you! 

We  are  not  inherently  superior 


י) 

of  our  genes  but  because,  pd— willing, 
^n  this  day  of  the  New  Year  we  have  cboisen  to  reaffirm  once  again, fiwr־־e«r 


lives  to  have  meaning^  the  eternal  Law  of  God,  purely.  Lord  Snow,  you  re- 
call  the  words  of  »4־־  and  there  you  will  find  the  cause  of  that  which 

sets  us  apart^  "It  is  a tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  of  it;  its  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  its  paths  lead  to  peace," 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Sept.  14,  19^9 i 2nd  AM  Rosh  HaShono, , Sunday  / 
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Al  Vorspan’ s Preface  for  TO  DO  JUSTLY 


A famous  British  writer  and  scientist,  C.P.  Snow,  once  said  that  the  Jewish 
people  is  a superior  people  because  excellence  is  passed  on  through  our  genes, 
ile  said  this  is  the  only  way  to  explain  why  the  Jewish  group,  a tiny  fraction 
of  humanity,  has  contributed  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  Nobel  Prize  winners 
of  the  world. 

I agree  with  C.P.  Snow  that  Jews  are  a remarkable  people.  We  are  not  better, 
not  worse,  but  we  are  different.  I do  not  like  theories  of  racial  superiority 
and  inferiority.  Such  ideas  lead  to  dangerous  prejudices  and  even  persecution. 
And,  of  course,  Mr.  Snow  is  not  a racist  and  was  merely  trying  to  understand 
why  Jews  are  so  devoted  to  educatim,  so  concerned  with  social  justice  and  — 
as  a group so  dedicated  to  liberal  and  humane  ideals. 

Where  he  went  wrong,  however,  is  that  the  secret  of  the  Jews  is  not  in  our 
genes.  It  is  in  our  history,  which  is  unique  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  ^xodus,  the  Ten  Commandments  at  Sinai,  our  wandering  through 
history,  our  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Crusaders,  popes  and  kings,  omt 
stiff-necked  insistence  on  living  — these  have  left  their  mark  on  you  and 
on  me.  They  have  given  us  depths  which  lie  beneath  our  surfaces. 

And  the  secret  is  to  be  found  in  our  religion,  our  living  faith  of  Judaism. 
Other  religions  concentrate  on  the  world  to  come.  Judaism  cares  about  this 
world.  Other  religions  stress  belief  — believe  and  you  will  be  saved. 

Judaism  is  a way  of  life  and  the  test  of  a man  is  not  what  he  believes  but 
how  he  lives,  what  he  does,  how  he  treats  his  fellow  man.  Other  faiths  say 
God  is  all-powerful;  He  alone  will  cure  the  problems  of  war,  poverty,  floods, 
injustice  in  His  own  good  time.  Judaism  rejects  passing  the  buck  to  God. 
Judaism  teaches  that  we  are  co-partners  with  God  and  our  task  is  to  improve 
the  world  here  and  nowl  Other  faiths  are  hung  up  with  the  problem  of  in- 
dividual  sin  — drinking,  gambling,  obscenity.  Judaism  lays  its  stress  on 
social  justice,  knowing  that  no  man  can  be  without  sin  if  the  total  society 
is  violent,  mean,  cold  to  the  poor  and  the  different.  Judaism  is  a call  to 
moral  action.  It  places  on  every  Jew,  young  and  old,  an  ancient  burden: 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  us?  Only  "to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  our  God." 

Young  people  today  are  searching  for  values  to  live  by.  They  are  lashing 
out  at  the  phoniness  of  so  much  they  see  about  them.  Jewish  youth  are 
prominent  among  them.  They  want  to  see  men  love  each  other,  respect  each 
other,  work  together.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  old  ways.  They 
want  change.  They  are  sick  of  hate,  selfishness  and  war.  This  book  is 
dedicated  to  you,  a young  Jewish  person,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  that 
the  religious  values  which  have  kept  the  Jewish  people  alive  and  deeply 
human  for  3,000  years  will  also  stiffen  your  spine,  soften  your  heart  and 
inspire  you  to  change  the  world  for  the  better. 

Judaism  is  not  just  a series  of  pretty  Bible  stories«  It  is  a bold  idea 
— the  most  radical  in  hviman  history  — of  how  man,  under  God,  can  live 
like  a human  being.  Such  a Judaism  did  not  die  with  the  prophets  of  old. 

It  is  as  alive  and  timely  as  today’s  headline.  The  wisdom  of  our  history 
and  our  tradition  can  help  you  — and  mankind  — to  tackle  today’s  evils  of 
war  and  poverty  and  hate  and  violence.  This  book  does  not  set  down  easy 
answers  to  these  problems.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  It  is  intended  to 
put  you  on  the  road  to  awareness,  sensitivity  and  responsibility  so  you  can 
make  your  life  count  for  something.  This  book  is  intended  to  help  you  to 
help  God  to  complete  this  unfinished  task  of  creation. 
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SUBJECT:  TO  DO  JUSTLY,  A Junior  Casebook  for  Social  Action  (Experimental  Edition) 

by  Albert  Vorspan,  Grade  6 (tentative  price)  $2.50,  ready  for  Fall  Classes 


DO  6th  GRADERS  HAVE  SOME  KNOWLEDGE  OF  WHAT*S  GOING  ON  IN  THE  WORLD?  - AiND  DO  THEY  CARE? 

The  National  Director  of  Education  of  the  UAHC  made  a field  test  - and  here's  what 
he  is  reporting,  . . 


Editor's  Introduction  for  TO  DO  JUSTLY 


Albert  Vorspan's  JEWISH  VALUES  AND  SOCIAL  CRISIS  has  made  a 
great  impact  on  the  high  school  students  in  our  religious  schools. 
The  issues  discussed  are  their  concerns  - pressing  issues  seen 
and  explained  from  the  perspective  of  Jewish  values.  In  a 
perfectly  natural  way  the  student  comes  to  understand  that 
Judaism  does  have  something  to  say  about  the  problems  of  our 
day,  that  it  is  not  a *fossilized  relic'.  But  this  book  is 
for  high  school. 

One  of  ■:he  problems  of  religious  education  is  that  we  may  be 
feeding  our  younger  students  too  much  pablum.  Perhaps  they 
too  are  ready  to  explore  the  big  issues  of  our  time.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  as  young  and  innocent  as  we  may  thinko 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  author  would  prepare  several 
experimental  chapters  on  contemporary  issues  for  testing.  These 
chapters  were  tested  in  twelve  religious  schools  throughout  the 
country,  in  the  sixth  grade.  Both  author  and  editor  were 
dubious  as  to  what  the  response  to  this  material  would  be. 

Would  children  in  the  sixth  grade  actually  comprehend  the 
issues,  would  they  be  motivated  by  them?  Do  they  have  the 
intelligence  to  discuss  them  maturely  and  relate  them  to 
Jewish  values? 

The  responses  from  the  congregations  involved  in  the  testing 
made  us  realize  that  we  have  been  underestimating  our  own 
students.  They  not  only  comprehended,  but  they  were  moti- 
vated  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Before  the  final  text  is  published  with  graphic  enhancement, 
we  wish  to  explore  further  the  pedagogic  methods  and  learning 
responses  involved  in  this  innovative  approach  to  Jewish 
education  on  the  intermediate  level. 


Rabbi  Jack  D.  Spiro 
National  Director  of  Education 


“LOOKING  THINGS  OVER’ 

The  noted  British  author  and  physicist,  Lord  C.  P.  Snow,  recently  spoke 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  New  York  and 
pointed  out  during  his  address  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  Jews  have 
produced  a larger  number  of  men  of  genius  than  any  other  people.  "Take  any 
test  of  achievement  you  like — in  any  branch  of  science,  mathematics,  litera- 
ture,  music,  public  life,”  he  said,  "the  Jewish  performance  has  been  not  only 
disproportunate,  but  almost  ridiculously  disproportunate.  To  use  a crude 
criterion,  run  your  eye  down  the  lists  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  for  the  last  25 
years.  You  will  find  that  something  between  a third  and  a quarter  have  Jewish 
names . . .” 

Lord  Snow  attributes  this  remarkable  record  of  Jewish  achievement  not 
only  to  environmental  factors — the  fact  that  because  of  prejudice  a Jew  must 
struggle  harder  than  someone  else  to  make  his  mark — but  also  suggests  that 
there  may  be  a "Jewish  genepool  v/hich  produces  talent  on  quite  a different 
scale  from  say,  the  Anglo-Saxon  genepool.״ 

I suppose  it  is  highly  flattering  to  Jews  to  hear  so  eminent  a person  as 
Lord  Snow  speaking  in  such  glowing  terms  about  Jewish  talent  and  genius 
and  suggesting  that  brilliance  of  mind  may  be  an  inherited  quality  among  Jews. 
I cannot  deny  that  Jews  very  often  become  highly  prominent  in  science,  litera- 
ture  and  other  creative  fields  and  that  much  of  the  revolutionary  thinking 
in  numerous  areas  of  endeavor  originated  in  Jewish  minds.  However,  there 
is  another  side  to  the  coin  which,  if  looked  at  closely,  will  reveal  that  Jews 
may  very  well  be  the  most  stupid  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Much  as  we  revere  the  Bible  as  the  source-book  of  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  wisdom,  the  Bible  itself,  written  by  Jews,  takes  a rather  dim  view 
when  it  speaks  of  Jewish  intelligence  and  sagacity.  The  prophets,  almost  with- 
out  exception,  excoriated  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  stupidity  and  perverse- 
ness.  Here  they  had  been  given  the  greatest  set  of  religious  ideals  and  doc- 
trines  ever  conceived,  but  were  constantly  rejecting  prophetic  idealism  and 
morality  for  the  crude  paganism  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Throughout  his- 
tory  there  has  been  a constant  battle  on  the  part  of  loyal,  thoughtful  Jews  to 
keep  within  the  fold  those  other  Jews  who  were  constantly  hankering  for  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt. 

In  our  own  day  we  find  the  alienation  from  the  greatest  and  most  rational 
of  all  spiritual  heritages  to  be  more  serious  than  ever  before.  It  is  true  that 
Jews  have  become  especially  prominent  in  the  modern  arts  and  sciences, 
that  proportionately  more  college  graduates  will  be  found  among  Jews  than 
among  any  other  group,  but  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning  Judaism  is  unprecedented. 

I doubt  very  much  that  Jews  have  a genepool  that  is  different  from  that 
of  other  people.  Physically,  Jews  are  the  same  as  anyone  else.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  a tradition  among  Jews  stemming  from  Biblical  times,  which  extolls 
learning  and  teaching  on  a plane  higher  than  will  be  found  among  any  other 
people.  It  is  this.  I believe— the  respect  for  learning  and  the  written  word, 
so  implicit  in  the  whole  concept  of  Torah— which  impels  Jews  to  strive  for 
excellence  in  the  intellectual  fields.  But  when  the  concept  of  Torah  becomes 
lost  to  Jews,  and  the  wellsprings  of  inspiration  dry  up,  it  is  a certainty  that 
the  intellectualism  that  has  always  marked  Jewish  life  will  also  disappear. 
The  reason  is  simple  to  understand- -there  will  be  neither  a Judaism  nor  3 
Jewish  people.  As  such,  I would  suggest  that  the  tendency  so  pronounced  in 
this  day  and  age— to  throw  away  a great  and  glorious  Jewish  heritage  going 
back  4,000  years,  which  achieved  a moral  and  intellectual  excellence  un- 


matched  by  any  other  tradition,  is  an  indication  of  stupidity  rather  than 
brilliance  of  mind. 


Joseph  Klein 
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RABBI  SPIRO  GUEST 
PREACHER  THIS  FRIDAY 

Rabbi  Jack  D.  Spiro,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Jewish  Education 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions  and  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  will  be  guest  preacher  this  Friday 
night  at  a service  honoring  the  Religious 
School  Faculty  of  the  Temple. 

At  the  service,  five  of  our  teachers  will  re- 
ceive  Teacher  Certification  from  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  They  are 
Miss  Esther  Bass,  Mrs.  Marshall  Greene,  Mrs. 
Irving  Kaplan,  Mrs.  Jordan  Robbins  and  Mr. 
Graenem  A.  Yoffe.  Our  Temple  is  now  in  the 
forefront  among  Reform  congregations  through- 
out  the  country  in  the  manner  of  teachers  on 
the  religious  school  staff  who  possess  certif- 
ication.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  14  of  our 
teachers  were  certified  by  the  UAHC. 

Rabbi  Spiro  succeeded  our  own  Rabbi 
Schindler  as  National  Director  of  the  Jewish 
Education  Commission.  Prior  to  then  he  served 
as  Rabbi  of  Anshe  Emeth  Memorial  Temple 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  for  six  years  and 
before  then  as  a chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  England.  Ordained  by  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  from  which  he  also  received  a 
Doctor  of  Hebrew  Letters  degree,  he  also  stud- 
ied  at  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

Rabbi  Spiro  is  co-author  of  The  Living  Bible 
and  author  of  A Time  to  Mourn.  He  has  also 
written  several  guides  for  teachers,  is  editor 
of  Compass  and  on  the  editorial  boards  of 
Dimentions  and  the  Pedagogic  Reporter.  Rabbi 
Spiro  is  a highly  gifted  speaker  and  is  well 
known  for  his  articles  in  the  leading  Jewish 
periodicals. 

The  congregation  is  cordially  invited  to  this 
service  honoring  our  Religious  School  Faculty. 


GIOVS  SCHOOL 
SABBATH 

25,8:15  P.M. 

Mrs.  Louis  Miller 
REACHER 
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MRS.  MARSHALL  GREENE 
MRS.  JORDAN  ROBBINS 
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on,  M.  Howard  Jacobson 

^ING  SERVICES 

April  26 

11  A.M.  IN  THE  sanctuary 
Readers: 

Howard  Verstein,  David  Yoffie 
Beverly  Werber 

Bar  Mitzvah  Celebrants 
STEPHEN  NEAL  PAIGE 
Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Paige 

JONATHAN  DAVID  PRICE 
Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Price 

WORSHIP 

IMonday-Thursday  at  5:45  P.M. 


\PT11RAL  READINGS 

re-Kedoshim 
1:1—20:37 


Vol.  mix,  No.  34 


WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  OF  YOU 

I Uniqueness:  Well,  it  looks  like  a Christian  has 
done  it  again.  He  has  charged  us,  actually  hurled  the 
accusation  against  us,  and  do  you  know  where?  It  was 
at  Hebrew  Union  College,  at  a convocation,  and  it 
was  done  deliberately.  He  resurrected  that  ancient 
charge  which  many  of  us  have  tried  to  suppress.  It 
was  C.P.  Snow  who  blurted  out  his  belief  we  Jews  are 
somewhat  superior.  And  after  all  our  efforts,  denials, 
and  the  insistence  we  are  really  the  same,  or,  in  the 
new  image  presented  of  us,  we  are  like  everyone  else 
only,  according  to  Phillip  Roth,  a little  bit  more 
neurotic. 

This  accusation  of  C.P.  Snow’s  could  conceivably 
force  us  to  remember  the  words  addressed  to 
Abraham,  “Be  thou  a blessing,”  or  “In  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  It  might  have 
us  recall  Amos’  statement,  “You  only  have  1 known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth;  Therefore  I will  visit 
upon  you  all  your  iniquities.”  It  might  even  cause  us 
to  take  to  heart  the  blessing  over  the  Torah,  “Attah 
Bochartanu,”  “You  have  chosen  us,”  “Mi  Kol 
Hoamim,”  “from  among  all  the  peoples.”  This  is 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  consecration  because  it  is 
the  challenge  for  you  teenagers.  This  is  how  you 
should  be  “numbered,”  in  reference  to  the  passage  in 
the  Torah  portion  read  this  week.  What  is  interesting 
is  that  the  Gentiles  seem  to  know  it.  The  question  is, 
do  we  Jews?  In  other  words,  what  I think  the 
American  Jewish  Community  ought  to  ask  itself,  or 
at  least  you  teenagers  should  raise  is:  Are  we  only  one 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Friday,  August  22,  at  8: 15  P.M. 

MICHAEL  K.  FEFFERMAN 
Educational  and  Youth  Director 
will  speak 

THE  ONEG  SHABBAT  FOLLOWING  WORSHIP 
SERVICES  WILL  BE  SPONSORED  BY  OUR 
TEMPLE  SISTERHOOD. 

DAILY  SERVICES 

Every  Evening  at  5:45  P.M. 

Except  Friday  and  Sunday 
Sunday  Morning  at  9:30  A.M. 

RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  OPENING 

Religious  School  will  open  this  year  on  the 
following  dates: 

Saturday,  September  20  — Grades  810־ 
Sunday,  September  21  — Grades  K7־ 
Sunday,  September  28  — Grades  11  and  12 

Just  a reminder  to  register  your  children  in  the 
Religious  School  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 


are  left  to  hospitals,  universities  and  charitable 
organizations.  Certainly,  each  of  them  performs  work 
of  significance  and  deserves  recognition  and  support. 
Nevertheless,  the  Temple’s  role  begins  at  the  time  of 
our  birth  and  continues,  without  interruption 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  our  lives. 

Every  major  event  finds  the  Temple  performing  an 
important  service  on  that  occasion.  The  naming  of  a 
child,  the  education  of  our  children.  Bar  Mitzvah, 
Confirmation,  marriage,  special  anniversaries  and 
funerals  are  times  when  the  Temple  position  is  one  of 
unquestioned  primacy.  To  the  non-Jewish  com- 
munity,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  the  Temple  sym- 
bolizes  the  distinguished  home  of  our  religion  and 
culture.  Impregnable  in  its  strength,  the  Temple  has 
survived  the  onslaught  through  the  centuries.  It  was, 
and  continues  to  be  the  refuge  we  turn  to  in  time  of 
sorrow  and  stress. 

The  Temple  was  here  upon  our  entry  into  the 
world  because  our  ancestors  recognized  and  fulfilled 
their  responsibility  toward  its  preservation.  By  re- 
membering  the  Temple  in  our  wills,  we  can  do  our 
part  to  assure  future  generations  that  their  religious 
home  will  be  there  to  serve  them. 


HELP  WANTED 

In  order  to  facilitate  matters,  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Sisterhood  volunteers  of  Mount 
Zion  Temple  if  those  sending  and  calling  in  contribu- 
tions  would  send  in  their  payment  and  not  wait  for 
statements. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 

Yahrzeit  will  be  observed  on  Friday,  August  22, 
for  the  following  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
Golden  Book  of  Memorials  or  on  our  Memorial 
Plaques: 

NINA  BARR  S.  PAUL  JOHNSON 

ROSALIND  BRONS  1 11  N PAULINE  WOLEE  LEVI 

JACK  A.  EDELSTEIN  REBECCA  LUSSAN 

ROSLII  COODMAN  I IRESTONE  SADIE  ROSENHOLTZ 
ALICE  F.  HELPERIN  ISAAC  SAYGOL 

MAX  H.  HOEI  MAN  DAVID  VICTOR 

Other  Zahrzeits  to  be  observed  Friday,  August  22, 
are ; 


HARLEY  RIVKIN 
BARBARA  ROITENBERG 
HERMAN  ROLLMAN 
WILLIAM  I.  ROSENBERG 
MAURICE  ROSS 
IDA  ROSEN  RUBEN 
MOLLIE  11.  SOLAN 
MINNIE  SPIGLER 
LUCY  STEINBERG 
MINNIE  WISHNICK 


ANN  COHEN 
HETTIE  COPPE 
HERMAN  GELLER 
FANNIE  KLAPMAN 
BERTHA  LISITSKY 
DELLA  MARQUISEE 
SADIE  NOLAN 
JO.SEPH  ORNSTEIN 
MANDEL  ORENSTEIN 
ISADORE  PAVIAN 


CONDOLENCE 

Our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  the  following  who  have  passed  away  in  recent 
days  and  months: 

JOSFPH  STFIN 
HILDA  LIFBFRMAN 
SAMUFLF.  CHASF 
(Brother  of  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Rockowitz 
and  Sidney  Chase) 

HARRY  MARCUS 


of  four  sociological  groups  in  the  United  States— 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  Negro— or  is  there  some- 
thing  unique,  special  about  us  as  a people?  I would 
answer  in  the  latter  because  of  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  we  who  have  venerated  the  mind  and  have  had 
the  inquiring  capacity  of  a Job.  It  is  we  who  have 
extolled  the  family  despite  frequent  generation  gaps 
going  back  as  far  as  the  Bible.  It  is  we  who  have 
always  emphasized  the  few  which  is  so  significant  in  a 
quantitative  age,  from  the  time  that  Abraham  pleaded 
for  merely  a handful  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
the  Prophet  spoke  of  a remnant.  It  is  we  who  have 
stressed  the  love  of  the  stranger,  that  stranger  who 
can  be  ideologically  different  from  us,  whose  thought 
patterns  may  be  dissimilar,  but  still  we  should  love 
him  or,  at  least,  relate  to  him.  Michener,  another 
Gentile,  puts  it  this  way  in  “The  Source.”  He  claims 
Christianity  is  too  personal  but  Judaism  has  always 
stressed  the  community,  the  involvement  with  one’s 
neighbor.  He  points  out  Christians  can  build 
cathedrals  and  then  kill  millions  for  they  are  in- 
capable  of  teaching  men  to  live  together,  but  Judaism 
is  completely  different  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  group 
and  societal  patterns.  So  what  we  ask  of  you, 
Confirmands,  is  to  cast  your  lot  with  a people  who,  if 
they  are  not  unique,  at  least  should  be. 

II  Belief:  There  is  one  other  ingredient  which  you 
as  Confirmands  ought  to  be  aware  of  at  this  time  if 
you  are  honest  about  your  Confirmation.  This,  too,  is 
shown  by  Michener  in  “The  Source.”  What  Michener 
does  is  to  trace  the  idea,  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  God  in  our  tradition.  It  has  never  been  anything 
static.  It  has  grown.  It  is  not  that  sophomoric  attitude 
whereby  man  has  created  God  in  his  image  simply 
because  the  concept  changes.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
man  who,  in  his  finite  perception  of  God,  has 
changed  his  beliefs  through  the  ages,  from  a personal, 
to  a more  rational,  to  a mystic  proportion.  The  point 
is,  there  has  always  been  a belief,  not  the  belief  in  the 
Divine,  in  that  which  transcends  our  petty,  finite 
selves.  There  has  always  been  a firm  attachment  to 
that  Spiritual  Force  which  gives  meaning,  purpose  to 
our  lives,  enabled  cosmos  to  come  out  of  chaos,  and, 
most  significant,  has  given  the  Jew  a sense  o'i  urgency 
in  his  response  to  life.  In  short,  it  is  that  passionate 
belief,  subject  to  different  interpretations  throughout 
histtory,  which  has  claimed  us.  The  question  which 
you  as  Confirmands  should  now  ask  is:  What  did  it 
mean  to  have  such  a faith  for  our  forebearers,  and  is 
there  some  Spiritual  Being  or  Fthical  Power  greater 
than  ourselves  which  we  can  imbibe  today?  Is  there 
that  which  can  motivate  us  or  if  not,  then  how  do  we 
respond?  Is  it  out  of  guilt,  fear,  or  enlightened  self 
interest?  This  is  the  question  you  as  Confirmands 
should  pose  in  you  searching,  your  groping,  if  you  are 
sincere  about  your  attachment  to  Judaism. 

F.C.S. 

IS  THE  TEMPLE  MENTIONED  IN  YOUR  WILL? 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  bulletin  of 
Temple  Israel  in  Chicago.  Members  of  this  congrega- 
tion  should  find  it  of  interest.) 

All  too  often  the  wills  of  lifelong  members  fail  to 
contain  a bequest  to  the  Temple.  How  unfortunate  it 
is  when,  in  our  final  act,  we  do  not  include  the  most 
important  institution  of  Jewish  life.  Generous  gifts 
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Within  the  past  several  months  two  !niblic  statements  were  issued  by  re= 

putable  scientists have  controversial  overtones  and,  for  me,  even  trouble• 

some  implications.  Both  dealt  with  one  of  the  oldest  of  scientific  debates« 

what  is  more  importamt  in  detirmining  a man's  intelligence:  his  heredity  or 

his  environment?  And,  a question  closely  allied  with  this:  are  there  ba^c 

genetic  differences  between  the  races  of  men  which  affect  their  intelligence 

po^ntial?  I should  like  to  refer  to  both  of  th^itse  points  of  view  tonight  & 

react  to  them  with  you  for  I believe  they  have  profound  religious  implication 

In  the  current  issue  of  a journal  kno^n  as  "The  Harvard  Educational  Re- 

view"  there  appeard  an  article  by  Dr.  Arthur  R,.  Jense|J,  a psychologist  of  the 

U,  of  Calif's  school  of  Educ,  ii^^hich  the  central  thesis  was  again  advanced 

by  him  that  heredity,  man's  genes,  are  the  overwhelming  and  primaij^y  deterai- 

nauit  of  human  intelligence.  Dr,  '^ensen  argues  that  ^'‘egro-Vhite  differences  i 

IQ  scores  are  based  lairgely  on  their  different  heredity,  ):je  contends  that  in 

some  ways  the  American  bl^ck  is  intellectually  inferior  to  the  American  white 

and  sugg^ts  that  the  explanation  lies  not  so  much  in  the  Negroe's  deprived 

environment  as  in  h|s  very  genes;  ^‘e  argues  that  our  federal  govemmenj' s wide 

ly  publicized  efforts  for  compensatory  education  for  children  of  deprived  min 

rity  groups — such  as  Head  Start — are  fajl^lures,  ^^e  argues  further  that  it 

would  bebetter  to  teach  specific  skills  to  such  children  rather^  them  to  try 

to  raise  their  IQ  scores  through  emphasis  on  learning  of  abstract  ideas.  On 

\l 

the  contrived  scale  of  these  so-called  Intelligence"  tests  the  American  black 
typically  registers  below  the  American  white  on  the  average  about  15  IQi^point 
He  cites  varioug  studies  which  show  that  identical  black  twins,  reared  apart, 
have  shown  evidence  that  their  mental  ability  is  fixed  NOT  by  their  differenc 
ex  in  environment  but  by  their  inheritance.  Dr,  *^ensen  concludes  therefore: 
"It  is  not  an  unreasonable  hypothesis  that  genetic  factors  are  stroi^y  impli- 
cated  in  the  average  negro-white  intelligence  difference".  Already  certain 
rascists  hgve  seized  upon  portions  of  Dr,  '^ensel^'s  paper,  have  quoted  his 
statements  out  of  context,  and  have  used  these  arguments  as  in  a Va,  court 
recently  to  resJA  the  integration  of  schools  in  Greensville  and  Caroline 
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coimtiea  in  that  Sate•  But  there  is  more  here  than  the  mischief  of  providing 
questionable  support  for  those  seeking  to  obstruct  and  even  destroy  the 
efforts  of  improving  questionable  support  for  those  opportiinities , educationa] 
and  sooial,  for  the  bäack  population  of  our  cohtry.  The  greater  damage  is  in 
the  jtuZJLiance,  almost  exclusively,  on  so-oalled  intell,  tests  for  detirmining 
the  potentials  of  £tny  segment  of  our  people.  Dr•  Robert  Coles,  Research  Pscy 
at  Harvard  declared  in  response  to  Jensen's  ^^(atement  that  ''I.Q.  tests  are  an 
incredibly  naive  and  simple  minded  way  of  looking  at  human  beings".  Dr.  Coles 
has  been  worlf:ing  with  Negro  children  from  low-income  families  in  Boston.  He 
said;  "These  younsters  have  their  own  vibrant  language  and  richness  of  thoughi 
and  an  I.Q.  test  cannot  be^meg^sure  of  their  abilities.  ^e  continues, 

such  children  are  sent  here,  there  and  everywhere  on  the  basis  of  these  tests 
In  the  last  issue  of  Sun.  Times  of  May  11,  the  governing  bndy  of  the  SoSWety 
for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social-Issues,  some  18  scienti^s,  luianimously 
challenged  Dr.  '^ensen's  thesis!  "As  behavioral  scientists  we  believe  that 
statements  specifying  the  hereditary  components  of  intelligence  are  unwarrent• 
ed  at  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge.  We  believe  such  statements 
may  be  serio'^aly  *isinterpreted,  particularly  in  application  to  social^p*^; 
Decades  of  research  have  shown  that  there  are  marked  difference  in  intelligen< 
test  scores  when  one  compares  a random  sample  of  wj^tes  and  negroes;  yet  the 
evidence  points  averwhelmingly  to  the  fac^  that  when  one  compares  negroes  and 
whites  of  comparabUe  cultural  and  educational  background,  differences  in  in- 
telligence  test  scores  diminish  markedly.  The  more  comparable  the  back- 

grounds,  the  lesg  the  differ  nee"  I It  should  be  concluded  then  that  when  suci 
atatements  as  Dr.  '^ensen’s  are  made  about  genes  of  blacks  limiting  their  in- 
telligence  in  comparison  to  whites  that,  as  wa^et  forth  in  the  TIME  Mag, 
essay  on  this  theme  "Until  insferuraents  more^recise  than  the  IQ  test  are  de- 
veloped,  any  attempt  to  rank  the  intelligence  of  blacks  and  whites  is  meaning 
less,  and  is  bound  to  be  mischievous  in  the  light  of  its  politcal  implication 
Too  little  is  known  of  the  genes  to  justify  positive  stg^tements  about  their 
contribution  to  the  intelligence  of  mankind  at  large,  much  less  to  any  divi- 
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si on  of  mankind". 

It  is  against  the  background  of  such  a conclusion  about  our  limited  under 

standing  of  genes  and  human  intelligence  that  I want  to  project  next  the 

essence  of  an  address  to  which  the  general  press  also  gav^  considerable  atten 

tion.  It  was  made  last  month  by  the  noted  British  author  ^nd  physicist  Lord 

,P,  Snow,  ^e  spoke  at  the  Founder's  Day  exercises  of  our  own  HUC-JIR,  N.Y.C 
c 

^hat  he  had  to  say  there  was  for  Jews  at  least,  both  intriguing  and  flatterin 
but  of  the  same  questionable  validity,  I think,  as  Dr,  ensen' s observations*. 
As  Dr,  ‘^ensens  tended  unduly  to  downgrade  the  Negro,  Lord  Snow  tended  unduly 
to  upgrade  the  Jew,  Before  reacting  to  his  thesis,  however,  let  me  convey  the 
essence  of  his  words.  In  brief,  lijMiSLS  lord  Snow's  contention  that,  in  pj-opor 
tion  to  their  numbers,  Jews  have  produced  larger  numbers  of  men  of  genius  than 
any  other  people,  "Take  any  test  of  achievement  you  like,  in  any  brannch  of 
science,  mathematics,  literature,  music  or  public  life,  the  Jewish  performance 
has  been  not  only  disproportionate  but  almost  ridiculously  disproportionate־. 

To  use  a crude  criterions,  !*un  your  eye  down  the  lists  of  Nol>el  Prize  Winners 
for  the  last  25  years.  You  will  find  something  between  a third  and  a quarter 
have  been  Jewish  names.  If  we  assume,  as  is  probably  sensible,  that  Nobel 

ז 

Px'i.ze  Winners  are  bound  to  be  drawn  from  advanced  societlfces^  then  the  fair 
statistical  distribution  for  Jewish  people  would  be  something  less  than  1 in 
50,  And  roughly  the  same  astonishing  performance  turns  up  whatever  kind  of 
hiiman  excellence  you  examine.  This  is  not  ^uable.  The  facts  are  plain.  But 
why  is  it?  One  answer  is,  of  course,  that  Jhe  Jewish  envimoment  makes  for  th 
utmost  use  of  talent.  The  very  obvious  truth  that  a Jewish  person  starts  with 
two  strikes  against  him  means  that  he  will  struggle  through  where  others  don»" 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  less  oppressive  societies  like  the  US  or  UK  one 
would  expect  the  "explosion  of  talent  in  due  course  to  lose  its  force".  H© 
asked,  "Will  that  happen?  Or  is  there  something  in  the  »Jewish  Gene-Pool  which 
produces  talent  on  quite  a different  scale  from  say  the  Angto-Saxon  Gne  poai^ 

I am  prepared  to  believe  that  that  may  be  so.  One  would  like  to  know  more  a- 
bout  the  Jewish  gene-pool.  In  vario  s places,  certainly  in  Eastern  Europe, 
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it  must  have  stayed  pretty  undiluted  or  unaltered  for  hundreds  of  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  xmlikely  that  that  was  always  the  case.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  a fair  proportion  of  persons  were  converts  to  Judaism  and  1 
that  this  process  went  on  for  some  time.  Anyway,  I persevere  with  my  quest— 
ion  ahout  why  the  '^ewish  people  have  niude  such  an  inexplicabljr  la^S®  contribu■ 
ti(m  to  the  world  which,  I don't  need  to  mention,  has  often  roused  the  envy 
of  less  gifted  persons.” 

It  would  be  less  than  honest  if  one  did  not  confess  that  such  observation 
•jjy  1»te  world  renowned  non— *Jewish  scientist  appeal  to  the  vanity  of 

any  Jew.  ׳Bo  hear  so  eminent  a persojj(^  speaking  in  such  glowing  terms  about 
Jewish  ta£ent  (ind  genius  and  reputed  brilliance  of  mind  as  a possibly  inherit 
ed  ^uility  tends  to  i nflate  the  ego.  T^jje  Jewish  people  might  be  forgiven  if, 
at  this  ^tafee  of  their  history,  they  responded  to  such  words  as  might  a 
flattered  yoiang  lady  who  has  been  over  complimented  by  her  suiter:  even  if 
it  isnt  so,  its  nice  to  hear!  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  anything  s®l®^tific, 
verifiable  evidence  we  must  assert  that  it  is|highly  doubtful  if  Jews  have  a 
״genepool”  that  is  different/^  in  aJiy  way  from  that  of  other  peoples.  While 
we  cannot  deny  that  Jews  v^ry  often  become  highly  prominent  in  science,  lit, 
and  other  creative  fields,  and  that  much  original  thij^king  in  numerous  areas 
of  endeavor  came  to  birth  in  Jewish  minds,  pftysic^lly  Jews  are  the  same  as 
anyone  else.  As  a matter  of  facSt^  we  as  Jews  cannot  forget  thfet  it  is  only 
a matter  of  some  35  years  since  the  Nazi  propaganda  machine  t ״ied  to  popular- 
ize  the  not^ion  of  Jews  as  a race  but,  as  such,  the  source  of  all  of  the 
world’s  * As  the  German  do^erel  then  put  it:  Was  der  Jude  glaubt  ist 

einerlei.  In  der  Rasse  liegt  die  Schweinerei”  In  the  Jews'  faith  I do  not 
look;  Hislrace  is  what  I cannot  brook”.  We  can  not  so  readily  forget  the 
tragic  consequences  of  that  racial  anti-semitism,  the  whole  literature  of 
spurious  science  which  tried  to  contend  that  the  Jew,  the  Semite,  was  part  of 
a racial  stock,  sordid,  selfish,  swau-thy  and  undersized,  a parasite  on  civi- 
lization,  to  be  contrasted  with  the  blond,  tall,  jirivilized  Aryan  racial  stock 
The  extremes  to  which  pseudo-scientific  rubbish  went,  was  seen  when  Hitlerian 
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"soholars”  even  robbed  the  Jewish  people  of  the  genius  of  a David,  a Solo^vvon, 
the  proph^s,  Jesus  and  a Paul  declaring  them  not  Jews  but  the  products  of^ 
blond,  long-skulled  Aryan  Amorites.  Although  for  a brief  while  this  belief 
that  Jews  constituted  a race  was  widespread  it  has  been  rejected  since  by 
every  reputable  anthropologist.  Not  only  have  they  assured  us,  in  the  1st 
place  and  catagorically , that  there  are  NO  pure  races  but  that  racially  the 
Jew  is  one  of  the  legSt  distinct  of  all  the  multitudinous  groupings  of  men^ 
These  same  anthropologists,  such  ^s  Franz  Boas  now  agree  especially  as  re- 
gards  both  intelligence  and  moral  qualities,  that  the  differences  within  each 
race  are  greater  than  between  the  races.  No  race  in  and  of  itself  is  inferio 
or  superior.  The  search,  therefore,  for  explantaion  ef  capacities  that  seem 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  others,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  some  superior 
breed,  the  right  kind  of  genes,  for  as  we  reject  a Hitler's  imputing  a racial 
INFERIORITY  to  the  Jew  so,  in  all  honesty,  must  we  reject  a C.P,  Snow's  attri 

buting  a superiority. 

If  however  one  searches  for  a more  valid  explanation  60r  a Jewish  achieve 
ment  gome  clues  can  be  found,  I believe  in  J.  history,  ־^t  was  the  German  Jew 
ish  novelist  of  the  1930s,  the  late  Lion  Feuchtwanger  who  wnce  wrote:  "What 
is  it  that  distinguished  Jtjws  from  all  other  peoples  since  time  immemorial  an 
up  to  this  day?  I belie^ß  that  thetr  most  distinctive  characteristic  ig  an 
enduring,  'titaj^awareness  of  a common  history ..  .There  is  not  other  people  whos 
spirit  and  evolution  are  so  saturated  with  history.  All  the  deeds  of  the  Jew 
ish  people  have  beenjwrought  in  thejiame  of  their  history  and  it  is  by  this 
rather  than  by  racJthat  they  have  felt  and  still  feel  themswlves  to  be  united 
The  God  of  Israel  is  not  a nature  God  but  one  who  proves  Himself  by  His  deeds 
...No  other  people  has  felt  so  deeply  the  flow,  the  dynamics  of  what  they  ex- 
pfrienced  as  a commu|VLty;  nor  has  any  other  peoples  experienced  as  intensive- 
ly  th^e^ver  enduring,  the  permanencejwljthin  this  eternal  chance.  The  waves 
roll  on,  the  river  remains  the  same". 
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and  is,  central  to  Judaism•  If^hen  Jews  have  achieved  disproportionately  and 
on  a plane  higher  than  that  found  among  most  other  peoples,  it  has  been,  I be 
lieve,  this  BESPECT  FOR  LEARNING,  for  the  written  word,  which  has  Impelled 
ihe  Jew  to  strive  for  excellence  in  the  Intellectual  fields.  If  ever  that 
concept  of  Torah  becomes  lost  to  the  Jews,  and  I may  say  that  there  is  grave 
danger  that  this  may  harpen  in  this  cynical  and  overly  materialistic  age, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  t^ere  will  be  NEITHER  Intellectual  or  moral 
excellence  amcner  the  Jewish  people.  Indeed,  th^re  may  be  no  Jewish  reople/, 

As  much,  therefore,  as  one  would  like  to  believe  Lord  Show’s  flattering 
words  that  the  Jew  is  blessed  with  superior  and  Innate  endowments,  by  his 
uninue  ^enes,  I do  NOT  so  appraise  him  or  his  achievements.  The  aew  will 
measure  up  to  his  highest  potential  only  so  long  as  he  recognizes  the  unique 
challenge  which  God  sets  before  him,  not  only  before  the  Jew  but  vsbaiBK  be- 
fore  every  human  bfilng  whom  He  has  fashioned.  It  is  to  hear  as  his  own  per- 
sonal  challenge  the  same  one  which  came  tojlsalah:  ״I  the  Lord  have  CALLED  thee 
in  right ... light  to  nations ..."  It  is  to  hear  that  challenge  and  to  answer,  as 
did  the  first  of  our  own  faith,  Abraham,  who  responded  by  saying  Hinenl,  Here 
I am".  Amen. 
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Torah  has  been. 
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SHABBOS  SHUVOH:  ix/19/69 


INTRODUCTION 
A GENERAL 

1 once  ths  most  vital  S;  people  came  to  Syn  In 
they  trembled  before  majesty,  power  of  Deity 

2 it  was  not  a S like  any  other  ordina1*y  onej  rather, 
day  of  deep  soul  searching,  one  for  recital  of  law, 
one  of  deepest  commitment 

3 had  ths  place  bee  reminded  people!  still  time  to 
change  before  fate  dedided  & insczibed  fr  gd/misfon 

B SPECIFIC 

1 today,  stature  a^d  place  of  this  S in  our  lives  is 
obvious;  not  only  here  but  in  Syn  eve3rywhere  except 
among  the  trad  inclined,  the  orthodox 

2 the  excuses  for  our  people  as  diverse  as  individuel* 
who  voice  them:  too  much  SyJj ! , too  many  holidays, 
be  there  KN  & YK  anyway;  guess  we  have  to  be  thank- 
ful  for  little  things 

3 empty  pews  provide  own  commentary 
BODY 

A QUESTION 

1 all  ths  leads  to  some  penetrating  questions  bde 
whether  obs  or  not,  a rel  ocoaslon  to  be  noted  & car 
not  be  casually  shunted  aside  or  ignored  if  we  want 
to  assoc  ourselvs  wth  Judaism 

2 why  don’t  people  come  anymore׳;  not  superficial  reas- 

ons  but  real  ones  ! 

3 first  answer:  people  do  not  come  bee*  they  do  not 
believe  in  essential  mean  of  SS  anymore 

k concept  of  Bk  of  Life,  Judgement,  evaluation  of  de- 
gree  of  repentance  simply  not  valid  for  them;  Gd 
is  not  a Judge  and  even  if  so,  He  is  not  ^eir  Judge 

5 for  these  people,  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  do  any 
convincing;  tragedy  only  that  it  is  from  them  that 
we  so  often  hear  plaintive  cry:  why  happen  to  me? ! 

6 other,  second  catanory,  to  explain  lack  of  concern: 
do  not  need  this  SS,  we  are  not  the  ones  irho  sin• 

7 for  them  have  story:  people  judged:  ingcribe  wth  '>?'1 
'^’OJ^the  gd  & evil;  same  letter,  how  differentiate?  Gd: 

diff  bee  gd  did  not  raise  voice  to  prevent  evil 
amd  all  must  suffer  consequences•  A!!  share  guilt. 

B LESSON 

1 Idsson:  tbact  all  men  involved  in  process  of  gin  if 
not  in  commission  then,  as  prayerbÄ  states,  by  omljLj 

2 not  an  empty  phrase  for  the  implication  is  stark  & 
realistic:  the  silence,  the  casualness  of  concern, 
the  disinterest,  the  unconcern  with  issues  which  , 
c1*y  out  for  our  attention^  all  too  obvious 

3 not  concerned  here  with  major  crimes,  of  course;  ^e 
hopefully  do  not  fall  into  this  type  of  cotagory* 


► ±i  (S.S.;  ix/19/69;  PM) 

4 am  speaking  however  of  the  very  real  commission  re: 
all  too  hiunan  failings?  do  we  need  to  be  reminded? 

5 pettiness,  gossp,  sharp  word,  curt  answer,  distrust 
of  others  & especially  their  motivations,  desire  fr 
revenge,  lack  of  feeling 

6 these  are  the  really  great  sins  and  we  are  all  gui!■ 
tyJt,without  exception  no  matter  how  much  we  may  car• 
to  pamper  our  own  egos 

C TIME 

1 in  the  light,  then,  of  these  sins  of  omiss  & commis 
what  the  10  days  of  Penit  gi^ive  us  is  TIME,  time  to 
think,  to  consider,  to  evaluate,  Mo  se©  ourselves 

2 to  give  us^^td^ne  to  make  emiends  as^he  10  days  give 
us  time  forg^tation  of  the  mind;  the  little  thing 
the  slights,  the  tone,  the  mood  which  we  t^nd  to 
forget,  to  remove  frm  conscious  of  our  minds,  heeirt 

3 it  is  in  ths  context  that  SS  comes  upon  us  with  xtr 
force^  in  midst  of  these  special  days^  to  remind  us 
that  time  is  short,  that  the  ■ןב is  waiting  to  be  in— 

acribed;  that  it  should  real.  9 ' 0 J)>survival , in  new  yr 

CONCLUSION  ׳ ^ 

A GENERAL 

1 what  SS  tells  then  for  itsj/fcirae  emd  for  ours,  for  al 
people  who  believe  in  the  fth  of  their  fathers:  to 
heed  warning  vs  inertia,  abstention,  removal/fwr 

2 these  are  the  greatest  sin> of  all:  default*  the  sin 
of  ommission  is  as  despicable  as  sin  of  comm  & we 
all  share 

3 it  is  the  last  clvunce,the  emphatic  remindeirJ^ 

B SPECIFIC  0 ־ 

1 once  a year  people  reminded  of  evil  they  do,  of  sin 

Part  of  thr  lives  & yet  repent ;too  much,  too  diff, 

too  delicate  a personal  matter  to  confront 

2 it  is  well  for  us  to  heed  message  of  SS  to  "return" 

to  find  our  way  back,  to  be  sincere  in  our  desire  4 

make  amends,  and  find  a more  hopeful  way  of  life 

3 thoge  who  are  not  here  can  not  be  forded  in  their 
attendance  nor  in  their  degree  of  devotion;  we,  how 
ever,  can  find  ti*£!  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we 
have  made  the  attempt,  honest,  simple  and  sincere, 

4 the  way  "back"  is  open;  let  us  not  further  complict 

our  lives  wth  sin  of  ommission  for  the  task  devolve 
upon  Us  and  the  time  is  now ^ 

5 "Return  O Israel  unto  the  Lord,  thy  Gd,  for  thou  has 
stumbled  in  thine  iniquity;  take  with  you  words  & re 
turn  unto  the  Lord;  Say  wnto  Him,  forgive  all  iniqut 
and  accept  that  which  is  gd»*׳, .. Whoso  is  wise,  let  hm 

understand,  whose  is  prudent,  let  him  know  them,..*' 

AMEN  , 


KIEMinU 


N Y • “Don’t  sell  me  Judaism. 
Plains,,  n too  sitroiiR. 

I״"'"  ,To״  o ive  yoZ  Ju<U״»m.  A״c 
.r׳nfto־ral  yoL  A.U1  I■״  k״־״. 
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two  means  that  will  enable  it  to  endure  in  its  ongoing  struggle.  One  is  faith  - 
faith  as  the  antithesis  of  despair;  faith  as  an־  innoculation  that  was  injected  into 
the  spirit,  the  lifeblood  of  the  Jewish  people  on  the  day  it  was  bom;  the  faith  of 
the  Jewisn  people  in  its  way,  in  the  j^istness  of  its  cause,  in  its  future;  faith 
that  safeguards  and  imiaunizes  against  despondency,  impotence,  defeatism,  and  in- 
action.  The  second  is  •fear  not;'  the  basis  and  precondition  of  the  ability  to 
stand  up  to  the  struggle  and  to  overcome,  in  all  times  and  in  all  changing  condi- 
tions." 

As  human  beings,  as  Americans,  as  Jews  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  so  many 
situations  that  seem  impossible  to  surmount,  obstacles  that  seem  insuperable,  V/ho 
among  us  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  impossible  and  has  not  given  in  to  despair  and 
hopelessness?  On  this  day  of  Rosh  Hashanah,  let  me  zero  in  on  the  foremost  concern 
of  every  Jewish  parent  today.  How  can  we  living  outside  of  Israel  retain  our  young 
people  as  positively  identified  Jews?  How  can  we  be  insured  that  our  grandchildren 
will  cherish  the  faith  and  be  identified  with  the  people  of  their  grandparents? 

The  process  of  alienation  from  the  Jewish  community  is  escalating  at  a frightening 
pace.  Jews  are  found  in  growing  numbei's  in  the  New  Left  and  other  Radical  organiza- 
tions  on  and  off  the  campus.  They  are  justly  exercised  over  Biafra,  but  are  uncon- 
cerned  with  the  fate  of  Israel.  They  are  rightly  troubled  by  racial  prejudice  in 
America,  but  are  wholly  oblivious  to  the  religious  tyranny  against  Jews  in  Russia 
and  Poland.  They  are  correctly  bothered  by  the  suffering  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  couldn't  care  less  about  the  thousands  of  Jews  languishing  in  the  Arab  lands. 

Tl-'jey  speak  only  about  the  Jewish  landlord  in  the  ghetto,  and  never  about  anti- 
Semites,  black  and  white  in  the  society.  They  have  psychologically  internalized  the 
hatred  of  the  oppressor,  and  forget  their  ovai  people  in  their  suffering  and  danger, 
and  remember  them  only  to  castigate  them. 

According  to  "Fortune”  magazine,  among  the  small  number  of  committed,  identifiable 
radicals  on  most  campuses,  probably  one-third  to  one-half  are  Jews.  This  past 
winter  there  was  an  article  in  "The  Village  Voice"  written  by  rl.  Jay  Rosenberg  and 
entitled  "To  Uncle  Tom  and  Other  Such  Jews."  This  is  a scathing  attack  against  the 
young  self-hating  Jews,  in  which  he  states:  "It  is  becoming  increasingly  fashion- 
able  in  certain  left-wing  circles  to  put  down  everything  Jewish.  Today's  y!רung^ 
American  Jew  desperately  wants  assimilation.  Jewishness  embarrasses  hini.  He  finds 
the  idea  of  Jewish  nationalism  laughable.  TTie  leftist  Jewish  student  is  today's 
Uncle  Tom.  He  scrapes  along,  demonstrating  for  a John  Hatchett,  ashamed  of  his 
identity,  and  obsessed  with  it," 

How  can  we  as  concerned  Jewish  parents,  devoted  members  of  synagogues,  handle  this 
challenge  to  Jewish  existence?  The  landing  on  the  moon  required  the  total  involve- 
ment  of  skill  and  genius  of  everyone  associated  with  the  project;  the  capturing  of 
our  Jewish  youth  will  not  be  achieved  without  total  mobilization  of  all  the  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  "fulfillment  tlirough  drugs"  phil- 
osophy,  noted  that  the  numiber  of  Jewish  students  among  his  followers  vras  very  ex- 
tensive.  He  went  on  to  say  that  many  of  the  Jewish  youth  have  joined  his  movement 
out  of  rejection  of  the  sham  and  hypocrisy  of  their  parents'  life,  and  because  the 
spirituality  of  the  Jewish  home  has  been  dulled.  He  suggested  that  the  parents  of 
the  modern  Jewish  youth  had  lived  and  struggled  through  a severe  economic  depression 
and  were  over-concerned  with  niaterial  advantages,  but  that  their  children,  "born 
after  19140,  are  not  interested  in  joining  the  quest  for  more  material  things." 

This  was  so  well  depicted  in  the  motion  picture  "Goodbye  Columbus,"  when  the  father 
told  his  prospective  son-in-law  that  "in  this  world,  you  have  to  be  a little  bit  of 
a goniff."  All  the  things  that  are  abhorrent  to  our  sensitive  young  people  are 
found  in  the  life  style  of  the  family  drawn  by  Philip  Roth.  There  was  crudeness, 
vulgarity,  ostentatiousness  in  abundance,  with  no  trace  of  concern  for  the  fine  and 
noble,  interest  in  causes,  or  attachment  to  a set  of  ideal  values  or  spiritual  ob- 
jectives  in  life. 

In  a certain  sense,  our  young  people  are  not  less  religious  than  their  parents,  but 
more  religious.  They  value  honesty  and  integrity  in  a society  consumed  by  sham  and 
hypocrisy.  They  point  up  that  we  talk  about  brotherhood,  but  act  in  self-interest; 
that  we  praise  peace,  but  condone  war;  that  we  shout  about  moral  standards,  but  ac- 
quiesce  to  outrageous  injustices;  that  we  proclaim  our  devotion  to  the  spiritual, 
but  pattern  our  lives  by  the  material.  They  are  in  search  of  purpose  and  meaning, 
and  thus  they  give  their  energy  to  the  underprivileged  and  the  alienated.^  They  re- 
main  uncomfortable  in  the  midst  of  their  parental  comforts.  We  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect  Jewish  identification  on  the  part  of  our  young  people,  if  all  they  see  is  in- 
stitutional  or  organizational  affiliation  on  eur  part.  If  the  ethics  and  values  of 
Judaism  are  not  integral  to  the  life  of  the  parents,  and  Jewish  tradition  does  not 
pervade  the  home,  then  Judaism  is  doomed  to  become  irrelevant  and  obsolete  to  the 
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children  - a faith  without  fire  and  a creed  without  color.  A homeless  Judaism  is  a 
hopeless  Judaism.  The  philosopher  Franz  Rosenzweig  charged  the  Jewish  home  with 
failure.  He  wrote,  "Formal  religious  education  is  of  no  avail  in  the  absence  of  the 
reality  of  religion  - a religion  seen  with  the  eye,  tasted  with  the  mouth,  heard  by 
the  ear,  in  short,  practiced  physically." 

The  first  two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  spell  AV,  father.  In  truth,  from  our 
fathers,  from  our  home,  x^e  learn  the  alphabet  of  life.  The  Jevrish  home  is  the  basic 
institution  of  Jewish  life,  for  it  has  the  first  chance  and  prime  responsibility  of 
shaping  and  molding  the  Jevdsh  attitudes  and  enthusiasms  of  the  child.  If  the  home 
fails,  no  other  agency  can  make  up  for  this  failure. 

If  we  mean  to  insure  Jewish  identification  among  our  youth,  we  must  mobilize  every 
force  towards  that  end.  In  addition  to  refashioning  and  refurbishing  the  home,  we 
must  afford  our  children  a meaningful  and  significant  Jewish  education  in  depth  of 
ideas  as  well  as  length  of  time.  If  x^e  are  sincere  about  surx’-ival,  then  we  must  get 
off  the  Bar  Mitzvah  merry-go-round  that  leads  nowhere.  Our  young  people  must  be 
taught  that  in  being  Jexrish  one  is  truly  hxxman;  that  the  fight  against  racism,  war, 
poverty,  discrimination  is  a struggle  rooted  in  Jexirish  doctrine.  We  have  to  begin 
to  seek  nev;  definitions  for  old  truths,  and  stop  answering  the  questions  that  no  one 
is  asking.  Ovir  young  people  are  not  asking  "how  to  be  Jex״ri.sh,"  but  "why  be  Jexfjish?" 
We  owe  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  prove  that  the  values  and  ideals  that 
they  claim  to  seek  are  integral  to עי ס:  teaching  and  tradition. 

The  story  is  told  of  a group  of  sailors  who  were  floating  on  a raft,  rescuing  them- 
selves  from  a sinking  ship,  but  they  wex^e  near  death  xfith  thirst  because  they  knew 
that  ocean  water  was  worse  than  no  water  at  all.  As  they  drifted,  they  soon  met  a 
boat,  and  overjoyed,  they  asked  the  crew  for  fresh  water.  They  xrere  told  that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  lower  their  buckets  and  help  themselves  to  the  water  around. 
The  sailors  thought  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  when  all  along  they  were 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Amazon  River  where  the  water  is  fresh.  We  need  to  teach 
our  youth  thf:t  the  Torah  is  trul.y  a source  of  liayim  Chayim,  and  that  Judaism  is  not 
only  a living  faith  but  also  a faith  for  living. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  intensive  Jexjish  education  as  a guarantee  for  Jewish 
identification.  A study,  on  the  basis  of  a questionnaire,  was  made  of  the  back- 
grounds  of  the  10,000  young  people  who  came  to  the  Jewish  Agency  to  volunteer  them- 
selves  for  serxrice  in  Israel  in  the  last  week  of  May  1967.  The  overwhelming 
majority  came  xri.th  a sound  Jewish  education,  either  from  Yeshivos  or  Day  Schools,  or 
who  were  identified  xri.th  Jewish  interest  groups  throxigh  the  teen  years.  Their 
Jewish  loyalties  were  stirred  and  their  Jex1d.sh  education  led  them  into  the  path  of 
Jexd-sh  dedication. 

I refuse  to  sxxbscribe  to  the  prophets  of  Jewish  gloom  and  doom,  for  I am  convinced 
that,  just  as  in  the  technological  univeiee,  so  in  Jexn.sh  destiny,  the  impossible  is 
possible.  As  Herzl  declared,  Im  tirtzu  ain  zu  agadäh,  "I  dream  the  impossible 
dream."  I dream  of  an  American  Jexri.3h  commiAnity,  physically  secure  and  spiritually 
mature.  I dream  of  a Jexjish  youth,  knowledgeable  of  their  heritage  and  history, 
committed  to  their  tradition.  I dream  of  Jews  concerned  about  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  wherever  they  arej  proud  of  their  past,  interested  in 
their  future.  I dream  of  Jews,  with  open  minds,  gracious  hearts,  and  noble  souls, 
who  revere  God  and  respect  the  dignity  of  every  man. 

May  the  year  Tav  Shin  Lamed,  5730,  spell  Tavo  Shalvah  La' 01am  be  a harbinger  of 
peace  and  tranquility  to  the  world. 


/ 


YOM  KIPPUR:  A.M. 


Friends,  over  the  course  of  the  year  all  too  many  parents  come  to  us  asking 
help  on  behalf  of  their  children,  seeking  guidaunce  and  coimsel.  While  count- 
less  thousainds  are  able  to  comnrunicate  'irith  their  youngsters  there  are  others 
who  are  desperate  as  they  find  their  children  growing  away  from  them,  being  es- 
tranged,  turning  to  new  confidants.  At  this  point  the  parent  follows  one  of  two 
extreme  measures:  all  things  being  e^ual  he  grows  panicky  just  because  his  young 
ster  has  grown  excessively  long  hatr,  or  he  acts  blase  toward  ^$s  hippie  daught- 
er  feeling  it  better  that  she  is  ''tuned  in"  than  her  being  "turned  on".  Of 
course,  what  the  kids  want  is  something  else  entirely:  they  want  t)  be  left  alone 
but  want  the  sympathetic  ear  always  ready  and  nearby  so  that  when  hurt  by  the 
experiences  of  life,  from  which  no  parent  no  matter  how  well  intentioned^n^  can 
shi^d  them,  they  can  return  tojwarrath,  secu^ty  and  love.  The  young  people  are 
in  a state  of  rebellion  and  very  few  of  us  would  blame  them;  after  all,  it  is 


or  another 


not  a matter  of^eat  to  resaize  that  4 s is  not.  the  best  of  all  worlds 

The  youngs  t e r^  j^n  a^^^Sd  which  has  conflict 

or  another  nf^nTtiniL  11 1111  P 1 almost  thirt^ontinuous  years’,  whu  finds  bhai  htw  ’ 

/ 

°re  ruled  by  a douiblo  nt  knows  that  •y^hi]^^  he 

Sitrji 

is  expected  to  lay  down  his  life  in  Asia  he  is  still  It-prniinii  H Irn  f a fiineirih  kid 
^iriT America,  this  youngster^can  not  be  exfsected  to  love  or  be  in  sympathy  with 
all  of  the  standards  profess  as  part  of  the  Estahlishipent . It  is  in  this 
context  that  I would  cite  to  you  the  titles  of  two  books,  recently  published; 
.^eir  headings  are  indicative  of  the  tenor  of  our  tine^  The  one  w^  called 
"The  Temptation  to  Exist"  and  other,/ even  more  pessimistic,  "Due  to  lack  of 
interest  Tomorrow  has  been  Cancelled".}^‘‘!  t1111üc־־that  thooo  titles  8a>  It-best! 
Now,  from  the  general  as  well  as  from  the  Jewish  points  of  view,  some  of 


in  the  very  fin 


were  best 


the^aspects  of  rebellion 


motion  picture:  "Good-bye  Colximbus" , based  on  Philip  ^'i>th*s  Aart  stories.  All 
the  things  that  our  young  people  find  abhorrent  were  ־ynainw  fn׳  the  life-style 
of  the  f^ily  shown  on  the  screen:  they  were  crude,  vulgar/  ostentatious,  self- 


ish,  they  had  no  interest  in  causes  or^att achment  to  values;  lived  in  a 

home  and  -1  < r— p ^ ~ for  4fir  own  satisfaction.  Of  spirituality 


home  and 


there  Jas  no  aj^estion  for  such  objedtives  simply  do  not  exist  for  them.  This 

r w . n.  / ׳ 


of  values  of  course,  the  great  tragedy  of  our 


type  of  life, 


era,  from  the  secular  as  well  as  from  the  religious  points  of  vidw.  As  a re- 


join  protest  movements 


suit  the  youngsters  *1w4— join  protest  mn־~rn1  rnt  riin^rignu  outlet  for 

׳ ^ ^ 

their  needs /saW-  finding  tja^r  parents  insensitive,  even  callous  and  unresponsiv« 
to  their  inner  drives^^it  is  just  the  most  sensitive,  the  best  youngsters^  who 
^ftqg6^ne  ■fchii,־  iiBailm  J nP  ^ 1 1 ^feft-jpasaaheaafaaMMMBfcan  t b , wh»■  arefln  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  against  the  Establishment,  One  need  not  be  a to  be  incensed  at 

the  action  of  a white  cemetery  association  in  Birmingham  wdch  refused  the  burial 
of  a negro  soldier,  killed  in  Viet  Nami  nn  th■  of  1 n 1 iiT ־■ ׳  [iir^  ( 


of  a negro  soldier,  killed  in  Viet  Nami  nn*  th■  r I I II I III  inirif  ־ 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  Jew^ak  names  predominate  in  the 
New  Left  movments  or  even  that  Timothy  Leaiy  the  advocate  has  noted  that 

the  number  of  Jewish  students  in  his  movement  was  "very  extensive”.  Also,  an 
article  some  time  ago  in  Fortune  magazine,  which  kas  called  to  ray  attention, 
told  that  of  the  small  number  of  truly  committed,  radical  activists  on  campu^ 
from  one-third  to  one-half  are  identifiable  as  Jews,  This,  of<ourse,  d^  not 
mean  that  they  embrace  the  values,  ideas,  theology  or  customs  of  Judaism;  it 
only  means  that  they  come  (^©^)”out^  Jewish  heritage.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in 
many  instances  they  tend  to  reject,  if  not  renounce,  their  5730  y^Sby^  old  tradi- 
tion.  These  youngsters  are  concerned  with  Biafra  but  not  with  Israel;  they  ׳ * 
atoher  racial  prejudice  but  the  anti-seanitic  denunciations  in  Poland  eind  Russia 
leave  them  cold;  they  have  compassion  for  the  suffering  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
but  the  terror  of  Jews  in  Arab  lands  does  not  affect  them;  they  will  fight  for 
a John  Hatchett  but  will  snub  the  pleas  of  an  Abba  Bban;  they  know  the  meaning 
of  a race-riot  but  not  of  pogr^om;  they  support  a black  studies  program  no 
matter  what  the  cost  but  g^re  insensitive  to  Jewish  studies;  they  will  roundly 
castigate  the  Jewish  landlord  in  the  ghetto  but  not  the  anti-semite  either 


their  heroes  8ur־e  Cleavei^l 


white  and  black; 


Brown  and  Carmichael  but  they  have  never  heard  of  Herzl,  Halevi  or  Bialik,  On 

the  seime  level,  but  in  a different  context,  they  laugh  atjotir  concern  with  their 

i 

morality  when  they  know  that  we  adults,  their  parents,  pay  up  to  $25  per  seat 

, ״ A 

Co  - / d 
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them 


Jfor 


tegrity,  right 


in  the  first  2 rows  of  ”0  Calcutta".  In  the  light  of  what  we  can  observe^  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  while  they  may  be  misdirected  and  disoriented  ^d  whil 
I vehemently  disassociate  myself  from  their  ^order  of  priorities^  they  may  be 
just  as  moral  as  we.  There  is  no  question  that  they  are  more  sensitive  than 
we  to  th^needs  of  the  time.  When  they  embrace  concepts  such  as  honesty,  in- 

them  1-t  Is  nuy  a sham  1 A colleague  of  mine  reports  that  a 

youngster  challenged  him  deeply  withjthe  words:  "Don't  sell  me  Judaism.  I want 

you  to  live  your  Judaism.  And  tbhen  I'll  look  at  you;  and  then  I'll  know".  It 

appears  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  wp^s:  I'll  look  at 

you  and  I'll  know  I ^ Their  standards  are  high,  their  ideals  are  often  noble  and 

even  when  we  disagree,  they  look  at  us  and  they'll  know.  It  all  comes  back  to 

our  having  been  insensitive  to  their  questions  because  of  our  own  involvement 

when  their  need  was  greatest;  when  we  thought  that  to  make  them  financial  se— 

\/üunß^ 

cure  was  more  important  than  to  confront  their  w«esl  challenge. 

To  these  problemx  there  are  no  answer».  We  do  know,  however,  that  certain 
things  affect  the  yotingsters  and  that  they  can  not  all  be  charp,ct4rized  as 
rude  and  moral  misfits.  Just  the  contrary,  as  the  music  festival  in  upstage  NY 
has  indicated;  if  the  motivation  is  there^  the  response  should  be  forthcom- 

' ing.  And  perhaps  that  is  precisely  what  we  should  be  ddbig  on  this  solemn  day 


;en  noble  and 


this  occasion  for  introspection,  of  renewal,  of  looking  deeply  at  ourselves  an 
our  relation  to  others.  We  can  only  be  forgiven  for  whatever  sin  of  omission 
or  cojtunission  burdens  us  if  we  know  ourselves  fully,  are  willing  to  exam 


ine  our  gain  as  well  as  our  lack,  and  are  ready  to  admit  our  failures  to  other 

as  well  as  to  ourselves.  What  we  ought  to  do  then  is  start  at  home  and  look  a 

our  relation  to  our  children:  what  has  been  our  motivation  orjlack  of  it,  in  a 
family  ^t^om  apart,  insensitive  to  each  other's  needs,  the  glow  of  warmth  and  % 
love  having  been  extinguished.  Being  a father  or  mother  does  not  make  one  a 
par<'nt  just  as  having  a piano  does  not  make  one  a musician.  Being  a parent^ 
is  an  endless  task  which  can  not  be  «efined  except  in  the  time  for  listening, 
understanding,  helping  and  sharing.  The  director  of  the  N.Y.  State  Division  ol 

Youth  recently  observed  that  many  teen-agers 


/ 


especially  1מ  the  suburbs,  felt  they  had  to  get  appolntmerts  to  see  their  p^- 
erts  because  everyone  was  always  on  the  move.  It  is  when  the  youngster  escapes 
from  these  drives  that  he  wlS)!  find  a mutuality  of  concern  in  his  peer  n:roup,  be 
it  the  New  Left  or  radical  rights  In  short,  he  will  have  found  a home. 

But,  finally,  to  make  of  the  rebellious  youth  a person  who  appreciates  his 
ancestry  in  Jewish  terms,  it  might  well  to  accentuate  time  and  again  the  Je»l>/h 
backerround , the  religious  foundation,  the  moral  imperatives  of  so  many  of  the 
causes  we  ^ espouse•  It  might  be  well  to  remind  the  kids  that  not  all  parents 
are  bad,  by  definition!  Of  course,  the  consciously  linked  Jew  is  in  the  mlnorl- 
ty  but  that  is  our  fault,  not  theirs;  with  all  due  respect  the  adult  can  not  ex- 
pect  his  child  to  live  a more  moral  life  than  he  espouses  bojjh  publicly  and  prl- 
vqtely.  How  many  of  us  recall  the  highest  accolade  paid  to  Willy  Loman  in  "Deat 
of  a Salesman";  "he  is  liked,  he  is  well  liked"  but  the  sons  could  not  believe 
it  because  they  had  cought  the  father  in  a coraprcmislng  situation•  The  sfludentj 

I 

challenge  to  the  rabbi:  "I'll  look  at  you  and  Igll  know"  applies  to  us  as  well; 
to  our  principles,  to  our  espousal  of  Judaism,  to  the  manner  we  relate  our  highe! 


to  the  way  we  live  our  lives  from 


ideals  and  the  most  noble  values 


day  to  day.  Living  a Jewish  life  was  never  meant  to  be  a simrle  proposition!  T 


and  to  live  by  them,  to  be  motivated  by 


be  a parent,  to  have  standards 


Cur  Torah  and  teach  it  to  our  children,  to  Jake  a sacred  occasion  such  as  this 
Day  of  Atonement  seriously,  to  relate  oneself  to  God  in  all  humility  and  thahk- 
fulness,  these  are  the  aspects  of  life  which  we  must,yshare  with  our  childrenJ־־ 

vjA  gtAx.  ' 

How  mahy  of  us  are  able^to  have  them  openly  look  at  us,  ;:!»ו1.ןן^ * וי.■p  and  know?  In 

that  ®ttlng  it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  our  time. 

Af  least  we  will  be  able  to  stand  in  honesty  before  our  youngsters,  and  with 

pride  we  can  challenge  them;  this  is  what  I have  done  for  us^^on  a noble  level, 

for  others  because  my  faith  has  inspired  me,  for  the  future  because  the  splri 
of  decency  within  demands  it.  Will  you,  son-d,  share  this  tajsk,  can  you  offer 
as  much,  can  you  stand  in  respect  before  me  as  I *tand  in  pride  of  achievement 
before  you?  My  friends,  if  we  can  communicate  with  our  children  on  this  level 
this  Yom  Kippur  will  have  truly  marked  the  start  of  a new  way  of  life  for  us  and 
all  our  dear  ones• 

Amen  • 


HEB.  TAB.,  Yom  K^ppur,  A.M. , Monday,  Sept.  22,  1969 


aaSKOR:  YOM  KIPPUR. 

Friends,  I am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  different  views  of  the  war  in 

J i_  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ m 4>l־#^׳k4-  Ä /-v•«  ^ 1 4 — !־*fÄ  <־»*■*' 


as  an  abso- 


Viet  Nam:  e^cfi  of  us  reject/  the  stated  aims  of  that  conflict  rai  170- irl! etn 
.4^4  1 ssft  others  se^  our  Araericaninvolveraent  in  timt- e onf  1 ■i. et- as  an  abso- 

jj 

lute  necessit^^  while^thers  view  it  as  the  epitoray  of  lunacy,  »ut  all  of  us, 

I think,  regardless  oaf  our  views  or  depth  of  feeling  had  our  composure  shatter 

u>׳Ua>■  X 

ed/|read,  or  heard  of  and  then  read,  the  June  27th  issue  of  LIFE  magazine.  t 

#1  i 


was  one  of  the  most  ghastly  aspects  of  that  conflict  in  that  issue  the 

1׳V> 

name»;  facts  and  figures  of  the  242  Americans  killed  during  the  week  of  4^ 

28  to  Jxine  3rd  were  included.  In  studied  and,  of  course,  supreme  irony  this 
veek  T^rrnuim included  Memorial  Day!  What  made  tWit  page  ^pon 

page  of  detail  so  overwhelming  in  its  imppct  was  the  presence  of  pictures; 

242  pictures  of  the  dead  young  men  ofjoxir  nation  so  that,  as  the  commentary 
to  the  article  phrased,^  it,  "more  than  we  must  know  how  many,  we  must  know  who 
The  faces  of  one  week’d  dead,  unknown  but  to  families  and  friends,  are  sudden- 
ly  recognized  by  all..."  And,  of  course,  this  is  the  «rux  of  the  matter;  we 
all  know  the  type  of  youngster  who  looks  out  at  us  from  the  page  and,  again, 
as  supreme  evidence  a»d=^±r1»1y  of  God*  s irnny  and  man*  s individuality^  every 
face  is  different!  and  fe־״ery  pair  of  fiyes  framed  by  a sullen,  solemn,  happy 

{-.J  Ll. 

or  placid  facial  expression  represents  a^^ human  being  wbo  will  never  attain 
his  full  measure  of  maturity.  As  we  look  over  thes^ages  and  read  the  nam^ 


will  never  attain 


׳-י  w-  ... ^ ^ — \ VV 

i \ •-  '-■-*ji  ך 

and  examine  the  pictures  we  note  that  there  are  blacks  and  whites,  the! names 
reflect  many־  different  €a««ry  origins,  there  are  children  dipicted  treing-  «0  ^ 


reflect  masiy“  different 


more  than  18  and  19  years  old  and  there  are  photographs  of  men,  37  years  old, 
one  leaving  seven  children.  There  are  the  faces  of  the  tough  and  the  babyishן 
the  private  and  the  Lt.  Colonel,  therd  are  the  pepresentativds  of  all  brunch- 
es  of  the  service,  there  are  the  fat,  the  thin,  the  tall  and  the  short  but 
what  they  all  have  in  common,  what  unites  their  individuality  into  one  gory 
statistic,  is  that  they  are  all  dead7  No  matter  what  their  place  of  origin 
they  all  died  in  Viet  Nam,  The  issue  of  LIFE  did  much  to  infl^nce  the  mood 
against  that  Asian  conflict,  it  was  a terrifying  indictment  agwingi.  American 
policy,  it  showed  the  American  public  242  faces  of  their  neighbors  now  no  long 


.»m 

־r  aliv־,-«e  It  gave ־״״ ־ret־  e^d ״ ־־״־f  the  banal  attitude  of ־ ־a. ״ ־f ״ ״r 
״״iclals  Who  attempt  to ״״ ־th ־ ^־o־־״i ״ ־־״־ith  the  tbou^Ht  that  they  ane 

"bringing  '׳let  Nam  oaaualties  down  to  an  acceptable  level״. 

But  my  friend־  of  the־־  young  dead',  ־ 0 ־hocking  a confrcn 

tatlon  in  it־־lf.  1 ״ ־ot  the  ־ole  co1>־־״u*nc־  cf  thl ־ ־pedal  memorial  l־־ue. 
What  ,truck  me  Immediately  1־  th.t  the־־  are  youngeter־.  none  of  whom  I knew. 

who  d.  have  famine־,  parent־,  neighbor־,  friend־,««!  what  must  be  the  effedt 

4 .p  VTifiw  «ach  other  just  in  passi/hg  or  in- 

of  this  death  upon  them,  even  if  they  knew  eacn  or  e j 

« ״ar^  or  wife.  What  was  not  fully  developed  in  the 
timately  in  the  sense  of  a parat  or  wiie. 

4.  ^ magazine  the  thought  that  there  is  a £tory  be- 

sparse  commentary  of  the  magaz 

T1^etures  are  bad  enough  but  to  those  who  knew  them 
hind  every  face;  for  ^ the  pictures  are  o 

there  1ד־ — ־■,  ah-if־.  a per־|>nality  and  not  merely  a catalogue  of  fact־. 

Therein  11־־  the  heartache״  the  weeping,  the  lonelln־־־  to  follow!  Na־  he  a 
decent  person  or  on  the  borderline,(,  did  he  have  a plan  for  the  future  or  wa־ 
he  ־till  ־earchlng.  did  he  feel  deeply  about  hlmeelf  and  hi־  dear  onfce  or  wa־ 
he  without  anchor,  did  he  know  why  he  fought  and  ml^t  have  to  die  or  wa־  It 

i״compr־h־n־lbl־.  wa־  he  artl־ulat־/>r  ־!lent,  was  hi־  pa־t  ־tormy  or  tranquil 

4.  4 .j  know  but  those  whose  life  he  toiached,  can 

we  the  impersonal  outsider  do  not  know  dux 

־.^Tו?  Perhans.  in  the  course  of  years  but  it  has  been 
they  ever  be  the  same  again?  Pernaps, 

^ a-4 Ti  ■4־ hat:  time  ndver  heals  it  merely  dulls  the  pain, 

ghown  again  and  again  that  time  MW 

n t-tr  can  the  prief  be  to  mother,  father,  wife  or  child;  do 
How  much  more  realistic  can  the  S^rxei 

4a  fh«  of  war,  the  f^l^  of  battle,  the  loss 

we  need  added  evidence  of  the  f»׳tfd:i־«y 

of  life!  242  of  them,  how  they  might  have  profited  the  world  In  life! 

I think,  myfrlend־.  that  the  ־parallel־  for  u־ 1 ־  obviou־ » .־  are  ga 

, ed  on  thl־  holy  day  for  ax^hour  of  the  mo־t  personal  perspective.  In  a mood  cf 

when  we  were  the  magazine  readers  we  0P®4 
somber  and  solemn  observance.  As  when  we  we  a ן 

« T 4 c r uinr  rteiirrןו~רותו ו ־  and 

the  volume  which  confronts  us,  the  Book  of  Life^ 

3ee  spread  out  before  us  also  the  names,  the  ages,  the  origins,  the  charact 
eristics,  the  facts  which  pertained  to  our  dear  ones.  But  Just  as  with  th. 

1 pictures  of  the  young  soldiers,  behind  every  photograph  or  statistic  there  |1־ 
story,  there  1־  a personality,  there  1־  a life  fully  lived  and  It  is  this 


a 


iii 


aspect  of  memorial  which  timly  and  personally  concerns  and  affects  us.  We 
see  the  picture  of  a man  and  we  know  his  age  well  but  he  is  our  father  and 
now  it  is  a personal  memory.  We  remember  his  guidance  and  counsel»  his  autho 
ity  and  wisdom  and  know  that  he  lives  with  us  always,  There  is  the  photograp 
of  a woman,  smiling  and  yet  burdened  by  laborj  ttnd  ins׳  KiiOTT tw^^Sgujiaii  ui*  uun 

I 

she  beaoHies  our  mother  and  the  tears  are  very  real.  How  much  she  was 

to  us  always;  she  gave  us  life  but  that  was,  perhaps,  the  simplest  of  her  ob- 

ligations  for  the  story  of  her  rei.ates  to  us  from  the  moment  of  -ana•  birt 

• • • * 

to  the  tolling  for  her  death.  Again,  the  widow  opens  the  Book  of  ^^emory  and 
sees  ^ face  of  a man;  it  is  the  husband,  the  sovirce  of  comfort,  of  sharing,  of 
strength  and  the  loneliness  of  ttnriTT‘*  sorrow  is  aggravated  again,  A man 


sees  the  picture  of  his  wife,  a woman  of  tender  years  grown  older  by  his  side 
and  the  story  behind  that  picture  is  written  in  teinns  of  warmth,  concern,  in- 
terest  and  love.  So  the  pictures  come  alive  for  us,  they  take  on  flesh  and 
blood,  we  relive  again  in  our  mind's  eye  the  events  of  past  and  how  we  re- 
lated  to  them;  thus  we  see  brothers  and  sisters,  dear  ones  and  friends,  even 
in  the  worst  of  catastrophes,  the  death  of  children  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
iP'he  statisi^ic  becomes  personal  and  the  tragedy  encompasses  us  totally. 

And,  of  course,  as  this  picture  of  memory  applies  to  our  ddar  ones  in 
general  terms  so  is  it  applicable  to  all 


of  oiir  who  w®^re  padt 


t^y  lie 


and  parcel  of  this  our  House  of  God  or  to  whom  Judaism  was  relevant  during  the 
covirse  of  their  lifetime..  We  think  immediately  of  those  ^^ho  were  taken  from 
US  by  force,  who  died.because  of  man's  supreme  inhumanity  toward  raanj  who 
meant  so  muoh^o  us 'and  whom  we  honored  as  b^st  as  we  could . 
in  unmarked^ graves  ^ 1i±rr1  1 1 11 1 sometimes  even  luiidentifiable  graves^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  \>fe  can  not  even  honor  the  specific  resting  place 

N.  ^ 

of  tUmft  picfeure^  And  yet  that  is  where  the  Synagogue  fills  the  vacuum  most 
ably  and  also  in  a most  noble  context.  For  you  see,  here  we  share  with  you 
the  image  of  your  loved  ones  who  were  part  of  this  religious  family,  who  came 
here  and  worshjpped  , who  loved  this  House  of  God,  who  needed  it  as  much 

And  those  who  never  knew  this^ynagogue  and  wham  we  never  knew?  We 


as  we. 


iv 


appreciate  their  lives  through  you,  we  see  their  Judaism  in  your  devotion  and 
we  their  worth  because  we  know  what  you  represent.  Where  else,  then,  and 

how  else  to  honor  them  ezo4pt  by  your  donation  to  this  House  of  Worship  where 
the  Book  of  Life  is  open  this  day  and  where  the  continuity  of  Judaism  is  assur 
ed?  If  those  of  the  future  want  to  know  our  stories,  more  than  simply  our  fac 
es  and  the  facts  of  our  existence,  let  them  know  of  our  de^^tion,  our  dedica- 


honoring  our  depart- 


tion  to  eternal  values ■ and  hew  we  chose  to  assure 


ed.  What  we  are  and  what  we  do  here  shall  live  for  all  of  our  efforts,  our 
energies,  our  devotion  ia  dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  basic  premise'".' 
We  have  here  a Synagogue  known  throtsghout  the  city  for  its  magnificent  reli- 
gious  service  and  ti  e concern  it  expresses  for^ts  moibershipj  we  have  here  a 
Sisterhood  which  does  heroic  work  for  the  good  of  the  Temple  and  for  hbe  commu 
nity  at  large;  we  have  here  a Men's  Club  which  has  embraced  adult  education  as 
its  prime  responsibility  and  has  engaged  in  d^ate  the  leading  d^ues  of  our 
time;  we  have  here  a Parent's  Association  which  works  diligently  for  good 
of  the  child-ven  so  that  they  might  profit  and  nothing  is  withheld  from  their 
educational  needs;  we  also  have  a Youth  Group  which  caters  to  the  neet^  in- 
tellectual,  moral  and  social,  of  our  teen-agers.  To  support  these  endeavorsV 
my  friends,  with  your  wojjbhwhile  contribution  in  manory  of  those  who  have  ge»« 
luif ux?g-  is  and  a rewarding  undertaking,  Bdcause  they  are  reraerabdr 

ed  here,  because  their  names,  ages,  ch auraoter sties  are  fleshed  oi^^^ere  in  a 
spirit  of  giving  and  sacrifice  ttte-jrr-  ;ytoi-oo 


shall  never  be  forgotten ^ fetr '^he  generosity  of  your  gift  echoes  to  the  charity 
they  have  lived  and  t ought  towards  Judaism  sind  ones  fellow  man. 

Each  loss  is  personal,  each  death  is  unique,  each  tear  is  felt  alone;  stil 
b«caxisn=:«#‘  this  loss^help  us  make  others  come  alive.  Let  their  memory  live 
in  this  House  of  God  and  let  the  values  they  ±aplanted  be  flirt hered  here,  her 
will  your  dear  one  be  remembered  not  only  by  you  but  by  all  who  are  touched  by 

י 

your  generosity.  Thus  will  the  memory  of  the  righteous  be  fir  a^^jhle ssing^ 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Monday,  Yora  Kippur,  YISKOR;  Sept,  22,  1969• 


July  20,  1969 


WINS  RELIGION  COMMENTARY 

RABBI  MARC  H.  TANENBAUM*  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 

״BLACK  MANIFESTO״ 

The  recent  disruption  at  the  Interchurch  Center  in  upper  Manhat- 
tan  and  the  abortive  threat  to  disturb  services  at  houses  of  worship 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  have  brought  the  so-called  "Black  Manifesto" 
into  sharp  public  focus. 

It  is  evident  that  this  Manifesto,  despite  the  fact  that  it  calls 
for  the  overthrow  of  our  government,  is  in  many  respects  relevant  to 
the  problem  of  racial  justice  in  America.  The  real  question  is  whether 
it  can  effectively  advance  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  deprived. 

Certainly  the  Manifesto  sharply  dramatizes  the  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion  in  the  black  community,  and  the  fact  that  many  black  Americans 
have  lost  faith  in  our  nations 's  ability  or  willingness  to  respond  to 
the  problems  of  hunger,  poverty  and  prejudice.  The  depths  of  this 
emotion  cannot  be  taken  lightlyo 

Thus,  if  the  Black  Manifesto's  revolutionary  ideology  and  racist 
rhetoric  is  intended  only  to  shock  and  arouse  the  American  people,  its 
authors  have  succeeded  in  their  goal.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  all 
the  Manifesto  has  done.  It  has  also  caused  an  unprecedented  shrinking 

* Rabbi  Tanenbaum,  who  is  National  Director  of  the  Interreligious 
Affairs  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  presents  a weekly  religion 
commentary  over  WINS-Westinghouse  Broadcasting  System. 
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back  in  the  white  religious  community,  and  has  served  to  undermine  the 
moral  claims  and  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  black  militant  movement. 

We  must  not  allow  the  sensationalism  of  the  Black  Manifesto  to 
confuse  the  great  issues  for  which  many  dedicated  men  and  women,  black 
and  white,  are  fighting.  The  very  life  and  soul  of  this  nation  are  at 
stake  in  this  struggle  for  social  justice,  and  the  majority  of  Americans, 
Jew  and  Christian  alike,  must  face  up  to  having  done  far  too  little 
towards  its  realization. 

The  central  issue  that  the  Black  Manifesto  should  have  raised, 
but  tragically  did  not,  is  a clear  one:  the  re-ordering  of  our  national 
priorities.  Right  now  our  Christian  and  Jewish  communities  should  be 
pressing  the  Administration  to  allocate  thirty  billion  dollars  and  more 
from  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  defense  budget  to  rebuild  our  decaying 
cities,  and  to  provide  adequate  health,  education,  housing  and  other 
essential  services  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  denied  them. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  distracted  by  ill-considered  calls 
for  violence  and  terror  by  any  group,  black  or  white.  Social  reform 
is  never  simple  or  uncomplicated. 

The  best  answer  to  the  irrational  appeals  to  violence  in  the  Black 
Manifesto  would  be  a White  Manifesto  --  promulgated  by  responsible  and 
influential  Christians  and  Jews  of  America,  committing  themselves  to 
concrete  actions  to  transform  racial  justice  from  a pious  promise  to 
a full  reality  ^ soon  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Certainly  the  American  moon  landing  defines  for  us  what  humanly 
possible,  when  the  will  and  the  wherewithal  are  at  hand. 
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To:  Commission  on  Social  Action;  Social  Action  Chairmen; 

Commission  on  Interfaith  Activities;  Rabbis; 

UAHC  Board  of  Trustees;  UAHC  Executive  Staff 

From:  Albert  Vorspan,  Director 

Date:  June  6,  1969 

Subject:  JAMES  FORMAN'S  DEMANDS  FOR  REPARATIONS  — AND  OTHER 
URGENT  MATTERS 


The  organized  Jewish  community,  through  the  National  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Advisory  Council  and  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America,  has  developed  a joint  policy  on  the  James  Forman 
demand  for  reparations  from  churches  and  synagogues.  The  full 
text  of  the  NCRAC-SCA  statement  is  attached,  as  is  the  original 
Black  Manifesto  Issued  by  Forman. 

In  addition,  a subcommittee  of  these  organizations  has  met  to 
evolve  detailed  guidelines  for  recommended  response  in  the 
event  Mr.  Forman  or  his  representatives  should  seek  to  disrupt 
a synagogue  service.  So  that  you  may  have  the  thinking  of  the 
NCRAC  agencies  on  this  matter  without  delay,  I am  attaching 
herewith  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  subcommittee. 
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You  will  also  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  UAHC  Board,  by  over- 
whelming  votes,  reaffirmed  the  UAHC  commitment  to  racial  justice 
and  urban  affairs;  authorized  the  appointment  of  a high-level 
emergency  task  force  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  strengthening 
Reform  Judaism's  role  In  America's  urban  crisis;  and  condemned 
the  proposed  deployment  of  an  ABM  weapons  system,  calling  in- 
stead  for  a shift  of  American  priorities  to  the  major  tasks  of 
social  reconstruction  in  the  United  States.  The  texts  of  these 
resolutions  will  be  sent  to  you  shortly. 
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IFCO  PRESIDENT,  EXECUTIVE  DIFFER  ON  STAND: 

RABBI  HITS  MANIFESTO'S  IDEOLOGY,  RHETORIC 

By  Religious  News  Service  (569־12־) 

NEW  YORK  (RNS) ־ ־  The  president  of  the  Interreligious  Foundation 
for  Community  Organization  (IFCO)  differed  significantly  with  the 
Foundation's  executive  director  on  what  IFCO's  official  position  is 
vis־a־vis  the  Black  Manifesto. 

The  disagreement ־ ־  or  "difference  of  interpretation" ־ ־  between 
Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  the  president,  and  the  Rev.  Lucius  Walker,  Jr. , 
the  black  American  Baptist  clergyman  who  is  IFCO's  chief  salariea 
executive,  poses,  the  rabbi  agreed,  a rather  serious  internal  crisis 

within  IFCO. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  states  that  the  board  did  not  support  the 
"principle"  of  the  manifesto;  Mr.  Walker  has  indicated  otherwise. 

The  rabbi  also  expressed  strong  personal  disagreement  with  the 
Black  Manifesto,  charging  that  its  acceptance  is  "an  invitation  to 
national  suicide,"  and  that  the  document  has  a "revolutionary 
ideology"  and  "racist  rhetoric." 

IFCO  sponsored  (with  $50,000)  the  Detroit  meeting  which  adopted 
the  Black  Manifesto ־ ־  a document  calling  for  $500  million  in 
"reparations"  from  white  churches  and  synagogues  for  their 
"exploiting"  blacks,  and  urging  "total  disruption"  or  "seizure  of 
selected  church  and  synagogue  property  or  services  if  the  demands 

are  not  met. 

The  Detroit  conference,  by  adopting  the  manifesto,  created  on־ 
going  and  as  an  autonomous  organization  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  (NBEDC) . 

Mr.  Walker,  was  chairman  of  the  Detroit  meeting.  Chief  spokesman 
for  the  NBEDC  and  Black  Manifesto  in  New  York  has  been  James  Forman, 
whose  presentation  of  the  manifesto  demands  to  religious  bodies  in 
the  city  has  aroused  national  interest  and  controversy. 

On  May  6,  the  IFCO  board  of  directors ־ ־  composed  of  representa־ 
tives  both  from  major  denominational  agencies  and  from  local  community 
organization  efforts ־ ־  met  to  determine  IFCO's  position  regarding  the 
manifesto . 


(more) 
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Mr.  Walker,  speaking  for  the  board  at  a press  conference,  said  it 
had  unanimously  decided  to  endorse  "in  principle  and  in  programmatic 
aspects"  the  manifesto  and  all  other  documents  of  the  Detroit  meeting. 
Mr.  Walker  deferred  comment  on  whether  IFCO  endorsed  the  tactics 
advocated  by  the  manifesto. 

However,  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  director  of  interreligious  affairs 
for  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  IFCO 's  president,  stated  here 
that  IFCO's  board  had  "voted  to  include  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
that  it  does  not  support  'the  tactics  of  disrupting  churches  and 
synagogues . ' " 

"With  regard  to  the  Black  Manifesto,"  said  Rabbi  Tanenbaum,  "the 
IFCO  board  did  not  take  a position  on  the  ideological  principles  or 
rhetoric,  but  voted  to  consider  support  for  'the  programmatic  aspects 
of  the  manifesto  and  the  other  Conference  resolutions.'" 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  said  he  was  "quite  unhappy  and  disturbed  at 
present  developments  which  make  it  appear  IFCO  becomes  daily  and 
publicly  implicated  in  endorsing  and  supporting  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Black  Manifesto. 

״This  is  something  we  will  have  to  clarify  as  an  agency. " 

Although  the  rabbi  also  said  white  board  members  had  shown  "some 
positive  sentiment"  in  support  of  his  own  position,  he  agreed  that  that 
sentiment  had  "not  been  translated  into  formal  voting  action. " 

He  said  his  interpretation  of  the  action  taken  was  based  upon 
discussions  with  both  black  and  white  board  members  after  the  May  6 
meeting.  Rabbi  Tanenbaum  was  not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken  by 
the  board. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  revealed  that  before  the  IFCO  directors  met  on 
May  6,  the  white  and  black  members  of  the  board  had  caucused  sepa- 
rately.  He  also  stressed  his  personal  disagreement  with  the  manifesto. 

He  told  Religious  News  Service  that  he  had  urged  the  white  caucus 
and  the  IFCO  board  "to  repudiate  both  the  revolutionary  ideology  and 
the  racist  rhetoric  of  the  Black  Manifesto,  which  reads  like  a page 
out  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  and  the  handbooks  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Che  Guevara  for  revolution  by  terror  and  violence. 

"That  manifesto  calls  for  the  use  of  force  and  the  power  of  a gun 
to  bring  down  the  government,  for  armed  confrontation  and  long  years 
of  sustained  guerrilla  warfare  inside  this  country,  and  for  black 
domination  of  America. 

(more) 
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"To  accept  this  manifesto  as  the  ideological  framework  for  pro- 
grams  in  economic  development  in  the  United  States  is  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  national  suicide. " 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  a supporter  of  theVmanifes to  from  the  outset. 
Before  the  IFCO  board  meeting,  he  had  callea  the  Detroit  Conference 
"a  historical  first  for  black  people  in  this  day  and  age  because  it 
signified  a break  from  civil  rightism  to  self-determination  o^  the 
black  community  to  obtain  control  over  ghetto  resources." 

He  also  made  clear  he  personally  supported  the  manifesto,  and 
said  he  would  work  to  gain  official  IFCO  approval  of  it. 

Mr.  Walker  was  named  in  the  manifesto  as  a member  of  the  NBEDC's 
steering  committee,  but  the  IFCO  directors  voted  May  6 to  "suggest" 
that  no  IFCO  staff  member  serve  on  that  steering  committee. 

That  suggestion,  and  the  board's  decision  that  no  church  money 
given  to  IFCO  would  be  used  for  the  operation  of  NBEDC  unless  so  desig- 
nated,  were  cited  by  Rabbi  Tanenbaum  in  defense  of  his  interpretation 
of  IFCO's  role. 

But  the  rabbi  also  stressed  that  despite  his  criticism  of  the 
manifesto,  "so  are  we  critical  equally  of  our  own  failures  to  have 
responded  adequately  to  the  great  moral  crisis  which  racial  justice 
presents  to  our  churches  and  synagogues  and  to  our  nation. " 

IFCO  was  founded  more  than  two  years  ago  as  an  ecumenical  channel 
and  clearing  house  for  Churches  to  use  in  meeting  the  needs  of  ghetto 
and  poor  people.  To  date,  IFCO  has  been  an  avenue  through  which 
churches  have  contributed  more  than  $1.2  million  to  community  organiza- 
tion  efforts.  Ten  major  religious  agencies  belong  to  IFCO. 

"IFCO  has  made  considerable  progress  during  two  years  of  existence 
as  a vehicle  of  great  potential  service,"  the  rabbi  concluded.  "It  has 
become  a unique  instrument  to  serve  --  on  an  interfaith  basis ־ ־  the 
cause  of  effective  social  change  through  reform  of  our  system  by  demo- 
cratic  means. 

״These  present  events  have  tended  to  deflect  from  that  achievement 
and  have  clouded  IFCO's  future  potential.  I regret  that  very  much." 
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THE  "BLACK  MANIFESTO"  OF  THE  BLACK  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 

A Policy  Statement  Issued  by  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America 
and  the 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory  Council 

May  12,  I969 


Public  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  disruption  of  religious  services  by  spokes- 
men  for  a newly  created  Black  Economic  Development  Conference.  The  threat  that  such 
disruptions  and  the  demands  made  by  the  Conference  will  be  repeated  and  enlarged 
leads  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  the  National  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council  to  issue  the  following  statement  for  the  consideration  and  guidance 
of  synagogues  and  other  Jewish  communal  institutions. 

The  "Black  Manifesto"  issued  by  the  Black  Economic  Development  Conference  proposes: 

--  to  disrupt  divine  worship  services  in  churches  and  synagogues  and  "the 
total  disruption  of  selected  church-sponsored  agencies"; 

— to  seize  churches  and  synagogues  and  hold  them  in  ransom  for  half  a 
billion  dollars  "reparations"  for  200  years  of  slavery; 

— to  seize  "office  telephones  and  printing  apparatus  of  all  church- 
related  agencies  and  to  hold  these  in  trusteeship  until  our  demands 
are  met; 

— to  resort  to  violence  and  force,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Two  separate  issues  have  been  raised  by  the  "Black  Manifesto":  one  by  the  substance 
of  the  demands,  the  other  by  the  tactics  employed  to  advance  them.  We  find  the  de- 
mands  and  the  tactics  objectionable  on  both  moral  and  practical  grounds. 

I . The  Demands 

It  is  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  done  if  the  racial  discrimination  that  has 
shamed  our  American  past  is  to  be  wiped  out.  We  believe  that  it  is  entirely  in  or- 
der  for  our  religious  and  communal  institutions  — no  less  than  other  segments  of 
our  society  — to  be  challenged,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  to  face  up  to 
their  own  shortcomings  and  responsibilities.  The  gap  between  principle  and  perform- 
ance  is  lamentably  large;  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  responsibilities  in  working 
for  racial  and  economic  justice. 

We  submit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  demands  for  reparations  by  the  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  is  not  an  answer  to  the  inequities  and  injustices  of  our  so- 
ciety.  It  is  clear  that  even  if  these  demands  were  met  in  full,  these  inequities 
and  injustices  would  not  be  rectified.  To  that  end,  a far  more  reliable  guide  for 
priorities  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kerner  Commission  Report,  the  "Freedom  Budget"  of 
the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  and  in  the  National  Urban  League's  "Domestic  Mar- 
shal 1 PI  an". 

What,  is  required  is  massive  government  action  in  the  areas  of  employment,  housing, 
education,  health  and  welfare.  To  say  this  Is  not  to  shirk  personal  or  organiza- 
tional  responsibility,  for  such  action  can  come  about  only  if  we  as  citizens  declare 
and  press  our  determination  to  pay  the  substantial  costs  that  are  involved.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  the  NJCRAC  urged  their 
constituents  to  support  the  Kerner  Commission's  far-reaching  recommendations  and  to 
make  known  to  congressmen  their  support  of  the  taxes  that  will  be  necessary  to 
finance  the  crucial  measures  advocated  by  the  Commission. 
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We  recognize  that  developments  in  the  intervening  months,  including  congressional 
cutback9-^0T~f unds  for  a whole  range  of  domestic  programs  dealing  with  poverty  and 
the  urban  crisis,  are  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  seriousness  of 
the  national  commitment  and  in  the  social  effectiveness  of  religious  and  communal 
institutions.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  must  not  permit  public  attention 
to  be  diverted  by  misguided  demands  from  the  real  tasks  and  challenges  that  must 
occupy  our  energies  and  commitments. 

We,  therefore,  urge  congregations  and  communal  institutions  to: 

— redouble  their  efforts  to  effect  restorations  of  state  and  federal 
budget  cuts  in  the  areas  indicated  above  (i.e.,  employment,  housing, 
education,  health  and  welfare),  and  indicate  their  support  of  higher 
taxes,  if  necessary,  adequately  to  finance  these  measures; 

— strengthen  communication  with  local  black  communities,  both  on  the 
clergy  and  lay  levels,  and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  indigenous 
self-help  projects. 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  through  its  newly  established  division  of  urban 
affairs,  the  National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory  Council  and  their  national 
constituent  agencies  are  prepared  to  assist  synagogues  and  communal  institutions  in 
the  implementation  of  these  goals. 

1 I . The  Tact ics 


The  tactics  resorted  to  by  spokesmen  for  the  Black  Economic  Development  Conference 
in  advancing  their  demands  must  also  receive  our  serious  attention,  for  these  tac- 
tics  involve  disruption  of  divine  services,  demands  for  "ransom”  and  threats  of 
violence. 


We  recognize  that  Americans  can  no  longer  speak  of  "violence"  and  "extremism"  with- 
out  the  terrible  knowledge  that  their  most  destructive  manifestation  in  American 
life  is  to  be  found  in  the  violence  done  to  the  lives,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
our  Negro  citizens.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  even  in  pursuit  of  desirable 
ends,  violence  does  not  contribute  to  the  fashioning  of  a better  society;  violence 
only  breeds  more  violence,  and  nourishes  repression,  not  justice. 


We  further  express  our  conviction  that  the  values  by  which  men's  actions  and  goals 
are  judged  are  not  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  time,  and  certainly  not  to  those  of 
race.  The  "revolution"  in  our  cities  and  on  our  campuses  does  not  create  Its  own 
morality.  The  exegesis  which  enables  some  religious  leaders  to  suspend  Biblical  in- 
junctions  against  violence,  arson  and  murder  and  to  invest  these  with  a special 
grace  when  committed  in  the  name  of  the  "revolution"  has  no  sanction  in  Jewish 
tradit ion. 


If  we  speak  up  at  this  time,  it  is  not  only  to  clarify  our  position  in  regard  to  the 
demands  and  the  tactics  of  the  Black  Economic  Development  Conference,  but  to  urge 
that  reprehensible  actions  not  be  permitted  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  hard 
tasks  which  require  our  efforts  and  resources  if  our  moral  and  religious  professions 
are  to  be  taken  seriously.  By  Implementing  the  specific  actions  outlined  above,  syn 
agogues  and  communal  institutions  will  give  tangible  expression  of  their  commitment 
to  the  elimination  of  the  poverty,  degradation  and  hopelessness  that  still  afflict 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


Distributed  by  the  Commission  on  Social  Action,  UAHC 

838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 


BLACK  MAN  I F E S T 0 


A Bldck  Manifesto  to  the  white  Christian  churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  ail  other  racist  institutions. 


We  the  Biack  people  assembled  in  Detroit,  Michigan  for  the  National  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  been  forced  to  come  together  be- 
cause  racist  white  America  has  exploited  our  resources,  our  minds,  our  bodies,  our 
labor.  For  centuries  we  have  been  forced  to  live  as  colonized  people  inside  the 
United  States,  victimized  by  the  most  vicious,  racist  system  in  the  world.  We  have 
helped  to  build  the  most  industrial  country  in  the  world. 

We  are,  therefore,  demanding  the  white  Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  capital  ism,  that  it  begin  to  pay  repara- 
tions  to  Black  people  in  this  country.  We  are  demanding  500,000,000  dollars  from  the 
Christian  white  churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues.  This  total  comes  to  15  dollars 
per  nigger.  This  is  a low  estimate  for  we  maintain  there  are  probably  more  than 
30,000,000  Black  people  in  this  country.  15  dollars  a nigger  is  not  a large  sum  of 
money  and  we  know  that  the  churches  and  synagogues  have  a tremendous  wealth  and  its 
membership,  white  America,  has  profited  and  still  exploits  Black  people.  We  are 
also  not  unaware  that  the  exploitation  of  colored  peoples  around  the  world  is  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  white  Christian  churches  and  synagogues.  This  demand  for 
$500,000,000  is  not  an  idle  resolution  or  empty  words.  Fifteen  dollars  for  every 
Black  brother  and  sister  in  the  United  States  is  only  a beginning  of  the  reparations 
due  us  as  people  who  have  been  exploited  and  degraded,  brutalized,  killed  and  perse- 
cuted.  Underneath  all  of  this  exploitation,  the  racism  of  this  country  has  produced 
a psychological  effect  upon  us  that  we  are  beginning  to  shake  off.  We  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  demand  our  full  rights  as  a people  in  this  decadent  society. 

We  are  demanding  $500,000,000  to  be  spent  in  the  following  way: 

1 . We  call  for  the  establi  shment  of  a Sou  them  land  bank  to  help  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  to  leave  their  land  because  of  racist  pressure,  a people  who  want 
to  establish  cooperative  farms,  but  who  have  no  funds.  We  have  seen  too  many  farmers 
evicted  from  their  homes  because  they  have  dared  to  defy  the  white  racism  of  this 
country.  We  need  irioney  for  land.  We  must  fight  for  massive  sums  of  money  for  this 
Southern  land  bank.  We  call  for  $200,000,000  to  implement  this  program. 

2.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  four  major  publishing  and  printing  industries 
in  the  United  States  to  be  funded  with  ten  million  dollars  each.  These  publishing 
houses  are  to  be  located  in  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  They  will 
help  to  generate  capital  for  further  cooperative  investments  in  the  Black  community, 
provide  jobs  and  an  alternative  to  the  white  dominated  and  controlled  printing  field. 

3•  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  four  cable  T.V.  networks  to  be  located  in  De- 
troit,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.  C.  These  cable  T.V.  networks  will  pro- 
vide  an  alternative  to  the  racist  propaganda  that  fills  the  current  television  net- 
works.  Each  of  these  T.V.  cable  networks  will  be  funded  by  ten  million  dollars  each. 

4.  We  call  for  a research  skills  center  which  will  provide  futuristic  research  on 
the  problems  of  Black  people.  This  center  must  be  funded  with  no  less  than  30  mil- 
lion  dollars. 

5.  \/e  call  for  the  establishment  of  a training  center  for  the  teaching  of  skills  in 
community  organization,  photography,  movie  making,  television  making  and  repair, 
radio  building  and  repair  and  all. other  skills  needed  in  communication.  This  train- 
i ng  center  shall  be  funded  with  no  less  than  ten  million  dollars. 
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6.  We  recognize  the  role  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  we  intend 
to  work  with  them.  We  call  for  ten  million  dollars  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  welfare  recipients.  We  want  to  organize  the  welfare  workers  in  this  country  so 
that  they  may  demand  more  money  from  the  government  and  better  administration  of 
the  welfare  system  of  this  country. 

7.  We  call  for  $20,000,000  to  establish  a National  Black  Labor  Strike  and  Defense 
Fund . 

8.  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  a Black  University  to  be  funded  with 
$130,000,000  to  be  located  in  the  South. 

9•  We  call  for  the  establishment  of  the  United  Black  Appeal.  This  operation  will 
be  funded  with  no  less  than  $20,000,000.  The  United  Black  Appeal  is  charged  with 
producing  more  capital  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  businesses  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Africa,  our  Motherland.  The  United  Black  Appeal  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  demands  that  we  are  making,  for  we  know  that  it  can  generate  and  raise  funds 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  recognize  that  IFCO  has  incorporated  the  name  of 
the  United  Black  Appeal  and  we  plan  to  work  closely  with  it  in  implementing  the 
United  Black  Appeal. 

10.  We  demand  that  IFCO  allocate  all  unused  funds  in  the  planning  budget  to  imple־ 
ment  the  demands  of  this  conference. 

In  order  to  win  our  demands,  we  are  aware  that  we  will  have  to  have  massive  support, 
therefore: 

(1)  We  call  upon  all  Black  people  throughout  the  United  States  to  consider  themselves 
as  members  of  the  National  Black  Economic  Development  Conference  and  to  act  in  unity 
to  help  force  the  racist  white  Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues  to  implement 
these  demands. 

(2)  We  call  upon  all  the  concerned  Black  people  across  the  country  to  contact  Black 
workers.  Black  women.  Black  students  and  the  Black  unemployed,  community  groups,  wel- 
fare  organizations,  teachers  organizations,  church  leaders  and  organizations,  ex- 
plaining  how  these  demands  are  vital  to  the  Black  community  of  the  United  States. 
Pressure  by  whateber  means  necessary  should  be  applied  to  the  white  power  structure 

of  the  racist  white  Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues.  All  Black  people  should 
act  boldly  in  confronting  our  white  oppressors  and  demanding  this  modest  reparation 
of  !5  dollars  per  Black  man. 

(3)  Delegates  and  members  of  the  National  Black  Economic  Development  Conference  are 
urged  to  call  press  conferences  in  the  cities  and  to  attempt  to  get  as  many  Black  or- 
ganizations  as  possible  to  support  the  demands  of  the  conference.  The  quick  use  of 
the  press  in  the  local  areas  will  heighten  the  tension  and  these  demands  must  be  at- 
tempted  to  be  won  in  a short  period  of  time,  although  we  are  prepared  for  protracted 
and  long  range  struggle. 

(4)  V/e  call  for  the  total  disruption  of  church-sponsored  agencies  operating  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Black  workers.  Black  women.  Black  students  and 
the  Black  unemployed  are  encouraged  to  seize  the  offices,  telephones  and  printing 
apparatus  of  all  church-sponsored  agencies  and  to  hold  these  in  trusteeship  until 
our  demands  are  met. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  no  longer  are  shuffling  our  feet  and  scratching  our  heads. 

We  are  tall,  black  and  proud. 
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And  we  say  to  the  white  Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues,  to  the  government 
of  this  country  and  to  ail  the  white  racist  imperialists  who  compose  it,  there  is  Y) 
only  one  thing  left  that  you  can  do  to  further  degrade  Black  people  and  that  is  to  ff 
kill  us.  But  we  have  been  dying  too  long  for  this  country.  We  have  died  in  every// 
war.  We  are  dying  in  Vietnam  today  fighting  the  wrong  enemy.  ' 

The  new  Black  man  wants  to  live  and  to  live  means  tnat  we  must  not  become  static  or 
merely  believe  in  self-defense.  We  must  boldly  go  out  and  attack  the  white  western 
world  at  its  power  centers.  The  white  Christian  churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues 
are  another  form  ofgovernment  in  this  country  and  they  are  used  by  the  government  of 
this  country  to  exploit  the  people  of  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  but  the  day  is 
soon  coming  to  an  end.  Therefore,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  demands  we  make  upon  the 
white  Christian  churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues  are  small  demands.  They  represent 
15  dollars  per  Black  person  in  these  United  States.  We  can  legitimately  demand  this 
from  the  church  power  structure.  We  must  demand  more  from  the  United  States  government. 

But  to  win  our  demands  from  the  church  which  is  linked  up  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  ultimately  be  by  force  and  power  that  we 
will  win. 

We  are  not  threatening  the  churches.  We  are  saying  that  we  know  the  churches  came 
with  the  military  might  of  the  colonizers  and  have  been  sustained  by  the  military 
might  of  the  colonizers.  Hence,  if  the  churches  in  colonial  territories  were  estab- 
1 ished  by  military  might,  we  know  deep  within  our  hearts  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
use  force  to  get  our  demands.  We  are  not  saying  that  this  is  the  road  we  want  to 
take.  It  is  not,  but  let  us  be  very  clear  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  force  and  we 
are  not  opposed  to  violence.  We  were  captured  in  Africa  by  violence.  We  were  kept 
in  bondage  and  political  servitude  and  forced  to  work  as  slaves  by  the  military 
machinery  and  the  Christian  church  working  hand  in  hand. 

Our  demands  are  negotiable,  but  they  cannot  be  minimized,  they  can  only  be  increased 
and  the  church  is  asked  to  come  up  with  larger  sums  of  money  than  we  are  asking.  Our 
slogans  are  all  roads  must  lead  to  revolution,  unite  with  whomever  you  can  unite, 
neutralize  wherever  possible,  fight  our  enemies  relentlessly.  Victory  to  the  peoplel 
Life  and  good  health  to  mankindl  Resistance  to  domination  by  the  v;hite  Christian 
churches  and  the  Jewish  synagogues  and  their  racist  membership!  Revolutionary  Black 
Power  and  we  shall  win  without  a doubt! 


Duplicated  by  the  Commission  on  Social  Action,  UAHC,  for  the  information  of  its 
congregations  and  social  action  committees. 


PROPOSED  STATEMENT  TO  BE  ISSUED  BY  MEMBER 
GROUPS  OF  IFCO 


READ  BY  RABBI  MARC  H.  TANENBAUM,  IFCO  PRESIDENT,  TO  WHITE  CAUCUS 

OF  IFCO.  MAY  6,  1969 

We,  the  Christian  and  Jewish  member  agencies  of  the  Inter- 
religious  Foundation  for  Community  Organization  (IFCO) , remain 
steadfastly  committed  to  the  original  purposes  for  which  IFCO 
was  established  by  its  founders.  Those  purposes,  as  enunciated 
in  IFCO*s  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  authorized  the  building  of 
a coalition  of  black  and  white  leaders  dedicated  to  overcoming 
racial  injustices  in  America  through  collaborative  development 
of  serious  and  responsible  programs  of  economic  self-determlna- 
tion,  leadership  training,  and  community  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  |X)0r  and  deprived  peoples  of  this  nation. 

The  achievements  of  IFCO  have  been  impressive  during  the 
brief  two  years  of  its  existence.  However,  when  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  of  pervasive  racism  in  our  nation  and 
the  widespread  social  injustices  that  our  minority  communities 
suffer,  that  achievement  of  IFCO  and  its  member  groups  can  only 
be  regarded  as  far  from  adequate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
as  responsible  Christians  and  Jews  that  we  seek  to  be  receptive 
to  every  proposal  that  would  advance  in  serious  and  realistic 
ways  the  overcoming  of  the  deep  social  injustices  that  deface 
o\1r  society. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  consider  a series  of  proposals 
for  funding  of  programs  outlined  in  the  '*Manifesto"  presented 
by  Mr.  James  Forman  at  the  National  Black  Economic  Development 
Conference. 

A careful  reading  of  the  full  text  of  the  "Manifesto  to  the 
White  Christian  Churches  and  Jewish  Synagogues"  reveals  that 
these  proposals  are  set  in  an  ideological  framework  that  creates 
serious  problems  of  conscience  for  all  who  are  committed  to 
social  reform  through  the  democratic  process.  The  ideological 
preamble  of  the  Manifesto  calls  for  "the  use  of  force  and  the 
power  of  the  gun"  to  '*bring  this  government  down",  for  "armed 
confrontation  and  long  years  of  sustained  guerilla  warfare 
inside  this  country,"  for  '*black  domination"  of  America,  for 
state  socialism  through  revolutionary  seizure  of  state  power. 
Both  the  ideology  and  the  rhetoric  of  this  docxjment  read  like 
a page  out  of  Marx ist -Leninist  doctrine  and  the  handbooks  of 
Mao  and  Che  Guevara  for  revolution  by  terror  and  violence.  To 
accept  this  Manifesto  as  the  ideological  framework  for  programs 
in  economic  development  in  the  United  States  is  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  national  suicide.  Lenin  declared: 
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”It  lg  the  height  of  stupidity  and  absurdly  utopian  to 
suppose  that  the  passage  from  capitalism  to  socialism  is  pos- 
slble  without  compulsion  and  dictatorship. 

The  Christian  and  Jewish  members  of  IFCO  must  not  and  can- 
not  be  placed  in  a position  that  requires  them  to  underwrite 
the  establishment  of  a movement  whose  ideologies-  objectives 
point  toward  "revolution  by  terror  and  violence.  We  ®ake 
clear  our  continued  support  of  the  original  purposes  of  ^co, 
but  at  the  same  time  reject  firmly  and  decisively  the  effort 
to  impose  on  IFCO 's  program  from  the  outside  revolutionary 
ideologies,  racist  theories  and  submission  to  blackmail. 

We  also  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  rights  of  freedom  of  assembly  and  of  worship  are  not 
compromised  by  those  who  are  embarked  on  a program  of  seizure 
or  intimidation  of  churches  and  s3magogues.  That  tactic  of 
disrupting  churches  and  synagogues  does  not  have  the  sanction 
or  the  support  of  IFCO's  board  or  its  member  agencies  and 
denominations . 

As  we  are  critical  of  these  approaches  in  the  Manifesto, 
so  are  we  critical  of  our  own  failures  to  have  responded 
adequately  to  the  great  moral  crisis  which  racial  justice 
presents  to  our  churches  and  synagogues  and  to  our  nation. 
These  reflections  on  the  events  of  these  days  must  compel  us 
to  respond  more  determinedly  than  in  the  past  to  press 
constructive  means  within  the  democratic  process  to  make  this 
system  more  responsive  to  the  legitimate  demands  which  t e 
poor  and  the  deprived  place  on  our  conscience. 
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NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Suggested  Guidelines  for  Communities 
for  Dealing  with  James  Forman,  His  Representatives, 
or  Attempts  by  Other  Extremists  to  Disrupt 
Synagogues  or  Other  Jewish  Communal  Agencies 


1.  Synagogue  and  agency  leadership  should  prepare  themselves  in  advance  for  any 
contingency.  Rabbis  and  executives  should  confer  with  their  leadership  on  the  is- 
sues  of  confrontation  that  the  presence  of  Forman  or  other  extremists  generates, 
outline  procedures  that  will  be  followed  and  obtain  consent  for  those  procedures. 
This  will  minimize  internal  disagreement  within  the  synagogue  or  agency  should  the 
d i srupt ion  occur . 

2.  If  the  synagogue  or  agency  should  be  advised  in  advance  that  Forman  or  others 
plan  disruption,  the  police  should  be  contacted  and  advised  of  the  synagogue's 
strategy.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a discreet  police  presence,  not  a mas- 
sive  demonstration  of  police  force,  outside  the  synagogue.  Everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  discourage  Jewish  vigilantes  from  "protecting"  the  synagogue. 

3.  If  Forman  or  others  interrupt  the  services  and  demand  the  right  to  speak,  it  is 

suggested  that  the  rabbi  announce  immediately  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  syna- 
gogue  not  to  permit  any  interruption  during  a sacred  service,  but  that  he  can  ad- 
dr  ess  tJ1e__i0o^-pegat  ion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  to  those  who  wish  to  remain 
in  ti^’€^^^s^agogue'^^b43^  hinru  

4.  If  he  persists  in  demanding  the  right  to  speak  immediately,  the  rabbi  should 

ask  the  ushers  to  escort  him  out  peacefully  until  the  end  of  the  service.  No  phy- 
sical  force  or  intemperate  language  should  be  used,  nor  should  the  police  be  called 
in.  If  he  refuses,  the  ushers  should  not  force  the  issue.  The  rabbi  then  should 
reiterate  the  policy  of  the  synagogue  and  add  that,  inasmuch  as  the  synagogue  is  a 
house  of  God,  it  will  not  contribute  to  violence  and  disturbance  there.  In  allow-  ] 
i ng  the  person  to  speak,  however,  the  synagogue  reserves  the  right  to  take  court  / 
action  against  him,  as  disruption  of  religious  services  is  a violation  of  the  j 

state's  penal  statutes. 

5.  After  the  completion  of  Forman's,  or  any  other,  presentation,  during  or  after 
the  service,  the  rabbi  should  not  comment  on  the  presentation,  nor  enter  into  any 
dialogue  on  the  subject  of  reparations,  or  in  any  way  indicate  that  the  congrega- 
tion  will  consider  the  "demands"  or  negotiate  the  issues.  Inasmuch  as  press  and 
television  will  undoubtedly  cover  such  a confrontation,  the  rabbi  should  immediately 
issue  a brief  public  statement  to  the  media.  The  following  is  a suggested  statement: 

"V/e  do  not  consider  the  disruption  of  a sacred  service  an  acceptable  means 
to  deal  with  the  profound  problems  which  America  faces.  Moreover,  we  be- 
lieve  that  this  type  of  confrontation  is  a sensational  device  which  merely 
deflects  the  nation  from  the  urgent  problems  which  do  call  upon  all  of  us 
— churches,  synagogues,  government  and  private  citizens  — for  vigorous 
and  effective  resolution." 

6.  The  synagogue  or  agency  may  choose  to  obtain  an  injunction  barring  the  return 
of  Forman  or  other  extremists. 


Further  revisions  will 


These  guidelines  are  focussed  only  on  the  present  situation, 
be  forthcoming  if  the  situation  warrants. 
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We  cannot  avoid  comment  on  the  recent  demand  for 
reparations  made  by  James  Forman  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Black  Ebono^nic  Conference  through  a seizure  of  the  pulpit 
of  Riverside  Church.  We  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  demand  and  the  context  within  which  it  was  made. 

02-0^[ץיך  sij^Q  three  elements  to  be  considered. 

1)  The  content  of  the  demand. 

2)  The  method  of  presentation. 

3)  The  threat  of  coercive  enforcement. 

Elements 2י י"  and  ”3"  are,  in  our  opinion  most  conse- 
quential.  It  seems  obvious  that  Mr.  Forman  was  desirous 
of  making  a dramatic  presentation.  While  we  do  not  challenge 

his  right  to  express  his  views  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 

that  his  method  of  presentation  was  to  seize  a pulpit  and 
interrupt  a worship  service.  Seemingly,  to  his  mind, 
interference  with  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
^/orship  was  to  be  sacrificed  and  subordinate  to  his  desire 
to  create  a setting  which  would  obtain  for  him  maximum 
exposure  from  mass  media.  We  so  cherish  our  freedom  of 
worship  that  we  must  roundly  condemn  this  frontal  assault 

on  its  sanctity. 

As  an  added  element  Mr.  Forman  coupled  his  demands 
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with  a threat  of  coercive  enforcement  which  strikes  at  the 
foundations  o־f  society.  Mr.  Forman  would  seem  to  vindicate 

his  position  not  by  arguing  that  his  cause  is  just  but  by 

« 

threatening  harm  to  those  who  would  not  accede.  We  condemn 

and  abhor  such  an  approach. 

Turning  to  thß  content  of  the  demand  we  find  elements 

•with  which  we  can  agree.  We  recognize  that  there  are  too 
many  in  this  nation  who  are  the  victims  of  prejudice,  hate 
and  lack  of  opportunity.  The  demand  for  reparation,  however, 
would  have  us  turn  and  look  to  the  past.  We  cannot  undo  the 
past.  No  one  can.  We  can  only  shape  the  future.  Insofar 
as  the  demand  would  have  us  focus  on  the  injustices  of  the 
past,  we  believe  that  it  is  ill-conceived.  That  we  must 
shape  our  future  so  as  to  provide  decency  for  all  our  citizens 
and  indeed,  for  the  citizens  of  the  entire  world,  is  a 
premise  to  which ׳we  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 

We  are  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
demand  is  grounded  on  a claim  of  entitlement  by  reason  of 
race.  We  believe  that  those  in  need  are  entitled  to  ask 
their  brothers  to  share  not  because  of  the  race  of  the  needy 

but  because  of  the  humanity  of  the  needy. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  agree.  That  it  should 
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be  done'  through  the  medium  of  lawless  intimidation,  racism 
and  at  Ae  expense  of  sacrificing  basic  use  of  human 
rights,  we  reject. 

We  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  every  human  being 
carries  with  him  a continuous  burden  of  obligation  to  help 
his  fellow  man.  This  is  the  burden  of  mankind  without 
• reference  to  whether  individual  man  is  a member  of  an 
organized  religious  body  or  not.  It  is  the  role  of  the' 
religious  bodies  to  continually  re-assert  that  obligation. 
But  it  is  the  role  of  the  religious  bodies  also  to  condemn 
irresponsibility,  coercion  and  assaults  on  human  dignity. 
Insofar  as  the  demand  of  James  Forman  and  the  method  of 
presenting  and  implementing  the  demand  violates  these 
concepts,  we  condemn  it. 


I 
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2nd  Day  Suocos;  A.M.,  Sunday, 

Friends,  on  this  occasion  of  the  Succos  festival  it  is  well  for  us  to 

examine  with  more  than  casual  interest,  the  place  and  the  meaning  of  the  Sanct- 

uary  in  our  time.  We  speak  t»day  of  a little  hut,  of  an  unstable  fixture 

we  carried  with  us  on  our  sojourn^  through  the  wilderness;  the  Succoh,"  a 

frail  abojjle  of  the  body  and  spirit  has  become  a symbol  of  our  permanence  in 

a time  of  Aadical  . ^■■■1 יי־ ו— n-rr■  ■ךן■  !.p  ^יוj4יfltf  Th©  tent  of  meet- 

ing  and  safety  has  remained  with  us  only  in  terms  of  memory;  the  frail  booth 

has  become  the  great  Temple,  the  Synagogue,  the  modem  Houses  of  Wor- 

ship  which  so  often  are  our  soxxrces  of  pride  and  joy•  A farj^ry  from  the 

Succoh,  indeed.  In  our  rush  to  be  modem,  to  imitate  the  other  cultures  in 

which  we  lived  over  the  centuries,  to  produce  for  our  own  well  being  ,,nd  ego- 

satisfaction  the  type  of  edifice  so  reminiscent  of  the  Gentile  faiths,  we 

collected  huge  sums  and  built  majestic  Temples  not  for  the  glory  of  God  but 

for  the  glory  of  man.  The  end  result  was  © complete  upheaval  in  terms  of  our 

association  with  Judaism;  we  were  so  involved  paying^  for  these  creations 

that  the  mood  of  religiosity  dissapeared;  It  is  no  secret  that  ^e  have  learn- 

ed  to  pay  but  forgotten  how  to  pray;  that  while  some  go  to  a Succoh  for  the 

sake  of  curiosity,  they  will  totally  ignore  a Synagogue;  that  jlThile  in  ancient 

times  the  Succoh  served  to  guide  and  sustain  us^  in  our  day  it  has  become  an 

empty  shell.  The  experiences  of  our  people  have  undergone  radical  change  and 

upheaval;  what  is  so  obvious  in  terras  of  our  youth  is  just  a clear  for  adults. 

This  element  of  change  has  become  noticeable  also  within  the  confines  of  , 

the  Synagogue; ,not  only  as  an  institution  but  as  a focus  for  our  personal  re- 

ligiosity.  Within  the  Jewish  community  a sub-culture  has  developed  which  seek 

4 -1 

to  do  away  with  the  Synagogue  aind  sees  in  this  proposal  no  contradiction  in 


terras.  'An  official  body  of  rabbis  recently  included  in  its  papers  the  idea 
that  the  Synagogue  is  ”archaic”  and,  we  all  know  that  for  most  of 

the  year  it  is  au  empty  building.  Still,  it  seems  somewhat  incongruous  to  me 

t 

I than  21n  official  publication  of  a major  r'eligious  organization  can  publish 
the  statement  of  a research  expe;^rt,  who  asserts: 


11; 


pÜPt:  "We  have  no  evidence‘,  on  the  Wsis  of  every  bit  of  information  we  can  gath- 

er,  that  the  synagogue  will  be  aroimd  forty  yesac^  from  now״*  ^his  migundersta:^ 

ing  of  the  role  of  the  Sanctuary  extends  even  further:  namely,  to  the  role  of 

the  rabbi*  I can  personally  vouch  for  this  radical  change  in  roles  3״^  emphas- 
״V  ^  ־־ ־ 

is. in  values^  For  example,  ever  since  my  name  was  linked  with  some  of  the 6«*»ן ן 

of  urban  problems,  ever  since  some  of  my  remarks  have  been  published  in  I 
the  newspapers,  I have  received  offers  to  speak  on  this  subject  especially  from 
different  communities  in  our  metropolitan  area*  Of  coirrse,  what  is  overlooked 
is  the  fact  that  I really  know  very  little  in  this  area  of  concern  but  in  the 
area  of  Judaism,  as  a rabbi,  in  terms  of  the  varioi  s inter1»retations  of  our 


faith,  Itm  1 11  int  ^׳Jested  in  what  I might  have  to  say*  Today  it  is 

far  more  glamorous  to  be  an  urban  expert  even  >*^^**ז^י^* 


Of  jny  experience  is  not  unique  in  this  matter*  The  newest  thing  for 


younc  rabbinic  stxidents  so  inclined  is  to  spend  several  of . their  student  summers 
in  the  "iimer  city",  speaking  to.  Catering  to/  /xpiainlng  ־bo  negro  group«  that 

\>L 

Jew^  are  really  pretty  decent  people  whose  stores  should  not  be  looted  or  fire- 
bombed!  What  this  has  to  do  with  Judaism  is  beyond  my  comprehension;  would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  rabbinic  student  to  seek  out  tit«  tmaf fl  liated  «£  Ills יס ־!!!-. 
«sebfeb  and  snend  his  ent4gy,  time  and  effort  them  to  S9^  a Temple?  S^ch 


while  the  inner  city 


mundane  efforts,  of  course,  are  not  publi 


volunteer  writes  lengthy  articles  extolling  his  own  virtues* 


All  this  is  part  of  the  picture  of  upheaval  and  change  in  structure,  which 
I have  attempted  to  indicate  to  you.  We  have  moved  from  the  concept  of  S^agogf 
as  a central  place  for  the  Jewy/to  the  concept  of  the  community, ^ch  as  the  Pro- 
testant  has  already  done  gind  as  the  Negro  attempts  to  do  as  his  one  and  only 
concept  of  survivaT^  We  have  sedLd;  Judaism  througih  the  Synagogue  is  dead  while 
through  the  community  it  may  yet  live  again.  The  evidence,  at  first  glance, 
seems  to  supyiort  this  view:  after  all,  no  one  goes  to  the  religious  service 
anymore  but  all  quasi -Jews  belong  to  fraternal  orgaljyLzations,  to  Zionist  clubs, 
to  community  centers,  to  sports  organizations  and  defense  leagues*,  to  mention 
Just  a of  the  more  obvious*  In  short,  »^ews  as  Jews  belong  to  everything 


— 

except  t־״  synagogue,  ״as  . ־ ״־־aia  that ״ » ־»־ . ״uld  dovote  the״ 

loyalty  to  the  Sanctuary  in  the  ־a״.e  ™eaau^  as  they  do  to  fraternal  organiza- 
tlons.  cur  religious  life  would  rank  as  the  finest  of  the  ages.  What  the  new 
״־phasis  on  the  ־os.״,״nity  rather  than  the  Synagogue  has  done  is  permit  dews 

4 + -*■h.־  Temüle'i  or.  to  phrase  it  more  honestly,  the 

to  be  Jews  without  going  to  the  lemple^fc,  , P 

. I I mil  has  (J^iven  respectability  to  the 

Zriservant  Jew,  We  are  Jews  hut  no  longer  worship  our  God,  we  have  ^iven 
approval  to  the  ignorant  Jews•  excuse  . ״I  a.  not  religious״.  In  short,  we 
now  no  longer  see  the  contradiction  when  the  patronizing  mcnher  of  our  cos.™- 
niti.  tells  the  Negro  to  assert  his  identity  while  he.  as  the  Jew,  ignores 
his  own.  Wf  we  are  to  depend  on  the  Jewish  comnunity  for  survival,  it  is  a 

sad  frame  of  rederence  Indeed,  most  orgax^lzations  and  com״״inlty  groups  arc 

|oo  concerned  with  public  relations  and  self-perpetuation  to  be  of  any  help 

in  a moment  of  real  crisis•  ן 


Of  course,  the  conce<>t  of  commxmity  has  been  a part  of  our  tradition  through 
the  ages!  ^'here  was  such  a community  in  Canaan,  in  the  ^esert,  in  th^/shetto  so- 
Kiety}  ^^^^the  community  became  the  congregation  and  wps  the  very  first  to  do 
its  part  for  the  sick,  the  stricken,  the  bereaved,  the  needy.  But  we  must  also 
remember  and  note  well  that  the  earliest  community  of  the  Semites  was  linked  d«» 
to  the  Bris,  the  covenant  with  Abraham;  in  short,  we  were  a cohesive  commu 

nity,  an  entity,  a group  not  merely  because  of  a common  need  but  because  of  a 
euiimUliT^j■  "nJT  Moses^  had  the  Burning  Bu^,  the  sojourners  foxMi^K  Sinai,  in 
Canaan  there  were  the  anointed  kings,  later  there  was  the  priesthood;  all  of 
which  is  to  say  that  in  every  age  when  community  was  dominant  it  was  not  a se- 
cular  institution  but;  quite  the  contrary,  an  arrang^ent  based  on  religion,  on 
faith,  on  specific  Judaism,  on  God.  eiK*I.i*=pa»V-lies  the  difference.  The 
community  of  the  past  and  the  concept  of  today's  community  are  not  at  all  the 
same-a»>d  we  must  never  forget  this  or  else  w.  are  on  the  way  to  tragedy,  [un- 
fortunately,  this  rugh  for  a new  concept  to  be  embraced  willy-nilly  without  too 


iv 


too  much  thought  for  the  consequences,  is  merely  symptomatic  of  our  continuing 
inability  to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  agenda  before  usl  in  oiyr  apparent 
preferdnoe  to  engage  in  battles  with  external  enemies  we  evade  those  Issues 
which  drive  at  ouijheart  and  soul,  affect  our  very  survival^ 

My  fdiends,  we  will  preserve  Judaism  and  revitalize  the  Synagogoe  as  a 
House  of  Worship  only  when  our  ««  drive  for  self-adulation,  our  own  need  for 


personal  escape  in  the  superficial  and  omtentatious  shall  have  been  overcome. 
When  we  are  ready  to  share,  to  be  unselfish,  to  surrender  our  private  needs 
for  the  good  of  all,  when  there  is  room  in  our  hearts  to  laugh  and  weep,  to 


rejoice  and  despair,  to  reject  ״nd  accept  because  the^Lnst^noe 
affects  our  lives  ^ Jews,  then  we  will  return  to  the  Synagogue!  a2,^then  we 
shall  have  need  of  it,  or  more  correctly!  then  we  shall  haVe  rediscovered 
our  need  of  God.  We  have  tried  everything  else  in  the  past!  from  the  simple 
Oneg  Shabbot  to  the  elaborate  Sabbath  reception,  w^Lave  given  special  attend- 
ance  awards,  we  have  tried  Fine  Arts  e.hlbitions  and  hired  TV  personalities, 

we  have  services  »ut  bnought 

us  our  people  on  a regular  basis,  from  week  to  week.  None  of  these  sophistica 
ed  advertising  have  done  the  job  intended!  perhaps,  again,  because 

the  tmphasis  has  shifted  so  violently  in  our  era  of  change  and  upheaval»  'ikce 
upon  a time  we  held  together  because  we  were  the  underdogs,  the  oppress^,  the 
objects  of  prejudice  ^nd  bigotry  but  this  plight  no  longer  holds  true־,^I^Today , 
they  are  the  ones  who  the  stigma  of  our  time  and  ^y  arVthe 


who  have  produced  a Malcolm  X,  a James  BaK^in,  a Martin  Luther  King.y^t 
is  an  obvio  ■J»  point  that  as  soon  as  we  were  no  longer  forced  to  be  the  suffer 
ing  servant  and  no  longer  felt  the  need  for  cohesion  in  the  face  of^  common 
enemy  ■,  as  soon  as  the  way  to  a better  ^fe  openj  and  r” 


Y  6ר נ  j our  trjL-dJoTT־  caTf 

the  objedts  of  concern  ^ut  we  turned 


contemporary  affluendt 


we  not  only  resented  those  who  weref»^  the  objedts  01  concern 
away  from  the  crisis  at  hand.  see,  we  have  made  it  a point  of  honor 

to  identify  with  the  assimilated,  with  the  accepted,  with  the  majority!  Tq- 
day  we  are  Americans,  not  Jews;  today  we  are  whites,  not  Jews;  today  the 


V 


Williamsburgh  Chossid  embarrases  us  because  we  are  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 

who  needs  a Synagogue  wlien  we  are  become  so  "up-to-date"  ! 

j4y  friends,  on  this  occasion  of*  Succos  when  the  entire  history  and  tradi  — 

iion  of*  the  Synagogue  stand^  before  the  mind’s  eye  and  confront^  us  with  the 

past,  V®  niust  make^vowK^  anew  that  our  Houses  of  Worship  shall  not  be  relegat- 

ed  to  second  place,  shall  not  be  cast  aside  and  shall  not  become  "archaic". 

It  is  not  our  pi  ce  to  accept  the  religious  negligence  of  our  time  but  to  figh־ 

it:  with  action,  with  attendance,  with  conoem  for  if  we  neglect  the  *Synagogue 

God  will  escape  us.  On  the  basis  of  community  alone,  Judaism  can  never  sur- 

vive•  rather,  it  Aeedslthis  core  of  religion,  this  aspect  of  awe,  this  sense  of 
ו י «ytv 

Presence  A>rith  which  the  Jew  can  per  onally  identify  ifcn  a Sanctuary^he  can  call 
his  spiritual  home.  The  pessimists  proclaim  that  Judaism  via  the  Synagogue 
is  dead;  I say,  the  community  is  disinterested  because  of  its  o\vn  irrelevant 
strivings.  Come  back,  build  with  us,  identify  and  use  this  occasion  of  the 
basic  House  of  God  for  a resolve  that  because  of  you,  our  faith,  our  heritag«^ 
our  Sanctuary  shall  be  ennobled  £md  sus^ined.  It  is  a task  which  can  stretch 
over  the  years  to  come  but  the  time  is  now,  the  appeal  is  to  you  and  yours. 

I hope  that  in  your  heart  you  can  identify  with  this  plea  so  that  in  a veiy 
real  sense  because  of  you  the  Synagogue  and  Judaism  shall  not  merely  survive 
and  prosper  but  like  the  Succoh,  for  all  its  frailty,  prevail  and  conquer־.־ 
Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sunday  A.M, , 2nd  day  SUCCOS;  Sept.  28,  1969• 


NEW  PROBLEMS  FOR  OUR  COMMUNITY . 


Friends»  it  has  always  been  my  contention  that  neither  as  individuals 
nor  as  a congregation  can  w©  isolate  ourselves  from  the  issues  ^ri  11 -* ־ T riinT 
life  all  about  us;  we  do  not  live  in  either  as  Jews  or  as  hviman  be- 

ings.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of  non-involve- 
ment  were  we  to  live  in  a perfect  gociety  or  in  a neighborhood  with  few  if 
any  major  problems  but,  as  is  obvious,  such  is  not  the  case.  Our  Temple  and 
congregational  ties  are  in  an  area  which  is  beseht  by  problems;  those  who  can 
not  see  them  or  refuse  to  recognize  iljem  are  living  in  a dream  world.  Our 
here  finds  its  reflection  in  guch  vital  bat  eamual  areas  as  Syna- 
gogue  attendance  for  both  the  Sabbath  and  holydays  and  is  a factor  a»- 4י1־5״ו ו 
in  such  basic  congregational  activities  as  our  Bazaar.  Everything  that 
happens  in  this  community,  especially  between  l55th  and  181  Streets,  g^fects 
us  as  a congregation  and  the  general  ratimalizationz  Cor  inaotivä^t  that 
we  are  Jews  while  the  majority  is  -^ian  or  that  the  of  our 

people  do  not  live  here,  arejthe  final  grasping  for  straws  of  the  drowning, 
ingensitive  and  uncommitted  individual.  Such  attitudes  simply  have  no  place 
within  the  context  of  the  situation|(  *n  which  we  find  ourselves  .in  uu1׳-t±mt . 
Robberies,  muggings,  murdet,  unsanitary  conditions,  poor  educational  facil- 
ities,  a militant  approach  to  the  school  situation,  no  telephone  for  emer— 
gency  use  and  aafcen  ׳narcotics  are  all  part  of  the  pattern. 

As  an  institution  and  an  organization  w©  have  been  extraordinarily  lucky  ove 
the  past  ten  years  ■ror  the  issues  of  controversy  come  not  only  from  sources 
which  are  obvious  but  from  totally  unexpected  areas  of  concern  as  well. 

L0-t  us,  for  example,  C'^n.sider  an  issue  •?,rhich  has  tom  this  comi'iunity 
apart  and  which,  by  implication  if  not  in  direct  relationship,  is  of  great 
concern  to  us.  I am  referring  to  the  controversy  which  has  been  building 
rapidly  at  J.H.S.  164,  located  at  164  Street  and  Edgecomb  Ave.  This  gChool, 
now  some  40  years  old,  has  been  characterized  by  the^roblems  of  change  for 


hen  I attended  classes  there  from  the  7th  l?hrou^. 
the  9th  grades  our  student  body  was  predominantly  white  but  Wd״  an  in  , 


‘relations  between  the  two 


twd0H.^e  a 


at  least  30  years, 
h grades 


ii 


the  best,  Our_  problems , however,  were  minor  in  compajrls 


groups  ms»  ' 


on  to  what  the  school  is  experiencing  at  this  time.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  born  in  mind  that  we  are  parl/o^  District  6,  an  area  which  extends  from 


north  to  218th  Strret,  which  has  more  th^  26  schools 
with  more  than  30,000  students  ■»  ל*•«  •■^)*Tp^Tiulbil  i tiy■ 


mid-Hj^rlem 


The  controversy  could  have  arisen  anywhere,  as  it  did  at  JHS  52  last  year  in 

Inwood  or  somewhere  else  next  week;  we  are  noin)  concerned  with  JHS  164  where 

W-U. 

the  student  body  of  1100,  with  t fans»  300ן״ registered  than  fire  and  health 

'ךlJJLAJ5XJ^ 

laws  allow,  being  on  a double  shift  of  classes^  ssErabfaai,  children,  mostly  of 
broken  homes  or  working  parents^  are  out  on  the  street  without  adult  supervis- 
ion  either  the  entire  morning  or  most  of  the  afternoon.  The  parents  are  pro-־ 
testing  this  arrangement  vigorously  but  their  centr^  issue  is  not  the  over- 
crowding  but  the  princip^^,  a Mr,  Altman  who,  unfortunately  for  him,  is  both 
white  and  Jewish,  As  the  jaresident  of  the  local  PTA  has  openly  declared,  ”he 
does  not  relate  to  our  children”.  The  parents  want  someone  who  is  black  and 
this  puts  them  into  conflict  with  thejlccal  school  board  which  is  pre4^0minant ly 
black  but  is  accused  of  not  representing  the  wishes  of  the  community.  The 
ÜCJUL  PTA  wants  to  replace  Mr.  Altman  with  the  t0B0*E  gym  teacher  wferrtre  the 


licensed  for  the  su- 


ÜCJUL  PTA  wants  to  replace  Mr.  Altman  with  the  t0B0*E  gym  teacher 
board  has  suggested  another  Negro,  who  ך י י ״ י ■ ן!‘ ן tri וו ת  licens 


pervisory  position.  All  this,  of  course,  is  only  theoretical  gince  the 


or  even  by  the  Board  of  Educa 


is  not  being  controlled  by  tho  local 


tion  but  by  a group  of  six  Black  Panthers  on  the  one  hand^  and  a  י«- ו ו*  far 

larger  group  of  policemen  on  the  other.  The  Black  Panthers  are^ intimidating 

the  parents  so  that  a student  boycott  of  the  school  is  largely  effective  and 

this  from  a group  of  youngsters  who  c^n  ill  afford  to  skip  the  learning  pro- 

cess.  The  police,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  subjected  to  vile  abuse  and 

(fijra 

most  white  policemen  have  been  judiciously  withdrawn  in  orded  to  avoid  a 
*r  confrontation.  The  issue  has  deeper  and  fuller  implication,  of  course.  In 
a sense  it  is  directly  tied  to  Mayor  Lindsay's  effort  for  reelection  for  these 
^e  the  forces  of  commimity  control  which  he  has  helped  to  unleash  except  here 
with  one  vital  difference:  Liiad■  he  is  backing  the  properly  eledted  appoint- 


ed  and  qualified  of ficials^which  he  did  not  do  during  the  heat  of  the  Ocean 
Hill-  Brownsville  controversy  last  year*  W^ile  this  has  placated  the  ^vhite 
liberal  it  hp^s  antagonized  the  minority  groups  who  are  in  consultation  with 
Congressman  Powe^ll  in  search  of  an  alter31ate  candidate.  But  at  least  ^or  the 
time  being  we  have  established  the  principle  that  a group  of  Biack  Power  ad- 
vacates  can  not  dictate  the  policy  for  a publyc  school^  either  here  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  city.  The  point  of  issue  is  not  only  the  school  but^if  these  ex- 

tremists  fiucceed,  they  c^n  then  dictate  policy  a■»**  on  every  level  of 

coniiirunity  concern,  »ri  J.t  is  this  calamity  we  must  work  to  aVoid. 


the  pboblems  of  the  school  sit׳^^tion 


But  while  we 


other  danger  spots^  ^nd  arising  out  of  the  most  vmlikely  place;  the  Colum- 


bia-Presbyterian  H^pital,  or  as;,more  commonly  Icnown;  the  Medical  Center.  It 
is  the  next  target  of  the  conanunity״ control  activi^jts  and  those  ■ aopeci.. of  t-he- 
tt±tgallTm  will  affect  us  very  directly  and  on  a very  personal  level.  Jf  agi 
tation  is  to  be  a visible  factor  the  -f iwe  doctors  will  sf^-rt  to  disassociate^ 
themselves  and  the  better  class  patients  will  no  longer  seek  admission;  all 
this  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the  hospt^al  to  the  neighjporhood  and  our 

own  people  who  want  to  be  admitted  there.  ־^he  issue  of  contention  is  the 
full  scale  building  proferam  in  which  Medical  Center  is  involved;  those  who 
have  passed  by  recently  Icnow  thaty^mi Ilions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  the  new 
doctors  building,  the  double  addition  to  Babies'  Hospital,  the  garage,  the 
new  addition  now  1 ו n i 1 n1  begun  for  the  Vanderbilt  <^1inic.  The  militant  ttTI 
faction  first  of  all^  rages  at  the  demolition  of  perfectly  sound  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood  in  order  to  make  way  for  present  or  contemplated  additions 
to  the  Medical  Center  complex.  They  note,  quite  correctly  » that  two  lots 

where  buildings  were  razed  two  years  ago  at  168  & Audubon  Ave  are  still  empty. 
Also,  the  buildings  which  we'^orn  down  during  the  past  summer  at  169  S■^ 

and  ^'t.  Washington  Ave  displaced  140  families.»«:  large  apartments  vOwiÄtr  O-ould 
easily  have  been  renovated  inside  to  make  more  room  for  low  and  middle  income 
In  short,  the  activists  consider  this  demolition  the  height  of 
folly.  ßut  the  matter  goes  further,  as  minutes  of  meetings  with  ^^r,  Augustus 


KJU.  ז XV-vk  C•'  W 

t^^o^a^vUjJL  '*  iH^  f^f'TTO  ^MW^xtW^  '*  / 

t6  ^  עס י, <r»®  ^7® 


iv 


L6ng,  President  of  the  Hospital,  indicate. 


Vhat  the  activists  demand  is  more  concern  and  consideration  for  the  needs 

of  the  local  populationwtacja^iäallr  in  ■4  ..!■iiiw  mm^  out-patient  services,  emergenc 

needs ,<ג  clinic  facilities  all  of  whichy^'i:#  far  more  vital  than  the  building  of 

garage  space  and  lu3curious  office  buildings  for  the  physicians.  All  this  is 

tie  4 to  the  high  accident  rate  in  this  area,  the  above  average  infant  mortali 

ty  rate,  the  poor  post  and  pre  natal  care^ and  the  except! o)|ally  long  waiting 

VL 

periods  f6־r  emergency  service^.)(,  And,  finally,  while  ambulance  response  time 
has  been  sharply  cut  it  dtill  is  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be  in  high  acci 
dent  _oxuc-c  ^__o_cpe  ni  ?1  n y .Aafiit  rtf'  Hf  w W11  HI  .TV*.  In  short , 

we  are  confronted  herewith  a question  of  priorities  for  services : wü*  the 

local  activists  seekias^j  greater  financial  help  and  medical  ^nrie^  for  the 

\s1SLk,ix^  j.  u , i 

community  Ji׳ct׳  theyidoctors  .pwiliitrri  1y  r.-frwwr1u.d״w*^h  *he  patients  at  Harkne^. 

Tile  activists,  of  course,  have  a point  which  can  not  be  fully  denied  but  the 

other  side’s  point  of  view  is  just  as  valid:  doctors  must  have^  proper  facili— 

]־ך\_ 

ties  and  examination  rooms  in  order  to  f unc  t i c^n  •  י י * י1*^ן ד  ly 

/U. 

facilit^s  for  parking  they  will  simply  nötiget  to  their  patients.  But  all 
this  is  of  no^i^s^^^^  to  the  militant  for  his  doctor  lives  in  residence 
and  a kni^^fe  or  bullet  wound  can  be  identified  on  the  spot.  He  is  concerne(k 
with  the  hurt,  we  are  concerned  with  the  illness.  Hut  all  this  5tip’~.l!f’ 
uiüliuüb^fil  Lan-^I-I  al:  u.t>  An  t r1־-tl1i  Bf-r.  rt  niuj■  ttmr  ן «a  other  factors  which 

or  ®-״^'*׳ 4 ן0״^) 

can  cause  the  situation  to  explode  tes**-the  accusations  of  rascism;  that  pll 
low  paid  personae  11  is  Negro  and  PR  -but  noire  of  thtiae  people  are  employed  as 

aJ^  I 

doctors  in  high  administrative  positions,׳  there  is  no  narcotics 


, "tUi^  <tccu/9<,^ 

being  i 


Center 


funnelled  to  blacks  and  PR^pans 

in  order  to  keep  them  ^OTtrtaa«  at  the  mercy  of  the  Establishment . 1!^ 

־‘iTt^Ät^^hile  there  are  some  Spanish  spealcing  foTfimm  on  these  activist^  committ 
ees,  they  are  not  of  the  ”grass  roots”  ן ~ , do  not  reflect 

accurately  and  adequately  the  wishes  of  the  community.  We  are,  therefore, 
witl^ess  to  a situation  which  couldy^be  explosive  in  natiire^'  ^UfiCtljUaiii‘  a singl 
incident,  real  or  imagined,  could  divide  the  community  on  an  issue  which  is 


of  primary  concern  to  us  from  the  purely  physical  as  well  as  ij^e  mental  health 
aspects  of  our  lives.  To  have  picket  lines,  for  example,  at  the  hospital 
could  every  concern  of  this  community  eind  would  whatever 


every  concern  of  this  community  eind  would 


סי 

little  good  feeling  left  among  the  local  population,  ^uch  a confrontation 


of  concern  forns  in 


would  devastate  the  area  of  which  we  are  an  integral  part. 

These  then,  my  friends,  are  but  two  obvious /ag• a■  of  c 
our  immediate  neighborhood  .sgj*  a.  ether  we  aure  sick  or  well  the  incidents  at 


our  immediate  neighborhood 


the  hospital  will  affect  us;  whether  we  have  childrell  it  164  or  not^ the  school 
confrontation  will  touch  us^ as  more  anymore  middle  class  families  leave  the 
city  much  to  our  collective  detriment‘,  ^ Judaism  has  no  answerd  to  thftse  prob- 
!eras  but  it  does  have  an  attitude:  namely,  to  be  aware,  to  be  concerned,  to 
be  a part  of  this  prnr o jftr  ח f priority  so  that  the  well  being  of  all  peoples, 
we  included,  be  assured  and  protected.  The  sin  of  omission,  of  unconcern,  is 

J-J.  Tjh-5 ־ /. + ־»ימוד ! . 1.10 0 ד«  thA  AVATlt  s of  thfi 


Wc  wo^ot  i4rr-  for  while  we  may  wi^h  to  ignore  the  events  of  the 

present  they  will  not  ga, ־’.פס^ז^ ו  just  because  we  may  wish  gano.  To  hide 

^ - 

mouth,  «eyes  and  ears  under  ones  own  protective  bushel  of  illusion  will 


be  of  no  avail  when  the  pressures  reality  come  to  the  point  of  coi^ronta- 
tion.  To  avoid  such  a catastrophe  must  be  our  goal^as  we  familiarize  ourselves 
with  whatis  and  what  may  yet  be^•  fsa?־  the  building  of  a better,  more  liveable 
community  must  be  an  issue  of  prime  concern  to  us  all.  Our  physical  homes 
stand  in  relation  to  our  spiritual  homes;  if  the  onejis  danger^^Je  other 
is  burdened "^aod^if  the  one  islhealthy  add  of  meaning  and/relevance^the  other 


and  stability  to  our  famil^^t^^;^  C»V’^  . 


idhea 


can  not  help  but  be  a source  of 
Amen. 


Friday  evening,  October  17,  1969 


Heb . Tab . , 
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CHILDBIRTH  DEATH  RATE  HIGHER  IN  HEIGHTS 

Esther  Bendiner 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  23rd,  In 
response  to  a call  from  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee  of  RENA  and  the  Coalition  for  Com- 
munity  Health,  a large  group  of  people 
gathered  for  a planning  session  at  RENA 
headquarters.  One  conclusion  Is  to  hold 
a community-wide  meeting  to  explore  the 
health  needs  of  Washington  Heights,  where 
we  have  a higher  death  rate  In  connection 
with  childbirth  than  In  the  city  as  a whole 
and  the  TB  rate  here  Is  also  higher  than  the 
city  average. 


1®W  iroiRK  CITY 


CriY  HALL 


X>HN  V.  LINDSAY 


CWICE  OF  THE  I^YOR 


69־544 


Tel:  5665090־ 


For  Rele^lse 

Sund:־v,  September  14,  1969 


Mavor  John  V.  Undsay  today  reported  the  following  Inprovaients  ^ 

^ a r^of  the  efforts  of  his  Office  and  the  Dep־rt־a־nt  of  Hospitals. 

— average  response  tiioe  vas  reduced  by  35% 

—fraction  of  calls  reached  within  ten  minutes  was  increased  by  45% 


■These  finiinos  are  based  on  detailed  analysis  of  9,594  asergency  ambul^ 
iimediately  before^^ter  d^loying  at^sp^^^i^^^^^^^_ 

danand  areas  of  the  Bronx  and  Queens,  as  recatmended  ty  ^;^av^a^  «ff 

The  findings  shew  how  ituch  more  effective  these  s^  noting  that  there  was  no  deterioration 

curbside  instead  of  in  the  ^^ScTSSel^J^^drawn.  Further- 

of  Ho^itals  is  able  to^assure  full  responsibility  for  dispatching  ambulances. 

This  greatly  increased  effectiveness  was  to^totally 

wit-^in  the  existing  budget. 

•The  Department  of  Hospitols  nw  S?^^iS^^S0  at־^״ 

througheut  the  City  as  ^ VhJTSe  redeployraant  is  as  cxxtplete  as  it  shouW  be 

lances  have  been  dispersed  in  .^?f^^cJ^althoSSprcba^^  not  quite  so  spectacular  as 
the  average  Citywide  inproveoent  will  be  large,  altnougn  pro«»״  y 

the  dramatic  gains  cited  abo»e.  ^ 

These  results,  of  such  great  £^®°“i^®^S^‘^^°|ttracSd^MtSiiS* i^erät  aircng 
culmination  of  a classical  systare  amlysis  can  oentri^  ^ the 

all  those  vAx>  believe  that  systars  analy  this  oroiect  systematiaally  and  scientifically 

isp״vraent  of  our  cities.  Stero  SmO^on  to  «»t/effectiven^s 

fiOT  data  collection  to  ״™^I^Saon  and  finally  to  fuU-s^  i^l^tati. 

through  PEKT  project  control  to ס י  this  1^1st  step,  inplementaticn,  which 

bv  Itosoitals,  under  Dr.  Hollcway  s direction.  ( Vv-ii-h  the  nublic  and  private  sectors.) 

disSÄ  SSf project  fra״  many  f SfiS  SS5־  analytical  methods 

Sl^^^rtnent*^  teans^rtation^umci^y^^s^  7gS^t^50,000  to  *pa^e« 
used  by  Steve  and  his  s^f  m ^^ect  the^^^^^  Systan)  is  an  outgrewtt  of  ^s 

thao  for  use  in  other  ujd5an  areas,  GIST  (Geograpni  analysis  of  the  data  on  the  9,594 

^t  (This  grant  also  grant  of  $165,000-ס־1־ 

calls  referred  to  above.) ו., ץ_  finance  the  inplamentation  of  e«r  findings, 

under  the  National  Highway  Safety  Act-to  help  finance  tne  utp 

■•The  Deparbr«,t  of  Hospitals  is  to  Sr'I^sSe‘^^ 

them,  and  implementing  than  with 2״^^^ ״S^S^^t>erate  their  new  systan  most  effecUvely. 
them  to  install  the  management  controls  neeaea ע ז  upex 


# 


CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  OF  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS,  615  WEST  164 

This  Committee  was  formed  in  the  belief  that  expansion  of  the  Columbia 
Piiesbyteri^  Medical  Center  must  take  place  in  a wav  that  does  not  harm 

On. May  $ we  met  with  Augustus  Long.  President  of  thr» 
H0.3pital.  HESULT:  1)  We  obtained  from  Mr.  Long  the  statement  that  no 
■IVUther  destruction  of  rent  controlled  apartments  owned  bv  the  Hospital 
would  take  place  for  five  years.  2)  Mr.  Long  agreed  to  the  Hospital *h 
participation  in  an^pn£0jj1£_Jpspltalr-C01n1nTmity  Committee  which  would 
serve  as  a vehicle  for  cornnunication . 

We.,  ask  aXl  coirjnunity  residents  and  ?;roups  to  help  us  by  attending  our 
planning  meetings,  adding  their  names  to“ our  mail  iro•  «■nri ״,«״דר ״ 

us_  suggestions.  Please  call:  “ ^ 

FRANK  AND  CAROL  LEONARD,  SW  5 6980 

GEORGE  AND  ELLEN  SPELU״IAI^,  WA  3 1067 

BACKGROUND:  When  we  first  organized,  we  tested  community  sentiment  bv 
asking  for  the  signatiires  of  those  concerned  about  the  Medical  Center’s 
exi’.ansion.  We  obtained  600  signatures  in  one  morning.  We  consulted  the 
community  organizer  at  the  Neighborhood  City  Hall.  We  then  sent  a 
statement  of  our  aims  to  every  organization  in  the  immediate  area,  asking 
for  help  and  support. 

One  of  our  main  concerns  in  starting  the  C01m1י.ittee  was  the  threat  to  so  many 
sound,  rent-controlled  buildings  in  the  area.  Because  of  the  severe  housing 
shortage  in  the  city,  we  felt  that  most  of  those  forced  to  relocate  could  not 
land  decent  housing  at  comparable  rents  else\.7here.  For  the  large  population 
ol  senior  citizens,  relocation  woiAld  mean  higher  rents  at  a time  in  their 
could  least  afford  it,  and  the  destruction  of  relationships 
with  other  area  residents  at  a time  when  they  are  most  needed. 

^o  rent  controlled  buildings  at  Audubon  Avenue  and  l68th  Street  were 
destroyed  when  there  was  no  imraediate  need  for  the  property  vrhere  they 
had  stood.  (The  lots  are  still  vacant  two  years  after  demolition.)  The 
homes  of  I40  families  in  the  block  bounded  by  169th  Street,  Haven  Avenue 
and  Fort  Washington  Avenue  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  demolished. 

We  arranged  to  meet  with  Augustus  Long  because  we  felt  a vital  first  step 

establish  communication  between  the  Medical  Center  and  the  Cominunity. 
The  Niay  (9  meeting  was  useful.  The  ongoing  Hospital-Community  Committee  can 

useful  as  a vehicle  for  making  the  voice  of  the  Community  heard. 
Add  your  voice  to  oiars.  Please  call  us. 


t 


V/ASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  - V/EST  H.aLEM  - IinJOOD 
COIiriUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL 


Mr.  l־/illiaxt1  H.  Hatcher,  Chairman 

626  Riverside  Drive 

New  York,  New  York  10030 


WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  - vßlST  H.AHLSM  - INWOOD 
COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL 


MEETING 


DISTRICT  HEALTH  CE^iTER  (Downstairs) 

600  WEST  168th  STFEET 
:TETW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  196y  - o P.M. 

AGENDA 

1.  Reopening  of  Nominations  for  the  Advisory  Committee 
llo  Dr.  Mamie  Phipps  Clark,  Executive  Director,  Northside 
Center  for  Child  Development,  Speaker. 


ROUNDER; 

According  to  the  action  of  the  Council  on  May  20,  1969,  voting  members  of  the 
Council  must  live  within  the  catchment  area. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please  bring  proof  of  your  residency  to  this 
next  meeting. 

The  following  kinds  of  documents  will  serve  as  proofs:  Voters  Registration  Cards; 
Drivers  License;  Public  Utility  Bill;  Student  Library  Card. 


(aJ //yy  ^ 


VmjIFRED  WmiKUS 
Secretary 


IaJ /y/ ' 


WILLIAM  H.  HATCHER 
Chairman 


WAS1I1;((;T0»  IIHICIITS  - W1:ST  HARLhM  - imVOOD 
COtTlUiNITY  MüNTAL  itlüALTH  COUNCIL 


September  16,  1969 


MINUiCS 


iJuc  Lü  Ltie  cioor  bein;׳  icTckcd  at  the  District  Health  Center,  tl.e  Council  meeting 
. w.iij  moved  to  the  hoard  room  tit  IJabics  hospital,  ihis  waa  arranged  by  Dr.  Lanp,ford• 

As  a result  of  t’nc  delay  in  malting  new  arrangementn , the  meeting  did  not  cet  linder 
way  until  ö:AO  I’.M. 

Hr.  hatcher,  Clinirman,  stated  arrangements  were  made  to  use  tlie  i'istrlct  Health 
^Center  only  for  tlio  next  lour  meetings , The  Chairman  raised  tlie  (juoHtioii  of 
wlicther  to  vote  on  the  rules  this  meeting  or  to  hold  over.  Miss  Conger  stated 
,sue  was  interested  in  getting  the  rules  adopted  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  unanimously  approved  that  the  rules  be  adopted.  * 

The  Uiairmnn  said  wc  1m(  received  an  apiiroval  letter  on  Council  incorporation 
j>apcrs  from  the  hew  York  State  Kducatlon  Department.  We  are  now  awaiting  the 
'approval  of  a Supreme  Court  Judge  and  Attorney  General's  office  but  this  is  a 
formality.  We  are  requesting  $120,000  for  the  first  six  months  tlirough  the  Communitv 
»'lontai  health  board.  Wo  have  also  applied  for  Foundation  funds  from  the  Ro  eke  fella  ' 
and  Ford  Foundations. 

ADVISORY  COrCilTTHH; 

Positive  replies  wore  received  from: 


Christopher  A.  Johnson,  M.D. 
Stuart  L.  Keili,  M.D. 

Kicltard  Kunnes,  M.D. 

Fatiior  Robert  Douglas  Reid 
John  W.  Rosenberger,  II. D. 


Piiilip  A.  Bcacli,  M.D. 
Vera  D.  Doutiiit 
Ann  M.  barle 
Rev,  Jolin  H.  Gill 
Maynard  D.  liurdwlclc 


Father  lleid's  acceptnnre  letter  expressed  belief  wo  sliould  now  bo  ready  to  move 
ahead.  Father  Glli  stated  ho  was  not  familiar  witii  the  Council  and  could  not 
make  a decision  until  informed  concerning  it.  Dr.  Kunnes  and  Mrs.  Douthlt  express- 
cd  doubt  regarding  their  elli’.ibility  since  they  were  not  residents  of  tlia  community 
Tiie  other  responses  were  positlvo.  Father  Reid  nskeii  thnl־  the  person  wiio  had  nom- 
inated  Fatiicr  Gill  (Miss  Conger)  explain  the  Council  to  him. 


1: bUCA-g OHA  T ASJ(  F(\RCC : 

The  Caairman  then  rsuhmLtted  a report  on  the  Educational  Task  Force.,  mentioning  the 
twelve-week  training  course  and  the  suliscqucnt  fivo-v/ook  program  under  thh  directim 
of  Mrs.  Auiger  forming  a Hig  Sl.qtcr.s  group.  Senior  citizen  services,  teen-age 
services  and  otiicrs  are  planned.  Getting  funds  for  the  workers  is  still  a problem. 


Dr.  Guerriero  was  askf'rl  to  suianlt  h 1.«  summary  and  ('.valuation  concrM־ning  tlie 
l״<ateaL  Lonal  Work/diop  (»rad'iat  Ion . H i.xty-Lh ree  (»ut  of  sevenLy  r|Uf'.5 1׳ i onna Ires  un- 
׳lualiiicdly  suppo-toH  Llio  qu  lity  of  tlie  d.  i.  ;si־  i ־ af  ersl.ip  aud  exp  •e..3wd  inter- 
est  in  mere  workj..op:;.  Dr,  Guerriero  sum1narj./.ed  the  re|)׳)ri:s  on  i.'rism  in  employ- 

ment  practices  and  their  relationship  to  mental  hcaltii  of  tiie  individual  and  the 
coiiununlty  • 


Toe  topic  of  narcotics  and  the  impression  of  mo.si  parti  (י  » pants  that  the  authorities 


1 


-I- 


vcre  porpotuaC  In:׳  Ll)e  u;;c  of  narcocics  wno  brotiglit  up.  Tlie  ca»15־r3  of  nnrcotics 
1:50ז  and  tijc  parLicipanta  foclinj;  of  £1ןן011( 1 10ו;  a way  of  wiiitOH  knoplnr׳  blacks  do!.׳a 
v;a3  rained.  Ti.o  par  L i c IpanLr.  react  ion,  Dr.  fluorrloro  said,  to  botli  black  and  white 
profess  Loiial•}  was  tiiat  tin  y niKinld  be  nore ווסין ס  to  110ו  community  people.  Ho  added 
tlicre  u.ui  a stron};  leellnp.  tiiat  ci1an};es  "In  the  system"  needed  to  be  made  if  commun- 
ity  mental  liealtn  is  to  be  acliieved.  Tbc  concept  of  "normalcy"  held  by  the  younger 
participants  was  more  I ]0x11)10  Llian  that  of  older  ones.  The  participants  felt  that 
fightin,׳;  back  against  an  unequitable  system  was  mentally  liealthler  than  knuckling 
under,  ׳iuo  olack  par tlcipant a were  critical  of  othe.r  blacks  who  on  "making  it" 
forgot  taeir  urotners  in  the  ghetto  and  tliey  made  a plea  that  this  not  occur.  Un- 
aniinity  on  tin־  des iral)  llity  of  community  control  of  mental  health  facilities  exist- 
ed.  Qi.aiges  in  the  scuooIh  and  in  Che  tuaciiers  models  provided  for  ghetto  children 
were  felt  to  bo  needed. 

Those  Minutes  taken  by  Hary  Conger 

(Secretary  pro-tern) 

Minutes  continued  by  regular  secretary• 


m .roivT  _F ka  1_  jh  ן A r ir  ia 

Following  o'r.  (iuorriero's  report,  Mr.  liatchcr  reported  that  he,  Mrs.  Uowen  and  Miss 
Winikus  liad  spent  several  days  at  the  Woodlawn  Mental  Health  Center  in  Chicago  and 
described  tlie  program  there  indicating  his  enthusiasm  for  certain  aspects  of  this. 

)»kOG!H:::r.  OF  Ct HJHC 1 

Mr.  Carl  Campboil  requested  general  information  witli  regard  to  tlie  present  status  of 
the  Council  and  futtire  plans.  Tlic  Chairman  responded  to  this  question  with  a brief 
liistory  of  ti»o  Council,  lie  mentioned  that  the  Council  had  come  into  active  partic- 
Ipation  in  this  community  about  a year  ago  when  interested  persons  had  learned  that 
it  would  require  four  and  one-half  years  to  construct  a mental  health  center.  Mr, 
Ilatciicr  said  !ic  had  inquired  about  interim  services  from  Columbia  University  and 
stated  that  he  was  told  none  were  being  planned.  The  people  xdto  had  formed  the 
nucleus  of  ti»e  Council  ware  interested  in  immediate  services  In  store  fronts  and  not 
a building.  Tbc  current  plan  as  ne  secs  It  should  include  tlie  prompt  institution  of 
services  tiirougli  store  front  resources  and  a "feed  back"  on  needs  that  were  being  met 
or  not  met.  Subsequent  planning  might  include  a mental  henltli  center  building  but 
this  v/ould  depend  on  iiow  effectively  services  were  being  rendered. 

Mr.  liatciiar  aaia  tiiat  the  Initial  board  of  directors  for  the  Council  would  include 
tiic  nine  people  v;bo  nad  sigiioci  the  original  incorporation  papers.  When  the  community 
becomes  more  fuiiy  inforiiwid,  his  hope  is  for  an  election  and  two  ropresentatlvcs  from 
cacii  iieaitii  district  with  in  the  catchment  area  being  elected  to  the  permanent  board  of 
directors. 


Mr.  ilatciier  indicated  tiiat  lin  liaci  just  received  notification  of  tlie  approval  of  the 
Council  ciiarter,  lie  d i.׳l  not  liavc  a copy  of  the  papers  with  liiin  tonight  hut  tlie.  |1apers 
will  be  rc:ad  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr,  Golilhcrg  then  questioned  why  it  had  been  docid- 
ed  to  apply  for  a charter  through  the  State  Education  Department  Instead  of  the  Do- 
of  .lociai  So  i v.i  cen , Mr.  Ilatclicr  said  that  lie  had  discove  !׳')־I  tliLs  v׳ould  be 
more  cxjicditious . Mr.  C ildlierg  wanted  to  knevr  v’i'etber  services,  for  example,  store 
front  services,  ‘would  nave  to  he  approved  tlirough  the  Department  of  .'oclal  Services 
and  whether  it  would  not  Lhoreforo  be  necessary  to  have  the  charter  >0,י  through  the 
process  all  over  again.  Mr,  Hatcher  replied  that  the  Council  was  not  prohi'oited  from 
giving  educational  referral  and  escort  services  but  that  it  was  true  that  the  approv- 
al  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  would  be  requireu  when  medical  and  psychiatric 


-נ- 


.L  i vlcc!■;  wc-rc  i tuLO'l . iio  furCMt'r  eliir  I ilntoH  thnt  city  "tnx  levy”  fiindn  were 

{nvoLvf<l  in  (ill‘  current  l in.incinj;  o!)(’ ral  i on , 

iTiMMI.K  lil-^־OKY  OF  (;(וu_i;(; 1 1. : 

To  c|1n.‘;;  Lion , !';r,  |[.1׳L(׳.iu'L׳  };avo  further  InConnntlon  about  tlic  hiatory  of  the  Council 
iiidicat  in;‘  Lliat  addiction  aorviccn  in  particular  were  inadofiuato  in  tlnin  area  and 
liaii  !ipiirrcd  the  pruwLlj  of  our  orp.anir.ation . He  anid  that  tlie  hoard  of  hirr;ctors 
v;ouitl  eventually  lilre  a i״r0f;ram  Director  who  must  he.  n psychiatrist  and  tliat  tlio 
cl>artcr  for  tlic  o 1־p, an  t :nation  would  have  t(1  1)C  amended  tlironf‘11  ( he  Social  Services 
Department  an  noted  aliovn.  'llie  präsent  chj»ctcr  notes  tliat  ”notiiinp,  containetl  in 
tlie  certificate  shali  be  construed  as  nuthorizin(T  tlie  corporation  to  engage  in  the 
ppacticc  of  medicine.” 

J.Ü wasiiingt()»  hcichts; 

JJr.  iicFarlane  announce(!  a !(oaitlj  meeting  which  will  include  a Coalition  of  groups  for 
community  health  in  Washington  licigitta.  This  will  be  held  sometime  in  Octoner  at  the 
KliWA  liaii,  550  West  i58th  Otreet.  Ha  requested  that  two  memiiera  of  the  Council  be 
delegated  to  attend  this  meeting. 

FURTI11:U  DICCUO.SION  FROM  Yl m CilAtR; 

Mr.  Hatcher  was  a.';l(('d  fnrl.h(*r  (luc'stions  al»out  tijo  nature  of  the  cliartcr,  and  how  it  was 
ciiangcd.  He  responded  Lltat  tlie  new  charter  does  not  place  such  an  empliasis  on  things 
that  the  Council  can  not  do.  The  difficulty  apparently,  with  the  initial  version  seem- 
cd  to  revolve  around  what  mip.ht  be  read  into  it.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gojriberg's  question 
atiout  the  rolationsiiip  to  existing  Ijenlth  agencies  in  the  community,  Mr.  Ilatrlier  said 
tlic  Couiicil  was  "a  coordinating  body”.  Hu  further  explained  ti»at  it  was  not  possible 
to  mandate  otljer  existing  agoncicri  to  work  witii  tlio  Council. 

Mr.  Hatcher  then  said  that  he  had  bcon  in  toucl(  with  Dr.  Mora  who  liad  stated  liis  x/ish 
to  he  a menilicr  of  the  Council  Advisory  Committee.  Tliere  was  no  immediate  response  to 
t’nis  but  Mrs.  .luan.i  Lopez  thou  raised  a question  ai)0ut  the  current  nominees  on  tlic 
Advisory  Committee.  Ghn  pointed  out  the  al>scncc  of  Spauish-spoakiiig  people  in  tlie 
group.  Her  feeling  was  nupjiorted  hy  a second  Mrs.  l^opez  who  also  raised  the  same 
(;uostion,  indic.ating  that  Puerto  Ricans  constituted  a large  group  in  this  community. 
Father  Reid  tiien  described  his  eagerness  to  got  representation  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
group  and  the  difficulties  lie  had  encountered  in  this.  Miss  Nelson  also  described 
efforts  to  f'.ct  people  of  l’n(:rto  Rican  background  to  participate  in  a school  situation, 
indicating  tiiat  this  h.nd  been  cxtremcJ.y  difficult.  Mrs.  Rowen  remarked  that  slie  had 
taken  tlie  suggested  list  of  i’uerto  Kican  iicrsons  given  to  her  by  Mrs.  Lopez  and  liad 
[)ersonally  supervised  mailings  to  these  people  bnt  tlie.ir  attendance  at  Council  meet- 
inj^u  1;as  not  consistent.  DoLli  Mrs.  J.opezes  nevertheless  inslst׳'d  (liat  Puerto  Ricans 
were  hot  represented  on  tiie  C(>nncii  and  they  felt  thlrs  v;n.s  a great  lack  and  tliat  furthar 
effo’rts  iiad  to  iio  made  to  ’nridj.e  this  gap.  Mr.  Hatcher  spoke  of  lii.s  Mesir(?  to  adilcve 
better  communication  witli  representative  Pnerto  Ricans  and  deser tlied  the  fact  t!1at  he 
\/as  in  close  touch  v/itli  Dr.  ivLcnn  Padilla  irho  haii  actually  wriLtc'u  (!ic  first  draft  of 
tac  Council  proposal.  He  stated  that  he  consulted  with  her  cons  it;  I cut  ly  and  felt  that 
siie  could  speal;  with  authority  for  her  group.  Mrs.  Lopez  nevortlielcss  felt  tliat  more 
grass  roots  I’uerto  Rican  participaiia  should  lie  sought  out.  Mr.  Markowitz  suggested  thd: 
both  Mrs.  l.opczes  sliouid  eonntiUutc  a coi.unittoe  of  two  people  who  v/ould  select  five 
persons  from  the  Puerto  Rican  group  to  represent  them  on  the  yidvlsorv  (’ommittee. 

.*  ‘i  *j  ׳ A J ’ ' ׳ י' ' י ־' * ׳׳ ’ I ;1 ; I־. I ) : 

It  \/as  till'll  m()V(>d,  S(‘cond1’d  and  passed  that  at  the  Aext  mectii!,;  1 In*  ni'iiiinaLlons  for 
Advisory  Conu.iittce  would  ־be  reopened  and  the  five  namr's  of 1יןן)'1ר ו(!  who וו0ז, ז  Ml  bo  willing 
to  participate  from  the  Puerto  Rican  community  would  br•  induced  in  tiie  nominations. 


Res  pc׳•(:  fuli.y  r-ulimittcd  , 

Winifred  WJ.nlkus , Secretary 


i !eating  Adjourned. 


Winif re 


FJiCT  SHUiET  ABOUT  HEALTH  AND  POrUUTICN  OP  .’ASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

BY  ZO^JE  (1965) 


South  (155- 
150th  St.) 

״^19.5 

#4 , 1 64 
11.2  yrs, 
60,2^ 
18.6J^ 


Central  ( 1 50־ 
I80th  St. ) 
3Ö.5?־ 
;5,189 
11.9  yrs. 
29.7% 

M,6% 


North  (180•־• 

217th  St. ) 
— — 

,?6,163 
12.3  yrs. 
5.3^ 
6.2,^ 


Population  (261,000) 
Median  Family  Income 
Median  Adult  Education 
Percent  Non-white 
Percent  Sp.  Speaking 


Other 

^03זל” 

v5,73l 

23.2^ 

12,2% 

2^,2% 


Jewish 

1979^ 

6,146.:׳׳ 

6.6^ 

B5.9% 

Q,6% 


P (1965) 
Speaking 
13.1% 

4,917(:׳ 

38.9% 

47.8% 

45.8% 


BY  ETHNIC  GROUP 


Negro 


:)4,789 

39.4% 

54.1% 

58.7% 


Population  (estimated) 
Median  Family  Income 
% without  health  insurance 
% calling  MD  when  sick 
% using  clinic  when  sick 


The  /ashington  Heights  area  has  a mixed  population  of  ethnic  and 
racial  groups.  To  a large  extent  income  and  education  vary  with  these 
groups,  as  do  patterns  of  utilisation  of  health  services.  ’e  also  see 
that  ethnic  and  racial  composition  vary  along  geographic  lines,  with 
the  Spanish  speaking  and  Negro  groups  predominating  in  the  Central  and 
Southern  portions  of  ’/ashington  Heights.  As  we  look  at  the  health 
statistics,  we  should  keep  these  ethnic  and  geographical  variations  in 
mind . 

HEALTH  STATISTICS  (1966)  Some  neigh- 


Some  neigh- 
borhoods  in 
Wash.  Hts. 


Kips  Bay 
District 


NYC 


19.1 


F35־ 

158  St. 
17.4 


13.5% 

10.4% 

22.0% 

8.0% 

10.5% 

19.0% 

27.0 

24.9 

16.4 

40 

30.3 

6.2 

4.4 

35 

198 

134 

131 

314 

Wash. 

Hts. 

Birth  rateper  1000  15. 4~ 

% births  under  2501  gm.  10.8^ 
Late  or  no  prenatal  care  20.8 


22.4 


45.5 


Maternal  mortality  per  13.6 
10,000  (1962-66  avg) 

Fetal  deaths  per  1000  194 

births  (1963) 

rate  per  100,000  53.3 


MATERNAL  MORTALITY  (1962-1966) 

30.3/100,000 


13.6/100, 000 


6.2/100,000 


Washington  !!eights  135- 158th  St 


New  York  City 


THESE  FIGURES  INDICATE  THAT  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  COMPARES  POORLY 
WITH  THE  CITY  AS  A ’,HOLE  IN  SOi׳HS  CRITICAL  MEASURES  OP  HEALTH  CONDITIONS 
(especially  maternal  mortality,  fetal  deaths,  and  TB  rate).  In  all 
of  these  measures,  LO  ER  ASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  COMPARES  EVEN  LESS ז. ־ELL 
AND  SO.E  NEIGHBORHOODS  SHO\r  HORRIBLE  STATISTICS.  The  figures  for  the 
Kips  Bay  district  are  given  for  comparison  to  show  sort  of  statistics 
are  attainable  in  a Manhattan  health  district  the  size  of  /ashington 
Heights . 


FACT  SHEET  ABOUT  NEIGHBORHOOD  HEAiTH"  rROGRAMS 


Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  has  both  a good  and  bad  repu- 
tir'n.  It  hajc  a good  reputation  for  the  many  excellent  physicians  on 
Its  staff  and  for  the  high  quality  of  the  specialized  care  it  provides. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  notorious  for  its  lack  of  concern  with  community 
health  and  Its  lack  of  Innovation  in  improving  health  care  delivery. 

This  is  particularly  serious  for  the  people  !■;ho  live  in  Washington 
Heights  because  the  ״edical  Center  is  the  only  major  health  resource 
from  135th  to  I85th  Street.  As  more  and  more  local  doctors  move  out 
of  our  community  and  retire  from  practice,  this  problem  has  become 
Increasingly  serious. 

The  following  programs  are  examples  of  what  can  be  done  when  teach- 
ing  and  research  Institutions  also  make  a commitment  to  community  health 

A .  Satellite  Health  Centers 

Be th  Israel  Hospital  in  Ilanhattan,  working  with  the  Lower  East  Side 
Health  Council,  helped  develop  and  now  serves  as  the  back-up  hospital 
for  the  Gouveneur  Health  Center. 

Montef iore  Hospital  in  the  Bronx,  through  its  Social  Medicine  Dept., 
planned  and  sponsors  the  Neighborhood  Medical  Care  Demonstration  in  the 
South  Bronx.  This  center  provides  comprehensive  care  for  a neighborhood 
of  40,000. 

• Lukes  Hospital  in  Manhattan  sponsrs  a program  similer  to  that 
in  the  South  Bronx. 

Yal e Medical  Center . working  with  a parents  group,  sponsors  the  Hill 
Child  Health  Center,  a federal  Children  and  Youth  program. 

Mass . Genral  Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical  School . through  federal 
and  foundation  support,  sponsor  health  centers  in  Charlestown,  Cambridge 

Harvard,  together  with  Beth  Israel  and  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
hospitals  is  about  to  begin  a comprehensive  care  program  for  30.000 
people  in  Boston.  ׳“'>  ^ , 

Joh^  Hopkins  Medical  School  Just  received  a large  federal  grant  to 
develop  comprehensive  health  services  in  East  Baltimore,  an  area  near 
the  school  with  inadequate  medical  facilities. 

Approximately  half  of  the  sixty  health  centers  planned  or  funded 
irom  federal  sources  have  medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals  as  their 
PacK-up  facilities.  Columbia  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  could  do  the 
same  in  ’ashington  Heights. 

B.  Double  Standard  of  Care 

Sta^_prd  i^dJUr^  ■^,fiter  makes  no  distinction  between  private  and  non- 

patients.  All  have  appointments  in  the  same  area  and  receive 
the  same  treatment. 

(Boston),  Yale,  Case-Western  Reserve, 

J ^ Centers  have  made  commitments  to  eliminate  the  double 
standard  of  care.  Columbia-Presbyterian  could  do  it  too. 

C.  Preventive  and  Environmental  Health 

We “ore  than  1 million  subscribers  on  the 
°דו  run  mul  in  Brooklyn,  and  gharry  Medical  School 

nf  screening  centers  to  give  priventlve־exams~tö־i^le 

of  their  neighborhood  every  year.  peopxe 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  B^h  Israel,  and  many  others  train  n1־»i 
to  oe  social  and  environmentSThii:! th  aides  in  their  commuSitier 

arrangements  to  send  physicians  to  the  schools  in 
its  neighborhood  for  preventivice  and  early  diagnostic  exams. 

Columbia-Presbyterian  could  provide  these  services  in  Vashinfftnn 
Heights  using  federal  funds  now  available  I in  Washington 

D.  Job  Training  and  Health  Careers 

Albert  Bigsteln  and  Mt.  Schools  both  will  provide  staff 

and  support  for  health  science  education  in  community  collegeraiLrat 
training  nearby  residents  for  careers  in  health.  Both  pro^faL  win 

?"ו  mobility,  inoludlng  admission  to  mMlfal  Ichool. 

Cl_oro^,  Duke , and  Yale  medical  schools  are  training  physician  assls- 
tants  and/or  nurse  practitioners  to  help  relieve  the  doctor^shortage! 

These  and  other  programs  can  and  must  be  started  here  If  the  onm 
muni y demands  them.  These  services  are  not  a privilege.  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  needs  Washington  Heights  (using  patients  from  there  for 
eachlng  purposesyand  it  now  runs  to  a large  extent  on  public  funds. 
nLds  people  s right  to  have  more  of  those  funds  used  to  meet  their 


PACT  SHSET  ABOUT  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  FINANCES  AND  OPERATION 


/f53 

mil. 


וlpך:Ker  and  richer 
OPERATING  INCOiiE 


The  hospital  Is  getting 
TOTAL  ASSETS 

50 

mil.  ^0 


c 

180. 
^ 140!• 

י ' 


־900 1 


i960  ' ' 1 964  1968 

Presbyterian's  assets  are  nov7  over 
4180,  making  it  one  of  the  rich- 
est  hospitals  in  the  ’,?arid. 

These  assets  have  increased  at  an 
average  of  10^  a year  since  I960. 


?Ly  Lve  increased  |4,. 11.  since  ^ r״ 


reached  mil.  in  1968,  about 

2^times  the  I960  figure. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  hospital 
has  spent|^31  •5  million  on  nex’7  pro- 
perty  and  buildings.  It  has  ac- 
cumulated  ^20.5  mil.  in  its  fund 
for  building  and  replacement. 

"That  have  they  built?  A private  of■ 
fice  building,  parking  lot,  ser- 
vice  bldg.  Eye  Inst.  Research  An— 
nex.  Babies  Hosp.  annex  (offices 
and  labs);  and  a new  Babies  Hosp. 
bldg.,  dormatorles,  and  library 
have  now  been  begun.  Yet  a plea 
Just  went  out  for  /5  mil.  for  a n׳ 
emergency  room  to  replace  a 40  yr 
old  one.  Nhy  is  this  a "1st  prlo. 


1965  v.'hen  government  funds  began 
coming  in  at  a faster  rate. 

NET  GAIN  PROM  OPERATIONS 

1,438,000 

1.^5  r \ 


1 .or ־ 
z 


.0 ״ 


1968 


1964 


1961 


. .1  UXU  UliC  • A.  *-ז  i 

These  figures  represent  profit  tne  itv"now?  Why  is  a new  clinic  sti. 
hospital  has  made  without  even  us-  10Ss:”ranGe  project. 


hospital  has  maae  wiPnouL  even  us-  ^ 10Hg”range  project, 
ing  most  of  its  investment  income  ^ years  income  from  in- 

or  contributions.  vestments  has  exceeded  jf  5 mil.  a 

The  hospital  has  made  a net  gain  in  ^ | about  11/has  been 

all  of  the  last  10  years  except  y«ar  du^  services, 

one.  Is  it  really  a non-pro, fjJ^  the  1958-67  period,  the  char 

per  patient  day  has  risen  160^ 
(from  (!29.43  to  |j^76.98). 

The  hospital  is  getting  more  and  more  publl^ 

SOURCE  OF  INCOME  FROM  PATIENT  CARE  Traditionally  voluntary  hospitals, 

. 1-1ז-״ י ״,״  Q-n ר ו ו י  ed  au 


F'ROJ 


ROM, 


^לססן  . ד ־  ■ ע ד X 7'  such  as  Presbyterian,  retained  ai 

׳‘׳  tonomy  from  public  control  becaus 

they  received  a large  part  of 

Q0%  X y/  their  income  from  contributions  ^ 

y^ y^  yy  yy  X' X\  charges  to  private  patients.  In* 

60%  •'  come  from  contributions  has  drope 

-'' 1 1'<־ L.  from  5.4  to  1.2;^  of  total  since 

hr^of  ^ i FR^M  ELIE  CRDSo  1950  That  from  private  patients 

■ i from*49  to  29^  (62  to  51.5  indue 

! ing  Blue  Cross. 

20^ 1 ־  ! J. _ .״- L— In  other  words,  the  government  sha. 

‘ FROM  GOVERNMENT  increased  rapidly  but  there  has 

1960  — ׳  ־'- ‘IS67  been  no  corresponding  increase  ir 

Tn  recent  years  the  government  share  public  control. 

of  payment  has  increased  enormonn-  I’ihrxt  hn^  happened  services  in 
ly.  The  private  share  has  de-  this  time?  From  ^959-67  clinic 

creased  rapidly.  These  trends  visits  dropped  6.7/  while  private 

?ר?  ^ Tn  a few  years  ambulatory  visits  increased  12^. 

there  will  bF  11  me  ״ffLenoe  .-ard  patient  days  have  fallen  12? 

:־:r״J0al1r»e tween  Presbyterian  ;,bile  private  and  se.lpr  vate  daj 


80% 

60% 


20% 


have  risen  9.6;^  (195867־). 


and  a municipal  hospital 


CONCLUSION•  THERE  IS  A CONTRADICTION  BET  ’EEN  THE  WAY  PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL  IS  FINANCED  AND  THE  JAY  IT  IS  CONTROLLED  AND  OPERATED.  AS 
A RESULT  THE  FEDICAL  CENTER  HAS  GOTTEN  LARGER  AND  MORE  ’!WEALTHY,  BUT 
THE  PUBLIC  HAS  NOT  BENEFITTED.  THIS  COULD  NOT  HAPPEN  IP  THE  HOSPITA 
1VERE  MORE  PUBLICALLY  ACCOUNTABLE. 

This  fact  sheet  was  assembled  from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Summary  of 
Annual  Results.  It  should  be  a public  document,  but  it  is  carefully 
guarded.  Anyone  interested  in  further  information  should  request 
one  from  the  Comptroller's  Office. 


ft 
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For  Community  Health  In  Washington  Heights  - 

Thf»  lever  of-trealth,  according  to  the  usual  health  Indlca- 
Is  denlorably  low  In  Washington  Heights.  The  community  is 
blooilng  InLeaslngly  aware  of  and  determined  to  Im^ove  this  sit- • 
uatlon.  The  following־ programs  and  program  areas  have  all  been 
instituted  elsewhere  and  need  to  be  Implemented  In  this  area. 

Thele  programs  are  not  offered  1״  criticism  of  Individuals 
Who  provide  care  at  the  Medical  Center.  Rather  they  are  directed 
at  the  Institution  and  Its  attitudes  and  policies  which  result 
In  the  limited  services  provided  to  people  who  live  in  Washington 

Heights . 

T l/'AiTDERBTLT  CLINIC  AND  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  SHOULD  SERVE  AS 
A COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTER  UNDER  A COMMUNITY  POLICY-MAKING 

BOARD 

Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  must  acknowledge 
that  they  serve  as  a community  health  center,  as  well  as  a teach— 
ing  center.  They  should  recognize  that  health  Is  not  a commodity  - 
It  Is  a necessity,  and  when  health  problems  exist,  they  must  be 
solved.  The  majority  of  these  facilities*  fimds  come  from  pub- 
11c  sources,  and  the  center  Is,  In  effect,  the  city  hospital  for 

this  Q.X*©& * 

The  progarams  which  are  needed  will  require  the  Medical 
Center  to  change  its  financial  and  philosophical  priorities  so 
that  a commitment  to  the  health  of  Washington  Heights  comes  first. 
H order  to  correctly  determine  the  needs  and  to  ensure  that  they 
are  acted  upon,  there  must  be  a Community  Board  with  a meaning- 
ful  supervisory  voice  In  the  operation  of  the  Clinic  and  Presby- 
- terian  Hospital.  The  final  nature  and  role  of  such  a board  can- 
not  be  xleflned  at  present,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  the  decision- 
making  p>ower  must  Jbe  made  more  accountable  to  the  public. 

The  following  services,  as  a minimum,  are  needed.  Many  of 
them  can  best  be  provided  through  neighborhood  health  centers  with 
centralized  services  such  as  Vanderbilt  and  Presbyterian  as  back- 
up  facULitles.  Such  a plan  would  take  a load  off  already  exist— 

Ing  and  crowded  facilities  and  would  make  chealth  •:  •care  more  acces- 
slble  to  the  people  In  the  area.  These  services  are  already  pro- 
vlded  in  neighborhood  baised־  facdLitles  in  other  parts  of  the 
country: 

« 

1.  More  extensive  pre-natal  and  Infant  care,  including  midwlves 
and  health  education  programs  that  are  urgently  needed  to  decrAase 
Infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  In  this  area. 

2.  Well-baby,  pediatric  and  adult  health  clinics  which  will  pro- 
vide  examinations  and  multiphaslc  screening  as  well  as  early  dlag- 
nostlc  support  for  all  members  of  the  community!  this  would  In- 
elude  training  of  health  aides  to  see  that  all  people  know  about 
the  facilities. 

3.  An  extensive  home  care  program  to  ensure  closer  follow-up,  to 
^prevent  needless  hospitalization  in  chronic  disease  problems,  and 

to  facilitate  prevention. 

4.  Services  to  provide  support  and  co-ordination  with  already 
existing  services  and  practitioners  In  the  area;  this  might  In- 
lude  construction  of  group  practice  units  for  local  physicians 
with  referral  access  to  the  Medical  Center  hospitals,  liaison 
with  the  school  health  program,  and  co-operation  with  other 
health  and  mental  health  groups. 

5.  Social  and  legal  services  to  correct  housing  and  other  environ- 
mental  conditions  which  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  people 

In  the  community. 

6.  Services  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  alcoholics  and  narcotics 
addicts . 

II/  THE  PRESENT  DOUBLE  STAJIDARD  OF  CARS  MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 

A single,  dignified  high  standard  of  care  must  apply  to  all 
natlents  of  the  Medical  Center,  and  especially  the  ambulatory 
ser-<r1ces.  The  patients  and  their  health  problems  must  come  first, 
not  the  irvfjtltution,  Its  budget,  or  its  personnel.  Specifically, 
some  proposals  are; 
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1»  The  new  Emergency  Facilities  mnst  be  started  immediately t We 
have  heard  for  too  long  that  it  is  the  first  priority  only  to  see 
many- other  structures  built  first.  If  money  is  short,  then  stop 
- the  other  construction. 

2.  Planning  for  the  new  clinic  must  be  started  immediately,  but 
in  conjunction  and  consultation  with  a community  board. 

3.  New  hospital  beds  must  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  Influx  of 
patients  that  can  be  expected  if  Presbyterian  Hospital  makes  a true 
commitment  to  serve  the  health  needs  of  the  community. 

4.  There  must  be  an  appointment  system  for  all  clinics. 

5.  Clinics  must  be  open  at  hours  when  working  patients  can  attend 
without  taking  time  off  from  Jobs. 

6.  Continuity  of  care  for  individuals  and  families  should  be  im- 
plemented  wherever  possible. 

7.  Education  and  training  should  Involve  ward,  semi-private  and 
private  patients  equallyf  wards  should  be  eliminated  quickly. 

8.  V/aiting  rooms  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic  should  be  made  as  comfort- 
able  as  those  in  the  Atchley  Pavilion  for  private  patients. 

9.  There  should  be  Spanish-speaking  Interpreters  at  all  clinics 
and  0n  all  floors  of  the  hospital. 

10.  There  should  be  a nursery  to  take  care  of  children  whose  parents 
are  waiting  in  the  clinics. 

III.  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  SHOULD  INCREASE  TRAINING  AND  COI^T’INUING 
EDUCATION 

Since  the  Medical  Center  is  the  largest  employment  and  train- 
Ing  resource  in  this  area,  it  should  make  every  effort  to  improve 
the  community  t?h?.ough  employment  and  by  offering  fsntinuing  train- 
ing  so  that  employees  can  advance  up  career  ladders  rapidly. 

1.  The  hospital  should  expand  its  present  training  programs.  It 
should  offer  its  resources  fo  a community  college  for  the  training 
of  medical  and  paramedical  personnel. 

2.  The  medical  school  should  make  a commitment  to  prepare  residents 

of  this  community  for  medical  school  and  other  health  professional 
trejning  programs  and  then  accept  those  it  has  so  prepared. 

3.  The  workers  at  the  Medical  Center,  as  members  of  the  community 
and  as  people  familiar  with  the  operation  of  its  services,  should 
be  given  a voice  in  the  decision-making. 

4.  Students  and  personnel  should  be  trained  in  community  health. 

rv,  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  SHOUID  ACT  MORE  0PE^זLy  A1?D  RESPONSIBLY  IN  ITS 
LA^זD  PURCHASES  Al^D  COMSTRUCTION  PROJECTS. 

Since  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  to  a lesser  extent  Columbia 
University,  are  the  largest  landowners  in  this  area,  they  should 
display  more  responsibility  in  the  utilization  of  their  real  estate. 

1.  The  community,  through  a representative  board,  should  approve 
all  land  purchases  and  decisions  on  the  use  of  already  acquired  _ 
land.  The  local  planning  board,  with  whom  the  Medical  Center'^now  ' 
consililts,  is  politically  appointed  and  not  representative. 

2.  Alii  residents  displaced  by  expansion  of  the  Medical  Center  must 
be  reldmated■  in  equivalent  housing.  If  none  is  available,  the 
Hospital  should  erect  housing  before  beginning  construction. 

3.  If  any  community  resources  are  taken  over,  such  as  parks,  the 
athletic  facilities  in  the  Armory,  or  the  Audubon  Ballroom,  equiv- 
alent  facilities  shoiild  be  built  in  this  area. 

THESE  GOALS  CAN  BE  ACHIEVED  ONLY  IF  EVERYONE  WORKS  FOR  THEM  TOGET- 
HER.  THIS  MEANS  COMMUNITY  GROUPS,  COMMUNITY  PEOPLE,  MEDICAL  CE^נTER 
STAFF  AITD  STUDEI'iTS.  COLUMBIA-PEESBITERTAN  SHOUIJ)  BE  THE  PEOPLE'S 
HOSPITAL  AND  IT  IS  UP  TO  US  TO  MAKE  IT  THAT  V/AY. 


If  you  would  like  to  discuss  these  Issues  or  help  work  for 
all  or  any  of  them,  please  call  evenings  (LO8-9858,  ?81-9389»  or 
568-7980)  or  contact  Committee  or  Community  Health  In  Washington 
Heights,  c/o  894  Riverside  Dr.  Apt.  6B,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10032 


SIIEMINI  ATZERKS  t YISKOR  (1969) 

Friends,  this  season  of  the  year  presents  a study  in  contrasts.  Surely, 
you  hpve  already  noticed  the  obvious  difference  between  the  mood  ga«►  services 


Yora  Kippur  and  this  season  of  Succos;  the  one  solemn  and  deeply  introspect- 
ive  while  this  holiday  is  far  more  lighthearted  and  joyous.  The  former  is  a 
holyday  while  this  is  a holiday;  Yom  Kippur  deals  with  the  spirit  while  this 
occasion,  in  its  emphasis  on  harvest^  emphasizes  the  needs  of  the  body.  But  we 
find  this  aspect  of  contrast  within  this  ^oliday  occasion  also:  in  its  most 
obvious  instance,  we  have  here  a frail  stmacture,  the  Succoh,  which  is  in  essen- 


tial  contrast  to  our  strong,  vigorous  and  enduring  tradition/ Ire th  in-tagui 
Tiiil  1 1 frrrrhn  imll  m!  this  Inilinijii  Then  we  take  the  diverse  parts  of  the  L 


the  myrtle,  willow  and  palm  and  they  are  bound  together  into  one  element  of 
essential  unity;  or,  the  Esrog  while  sweet-tasting  is  part  of  the  sour  citrus 
fruit^.  One  can  go  on  to  find  other  examples  of  this  contrast,  if  slightly 
different  in  emphasis:  we  use  the  symbol  of  our  wandering  in  the  desert  in  the 
permament  abodes  of  the  spirit  we  have  built  for  us  in  our  timej  anc^hile  we 
are  Jews  in  "exile”  this  ceremony  of  the  Lulav  and  Esrog  gained  its  greatest 
emphasis  in  Je3rusalera  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Temple, 

But  in  the  context  of  this  highlighting  the  differences  we  come  to  the 
greatest  contrast  of  all:  that  between  life  and  death.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  holy-and  holiday  season  that  at  the  monmnt  when  we  search  for  the  mean- 
ing  of  life  most  extensively  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  end  of  life. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  accident.  As  in  actuality,  so  in  Judaism,  life  and  death 
are  intertwined,  ax'e  insepera\>le , must  be  considered  as  one^aa»!  the  individual 
who  ignores  this  basic  teaching  or  does  not  take  it  into  account  as  he  arrang- 
es  aife  and  his  priorities  for  living  is  beyond  logical  comprehension.  On 
Yom  Kippur  when  we  ask  for  life  we  have  Yiskor  and,  conversely,  when  we 

ף JUCti- ,fV.  _ ״ 


fi/ii^iiiTir  — imnm^ — 7*־  י י  Today,  the  season  of  joy  brings  us  to 

S Aa  <ru/ 

the  mention  of  but,  again,  this  moment  of  solemn  and  sad  memorial  should 

lead  us  to  a fuller  and  more  noble  ■üSfe.  It  is  the  same  when  we  thirJc  of  our 
loved  ones  now  no  longer  at  our  side;  we  know  they  are  gone  from  us  forever  & 
we  live  with  this  r alization  but  they  are  with  us  still  wherever  we  are,  what 
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ever  we  touch,  however  we  feelwe  can  ״ot  escape  their  .ecory  and  spiritual  pre 

d ״s  to  life  and  in  most  instances  we  are  the 

their  death  we  know  they  inspire  us  to  liie  an 

.Stter  because  they  lived.  Is  not  this  the  sentiment  lor  a ״other  who  .ave  ol 
borself  to  the  lullest  so  that  we  ״Ifiht  live,  can  we  not  say  the  same  lor  a 
.ather  who  In  llle  was  at  our  side  and  In  death  prov^l,  the  Inspiration־  what 
ol  a husband  who  .ave  ol  his  ener^.  devotion.  war״,th  and  love  and  even  thou« 

he  is  gone  that  leeling  still  lives  and  envelops  and  charms  and 

.r  a ״ tenderness,  compassion  and  o״nsiaerati-יn  caused^  so 
What  of  the  wife  whose  tenderness, 

while  missed,  ihe  retains  that  special  place 
much  joy  and  contentment;  now,  while  י > ^ 

^ w ith  ״s  as  alive,  although  dead.  The  study 

111  1-1  t ■“  ־ י־^־־ ־ ~ ' י*  with  us  as  aiive, 

^ Ä ri  on.  there  are  brothers  and  sisters,  loved  ones  and 
of  contrasts  eoesyi  onf  and  on;  there  axe 

friends,  those  we  lost  here  and  those  who  fell  victim  to  the  ^ 

־aas.  all  are  part  ol  our  111־  and  they  continue  ^ ally,  but^^s^g•־״־ 

13 ״  the  same  In  terms  ol  the  hyuagogue.  the  study  ol  contrasts  Is  exten 

3.  nere  we  are  surrounded  by  columns  ol  stone  which  are  silent.  Immobile.  Im 

pe^onal.  But  yet  they  are  lor  us  the  most  exalted  ol  all  earthly  cre.lo^s־ 

on  hoard  experienced  and  lived  here!  Our 
the  House  ol  God.  What  have  we  seen,  heard. expe 

u r +hG  spirit,  they  were  exalted  and  at  peace; יי* ־«‘ 

loved  ones  lound  here  a haveT  ol  the  spirit . y . , ״ 

.4  a •i-hom  in  a spirit  of  wellbeing  and  spirxtuali  y 
these  silent  walls  surro|Anded  them  1 P 3 +h.־ 

«hlch  added  warmth,  loveliness  and  lulllllment  to  their  lives. ־ 1 ״  or 

reason  that  we  asK  you  to  continue  to  support  us  In  the  worthy  worU  done  ere 

ol  the  departed  our  contribution  Is  ^t  lor  the  dead 
that  as  we  give  In  memory  ol  the  depart  ^ 

the  continuation  ol  111־.  The  purpose  ol  memorial  is  not  to  be  mor 
hut  to  ta.־  heart,  to  leal,  the  lesson  ol  yesteryear  and  apply  It  to  t 
to  recognize  what  the  past  has  meant  but  to  approaoh  the  luture  with  !oy 

Ulth  11.  Xhls  IS  our  tasH  here  as  dews,  as  hum־,  beings,  as  ״ 

palth  and  heritage  cl  dudalsm  as  It  Is  lived  here  shall  prevail  and  con.uer 
Xn  that  spirit  the  mood  ol  solemnity  today  will  merge  well  with  Slmchas  lorah 

r d Sdt^'''“t'hCs;^^the  experiences  ol  mankind.  (Ushers....) 

tomorrow.  Life  and  De  * ^ / . yl-hjgAO.  fl  ^ , 


s pk  on  e 1 e 


& when  do  spk  of  an 
more  to  issues  than 


predilection 
accused  of  us 


POST  ELECTION  CO>D־LENTAKY 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL  . 

ר It  is  very  conscious  movejin  my  part  to 
after  the  event  for  variefy  of  reasons 

2 a political  commentator 
elect,  campadLgn  like  to  relate 
persons  ־* 

3 more  than  that,  most  of  u knew 
for  Mr.  Linds ayX;  did  not  want 


of  my 
to  be 


for  purely  pel  purposes. 


fr  man  of  our 
of  people,  is 

a  ״ י  Ä 


B 


ing  pulpit 

SPECIFIC  ^ 

1 now  that  result  In,  we 
choice  & are  ready  to  accept  verdl 

2 esntcialirsi־?»"^*־־״  appaled  at  reasons  siVSnAfr 

only  irrational  butlthe  worst  type  of  bigo  ry 
BODY 

A ANTI  NEGRO  4 v voiced  opinion  that  he 

Ing  tLm  too  much  & usually  at  our  expense.  Eve<, 

^ f this  legit  reason  (which  I doubt) 
if  this  g am^otiirg  fr  Garelik  & Beame  because 
in  same  breath,  amwotigg  ■rfM.  • 

we  Jews  must  stick  together.  the 

3 in  short,  had  ^ln״ay  -TZ/ZZZZZZ  he 

S'LIe  be^n  a®IoAd־rful  Mayor  & let  the  Negro 

4 IS%yp־  oniectlorihlnklng  Is  purely  negative 

״holll  ^worthy  of  us  if  carried  to  logical  concls 
״ no^ay  to  elect  M.  for  8 mill,  Incl  Jw 

co.™־ntary י״ ־  only  repeat  what  said  by 

:isr  his  tlttoly  reversed  trend  for  conservative 
sillAgth  in  such  cities  asLA  & Mlnneap  or  even  in 
NJ  where  Republ  vict  coupld  wth  reject  to  lower 

voting  age  to  18,  {yJaky 

VIET  NAM  ^ 


& 


B 


certain  things  do  st״nd  out  for  us  to  see. as  far 


as  Lindsay  is  concerned;  foremost:  his  tie  of  Viet 
Mam  affi^rs  of  city  made  an  impact 
the  Pres,  empty  speech 

״:ems  obvious  to  me  that  in  tls ־ ־®®P®® ״I״/” 

ot  hl^hleh  has  Lt  rec^ved  attention  it  desrvs 
COUKABE  ^ ״ 
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POST  ELECTION  COMIIENTAKIC  page  2 
L it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  as  f ar  as  his  atti- 
tude  is  concerned,  grt  similarity  to  les 

in  Coiirage''  . ^ 4 ו 

2 it  may  be  that  some  stores  bumd  in  f^^ut  whole  nei 

brhoods  not  pt  to  torch  and  while  some  say  or  imply 
that  police  lax  re  looters,, 
means  accord  to  Lindsay  philfts  ophy. 
surely  those  of  us  «ho  sa«  him  here  kno«  he  tall  man 
& for  him  to  walk  thru  strts  of  Harlem  no  mean  feat 
bee  easy  target  for  assassin  bt  he  kept  himself  vi■־ 

4 whei^he  was  asked  to  serve  as  Vice-Ch^an  of 

Report:  Natl  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
Lindsay  kndw  of  what  he  spoke  bee.  he  was  in  midst. 
JEWS 

1 ought  also  to  remember  that  it  tk  grt  courage  to  go 
face  tV^^e  wth  Jew.  audj^nce  frm  day  to  day.  No 
pleasure  to  face  hostile  crowds  wth  thr  vituperatn 

vinification  bt  he  kept  at  it,  tk  risk,  was  will 
HnfT  to  cope  wth  abuse  & prevailed 

2 of  course^  it  was  political  thing  to  do  bt  not  easy 
Jews  make  up  28ל^  of  vote;  32  i>  in  act.  voting  prop. 
& he  won  them  over  in  Q as  well  as  in  M^h  in 

nvunbers  to  win  handsomely 

ר I have  been  accused  of  forgetting  all  too  soon  the 
ghastly  meetings  of  schl  boards,  much  of  which  came 
to  fore  bee,  of  Lindsay's  handling  of  schl  crxsis; 

I have  NOT  forgotten  ^ ד 

4 I only  hope  that  two  aspect's  .talce  hol<^:  a)  that  fr 
his  mistakes  he  has  learned  more  in  view  of  4 yrs 

to  come  '^)  1 J V, 

5 that  he  wll  remember  frm  now  on  that  there  ^ 

a thing  as  Jewish  bloc  voting  (ADL  etc  notwthstand 
ing)  and  that  Ä^:4*^,fr  want  of  better  name  J Pow 

6 of  course,  rejil^ts  indie  also  that  8 of  10  blacks 
voted  for  him  ^ that  in  selecting  process  Negro  fr 
superior  than  in  past/bt  Jewish  Power  a factor  to 
be  reckoned  wth  & hopefully  ths  some  fealance  in  yr 
to  come. 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  ^ ־ t, 

1 am  not  pol  forecaster,  nor  corment , etc  & have  no 

special  insights  except/  some  dealings  wth  Lindsay 

2 did  & do  believe  that  sign  of  his  le^nxngorocess 
is  a humility  not  found  in  him  heretofore . al^fevid. 
Ahy  his  admission  of  mistakes  &^his  expression  of 
gratitude  toward  Liberal  ^arty  when  fortunes  low 

3 these  aapec^^»  of  his  personality  a sign  of  courage 
and  s^^yle  and  future  gPfmtmrgs  & while  I would  nt 
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give  him  third  chance,  glad  he  wasgiven  ths  second 

one  /o ^ C -«־ 

SPECIFIC  ' . ^ V.  4-4-^^ 

1 it  is  easy  to  criticize  & had  there  been  a better 

choice  perhaps  he  would  have  lost 

2 but  who  can  vote  for  a man  who  willsay:  my  heart 

io  as  black  as  yours.  ^ 

3 surely,  Lindsay  made  mistakes  & he  unleashd  forces 

of  terrible  consequence  in  our  city  but  hopefully 
he  will  seek  to  control  them  f״t״re  ץ he 

has  recently  Indi c at  c dr  ■/—j יד • י ״ י׳ ״ 

4 after  all,  the  future  of  the  city  belongs  to  us 
all  and  we  must  vote  for  that  which  is  good  rath- 
er  them  for  that  ”which  is  good  forjthe  ews 

5 one  would  hope  that  in  1970s  and  in  our  modern 
world  such  age-old  chauvenism  had  ^ayed 

AMEN.^  -flxjf 

>cJ1i  ^'4  h^r^■ 

Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  November  7,  '1969 
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PIIARAÜII  THli;  QUEASIER. 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 the  fact  that  indiij  drearn^  has  been  part  of  man's 
consciousness  throughout  the  ages 

2 it  was  only  in  more  recent  decades^  tb through  th 
pioneer  work  of  Sigmund  Freud,  that  we  realized  ho^ 
important  thse  dreams  were  in  our  understanding  of 
ourselves 

3 we  Icnow  that  our  dreams  reflect  a vital  part  of  ou 
selves;  the  interpreter  of  d>^eams  of  ancient  times 
fulfilled  same  role  as  psychoanalyst  does  today, 

8 SPECIFIC 

1 only  diff  between  dreams  of  indiv  in  Biblical  times 

& our  day  is  that  ou:94cien«e  of  interpretation  far 
advanced  ' ^ 

2 we  know  that  man  sleeps  in  stages  and  that  a simple 
trend  of  thought,  as  man  sinks  ever  deeper  into  the 
realm  of  the  unconscious  so  that  the  subconscious 
can  come  to  the  foreground,  this  gentle  sleep  can 
lead  to  nightmare. 

3 this  very  same  thought,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
was  mentioned  in  grt  detail  only  last  Sunday  in  the 
NY  TIMES  in  an  article  by  Edwin  Diamond, 

4 he  cited  that  as  early  as  the  16th  cent,  a MD  had 
listed  the  basic  52  leading  deseases  of  children  an 
he  noted  that  the  affliction  of  nightmares  was  9th 
on  that  list,  • 

5 he  stated,  and  even  partially  cited  this  concept  in 
the  title  of  his  article,  that  "the  most  terrifying 
psychological  experience  known  to  man>^"=  nightmare 

BODY 

A DESCRIPTIONS 

1 the  point  of  emphasis  in  his  article,  aside  from  th 
purely  scientific,  was  in  realm  of  psychological 

2 he  stated  that  nightmares  bring  with  them  a state  o 

intense,  inner  terror;  as  these  dreams  affect  child 
ren  so  do  they  touch  adults  for  they  bringj^aboos  to 
the  foreground  of  oui/sleepi^^g  psyche  which  hadL  bett 
er  be  sublimated  and 'repressed,  . ״ 

3 as  a matter  of  fact,  when  a fiocal  hosj>ttal  wanted 
volunteers  for  dream  sequence  experi^^ment s and  ad- 
vertised  for  those  who  experienced  "frequent  & in- 
tense  nightmares",  more  than  200  people  applied. 

4 they  were  of  all  ages,  creeds,  rafies,  etc, 

B PILARAOH, 

1 it  is  \fc/ith  these  concepts  in  mind  that  perhaps  we 
can  better  understand  the  trend  of  our  Torah  portioi 
for  this  week 

2 Pharaoh  of  Egypt  is  the  dreamer,  Joseph  is  the  Dr, 


Freud  of  yesteryear,  at  the  banks  of  the  Nile 

J tmt , while  on  the  one  hand  the  explanations  wrre  re 
leased  only  clast  Sunday  in  the  Eirticle,  the  sitaa- 
tion  is  precisely  the  same  occuring  several  thousanc 
years  ago, 

^ S^ote  the  la(*>gua€e  of  the ׳ ׳Xorah  in  two  specific  exam 
less  a)  vhen  ths״gift  of  interpreting  dreams  first 
comodto  the  notice  of^^^e  Egyptian  fellow-prisoner 
the  butler  and  bakerYwalk  about  the  prison  with  sad 
face^ 

\ Joseph,  in  the  best  counselling  manner,  asks  the 
basic  question:  why  are  you  sad?  and  ho  is  told  th 
stories  of  the  two  men.  In  other  words,  he  knows^ifi^ 
they  are  disturbed,  and  they  show  it, 

1 later,  when  he  is  brought  before  Pharaoh  and  is  ask 
whether  he  can  solve  the  riddle  of  the  dreams,  what 
is  his  answer?  in  the  second  insight  into  the  natur 
of  dreams,  Joseph  states:  it  is  not  for  me  to  give 

the  emswer  ' r• 

׳ God  will  give  Phraoh  anK.  answer  of  peace  iV  Note,  a- 
gain,  that  peace  of  mind  plays  so  vital  a role,  Jo 
seph  again  fulfills  the  counselli  g role. 

DREAM 

. but  we  must  take  a final  look  at  the  dream  itself;! 
deals  with  two  subjects  but  the  idea  in  both  instan 
es  is  one  & the  same.  There  is  the  original  dream 
sequence  and  then  the  second  one  for  emphasis;  one 

,re, 


cows  ^^ho  are  follwed  by  7 
't  might  appear,  the  7 lean  ea 


might  say:  the  nightm 

2 Ph  dreams  and  sees  7 

■^JS^cows;  as 

up  the  7 fat 

3 at  that  pt  Ph  wakes  up  in  fright  but  goes  back  to  s 

and  then  the  second  dreain;  7 stalks  of  corn  or 

grain  are  followed  by  7 stalks  and  the  lean  eat 

up  the  fat,*  • • ־ 

h Ph  is  perplexed,  depressed,  troubled;  he  calls  on  hi 
wise  men  who  can't  answer,  then  Joseph  & interpret, 
CONCLUSIUN 

^ ear 

1 the  answq*׳׳  of  7 gd  years  followed  by  7 lean  yrs  part 
of  biblical  story  but  wonder  what  modern  psych  would 
have  stated;  the  problems  of  Ph  loom^eyer  larger 

2 for  example,  seems  probable  that  ne  was'^in  real  fear 
he  was  grt  mem,  powerfril,  authority,  almost  a Gd  but 
he  could  not  understand  simple  picture  story  which 
came  to  him  in  night»-  O*  u>— » *«. 

3 ths  part  of  modem  psy4^  also:  man  afraid  of  unknown 
wth  a fear  that  gnaws,  undermines  and  debilitates  us 


XXX 

4 as  long  as  has  something  on  mind,  can't  be  at 

peace  • A JLa^ ץ־ ז  , 

5 second  aspect  of  situation:  grt  man,  gd-like,  symb 
^^^^j^to^^om  all  bow  do^m  in  fear  & awe  can’t  have  his 

®גי,  is  powerless,  is  fr^trated.  How 
well  modern  words  fit  ancient  situations  also! 

6 what  to  do?  sends  for  a boy,  a prisoner  who  point 
to  an  a_^wer;  what  kind  of  answer?  one  of  peace  & 
the  lesson  obvious;  need  someone  else,  can't  exist 
alone,  need  to  rely  on  others 

7 as  ths  valid  for  Ph  so  for  us  for  in  loneliness  we 
combine  all  the  essentials  o:01ightmares ; 'ar^afraid 
bee  we  alone  and  c«n't  share  thought  of  our  terror 

1 for  Ph,  then,  as  for  us,  nightmare  presented  a terr 
ible  dilemna:  he  was  in  fear,  he  could  not  Vmdersta 

^and  he  needed  the  help  of  an  inferior  being, 

2 the  most  terrible  psychologicayexperience  known  to 
man, as  the  author  of  our  modern  article  said;  how 
muc!)  the  more  so  for  the  Ph  of  ,,yesteryear, 

3 f^rm  this  we  learn  that  the'^'^Si^'^  Ph  were  the  pr 
cursors  of  our  modern  ways:  why  are  you  s״d  and  Gd 
will  bring  an  answ  of  peace;  these  are  the  essentia 

4 for  if  man  is  to  lose  th^adness  of  his  life  he  mus 
hopefully  live  in  peace, ' 

5 may  the  insight  of  this  lesson:  that  we  need  one  a- 
nother  in  order  to  lose  our  fear  be  source  of  hies 
to  us  all. 

Amen , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  Dec.  !2,  I969, 
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importajit  to  us;  which  is  a terrible  thing  to  say  a- 
boiit  anyone,  anything! 

3 bt  think  with  me,  how  often  we  are  exactly  like  tht! 
in  our  actions. 

4 we  spk  in  frlib  terms,  make  general  promises,  involv 
others  on  xhe  bases  of  in  uendo  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned,  we  forget;•  while  to  other  it  might  be  of 
meaning,  ta  us  not  very  iniportajit 

5 can  say:  we  speak  4n  terms  of  the  "outskirts  of  the 
mind"  but  within,  we  forget  as  did  the  butler  to  J, 

CONCLUSION  ^ 

A GENERAL 

1 we  can  see,  then)^,  how  a simple  phrase  has  its  ira- 
plications  for  our  time 

2 "he  forgot  him"  was  a casual  act  for  butler  but  for 
J,  it  meant  the  very  depth  of  dejlpair;  almost  a 
hopelessness  of  being^  forgotten  for  ever 

3 ths  idea  of  being  alone,  of  treating  others  casual! 
is  the  lesson  of  the  T and  it  applies  also  to  us, 
to  you  and  me,  with  no  exceptions• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 The  T,  teaches  us,  therefore,  that  forgetfulness  is 
not  r ally  eui  accident;  rather,  it  depends  on  otxr 
view  of  people,  life  and  things, 

2 it  teaches  us,  secondly,  that  concern  for  our  fello 
man  is  our  most  vital  commodity  and,  conversely,  th 
sin  of  omission,  of  nothingness,  of  pushing  out  of 
ones  mindy^can  lead  to  dire  personal,  psychic  conseq 

3 ths,  it  would  ap].)ear,  is  sufficient  fr  one  Sa,bbath 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  us  understand  ourselvs 
better  in  the  days  to  come  for  as  We  know  ourselves 
we  shall  be  at  peace  with  others, 

AMEN. 


bee.  13,  1969 


f 


Heb,  Tab,,  Sat,  A.M 


THE  SXN  Ot'  FORGETFULNESS• 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENTiRAL  email 

1 in  T.  portion  for  ths  we  read  a vepr  small 

p^r?  of  the  cent  story  of  Joseph  but  one  wxth 

2 j"”Lr?it־rp^dr־a״.s  to  iellow  prisoners  in  E and 
his  inte^roL.־  true  but^hen  chief ״!*״־ י  reder^ed 

3 ”he  did  not  remember  Joseph,  but  forgo  1-in 

B Specific  ^ -in  T 

1 ths  especially  cruel  line  and  jtwl  in 

but  it  has  been  ignored  too  long 

2 Whv  ignored,  bee•  we  see  nothing  wrong  • 

too  hS^e  our  encoamters  a thousan^mes  a day,  eve 
p::p?r«hrdo  Sd  for  us.  but  vhenpfe־umstance  or 

3 t:%hf  I^aier־-  -^^^sfand  butier,  wh.Xe  «־ 

symp  wth  J.,we  not  entirely  wthout  guilt  either. 

BODY 

IV  PROBliEM  this♦  why  ^ matter  of  issue? 

2 r־,trr  ״at  ths  not'ls/bSt  thir^  betrayal 

2 musr  remeu.uci  ^ T First  bv  hs  brothers,  th 

already  encoiintered  by  J•  *J^rsr  oy 

3 Til  iL"1״V־y־־rr־;r:se״ts  ^ sin  of  o™״is־i״n 
^ 5e  kbow’bitle^  meani  no  harm,  was  not  ill  ooncelved 

bt  he  simply  "forgot"  as  T.  t4,l.ls  us  hurtig 

4 bt  in  ths  is  of  2.״? 

rep  emptiness  of  ooAcem,  for  which 

there  is  really  no  excuse• 

B accident?  Was  ths  nhrs 

^ - rfsor?bira:ti§^^^urer!"r ;־־:rent,  ^ 

2 if  so?  ?oSulness  was  ׳a1.d  still  does  represent 
bad  management  of  the  mind,  ^^“P^^^tpresents  a 

3 some  psych  even  would  sta  ^ !rrespoLible  gestu 

sub— conscious  wi_sh  to  deny,  .V  fc/L״  u»־vv>?>* 

malice  afo^^hought  deep 

h bftiler  did  not  really  forget;  on  conta^.  \ ® 

“ by  so  doing,  he  made  himself  for^e.^as 

״th_so_  ״any  of  US־־״ ״ ־  «ho  help  ן / 


must  frequently  spurn• 

CONCERN?  Forefront•  Does  the 

a second  matter,  comes  to  the  toreiroi  • 

^ j.  4.J  .־xs-i  4 T1H־i  cate  only  s lack  of  con 

action  in  o^ir^sitxiation  w-Attlk*-׳' 

?f’^o  the  implications  are  even  more  demeaning.  We 
^ * 11+tle  concern  bt  that  really  means  the 

?K  :T.T.s"sllultlZ:  the  circumstance  not  reall> 


Review  of  "C1j־RRENT  REFORM  RESPÜNSA״  Sol.  Freehof 


Ffiends,  from  the  very  beginning  our  liberal  :ovement  has  tended  to  down- 


grade,  if  not  actually  negate,  thej  law  in  Judai 3m^■  and  seen  fit  to  empha- 

size  the  ethical  and  moral  imperatives  of  our  faith  in  its  place.  Law  was 
not  welcome  ajid  in  our  drive  for  emancipation  both  in  Europe  and  then  America 
we  looked  askance  at  Talmud,  Halacha  amd  Shulchan  Aruch.  We  preferred  in- 
stead  the  concept  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  Amos  who  told  us  to  live  better  lives  on 


'rif 


swept  away  the 


While 


the  principle  of  social  justice  and  personal  et 
demanding  and  pertinent  laws  of  ritual,  aw 


this  change  of  emphasis  was  accepted  generally  by  the  reformers  **יי«  trouble 
began  when  it  became  apparent  that  in  willingly  lessening  the ,influence  of 


discipline  so  essential  to  any  faith.  The 


Law,  we  also  lost  the 


ethical  emphasis  proved  to  be  deficient  slince  it  had  to  be  rooted  in  some- 
thing  more  substantial  than  the  beautiful  words  of  the  prophets;  also,  if 
the  liberal  wing  of  Judaism  wasjto  change,  the  reason  for  the  change  had 
anlT  to  bo-r:P1rrmtrnfTTi•*־  in  a series  of  pertinent  explanations.  It 


is,  of  course,  not  the  first  ti1;e  that  in  the  course  of  history  Jnws  and  Ju- 
daism  met  such  a challenge!  /n  earlier  yeax^s  when  &44.אוזר•«-  rome  part  of 


vjLo.  V w — — ן t — 7 Ay!  / T - i I 

V«Ajt^  'rtv*־'  <i/vjL_»LA  a-a--  th  cv-Ä-v',  i 

prÄCßÄ»  Lif«  er  -wh«a  different — ofe-crcumot  cm^oe  qtotdif  feroy/t — , 

^ way  had  to  be  found  to  reconcile  ^ew  way  of  life  with  the  old  way  of  Law; 
we  called  this  search  for  a > agal-  basis  - for  a differ  .nt  nanncr  of-  ilv’.rg ־^דסס ס 
Judai  OHiT  the  process  of  Reap  on  ■a׳,  A comnninity  would  ask  a pertinent  question 


answer,  basing  his 


of  a leading  Talmudic  authority  and  he  would 


reasoning  on  the  tradition  of  '^'orah.  This  was  called  the  Response  and  his 

TUC 

decision  was  final.  In  our  modern  society  with^ever  chajiging  ways  of  our 
world  £1nd  t,fc^eniit±n1  iV  h^.  Judaism  we  have  Ua^JHeeoip  problems.  Matters  of  ur- 

I TtJu 

gency  come  to  the  fore  and'^  question  of  Jewish  Law  enters  into  dispute^׳ 

— wa  -can  a 14; — Icam  to  Ü t c i s i orr ־ r fluid e !:*od Over  the  past 
two  decades  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  our  movement,  Rabbi'Soloraon  Freehof 
of  Pittsburgh  has  answered  such  questions  ; the  book  we  wish  to  discuss  this 
Sabbath  evening  is  the  third  in  this  series  of  modem  Response  and  is  called 


"Current  Reform  Resp  nsa" . He  deals  with  more  than  sixW  problems  of  in- 


ii 


tere־t  to  us,  i־״ludi6״  whether  one  can  conduct  a Seder  without  wine,  whether 
It  would  be  proper  to  have  a se־l״s-eye  dog  at  services,  whether  a layman  can 
eonducra  conversl״״  ceremony,  *hat  the  traditional  attitude  would  be  toward 
the  burial  of  pets,  the  wearing  of  wig,  by  ladies  for  purposes  of  beaAty 

and,  most  modem  of  all.  the  attitude  ^^ard  Cryobiology,  the  freezing  of 
bodies  for  purposes  of  later  thawing  and  life.  These,  of  course,  are  not  ar- 

biiTary  topics  but  ref lect, questions 


rabbis  and  laymen  ^ • ^ 

Now,  while  all  questions  are  of  interest . I want  to  discuss  of  them 

With  you which  are  of  concern  to  us'tL«•  reflect  a more  unusual  problem. 

The  first  concerns  something  you  see  hebe  this  evening  and  which  hes 

been  before  us  ever  since  Rosh  HaShono,  namely,  the  white  cover,  on  the  T״mhs 

a,^on  the  pulpit  and.  in  some  instances,  the  while 

does  this  custom  originate  and  what  does  white  imply^  It  is  shown 

!«.e  that  there  is  no  evidence  anywhere  in  legal  literature  that  white  should 

be  or  need  be  a dominant  color  for  the«  High  Holydays  1 The  analogy  1־  usual 

ly  dr«wn  ^ the  white  K±ttJ  (so-called  in  Eastem-Europe)  or  Sargenes  (sc 

called  in  Western  Europe)  which  is  associated  with  the  shroiad  worn  by  the  de 

edased  and  supposedly  worn  by  us  on  these  Days  of  Awe  as  a sign  of  our  own 

h.m.ility  before  God, the  great  Judge,  who  will  inscribe  us  in  the  Book,  for  lif 

. .P-  •n0c;t  widelv  accepted  and  best  kno^m.  However, 

or  death.  This  is  tue  t״eor>  mosx  ■viuex.  t' 

4 ד + H the  fact  that  in  the  Mishna  for  Rosh  HaShono  we 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  lacr 

are  told  that  man  must  come  before  the  Judge  dressed  in  the  somber  color  of 
black ■aJ^  white^׳^rrcolor  of  Joy  which  we  wear  in  the  confidence  that 
G7;׳wi4ardon  us  for  our  sins  over  the  past  year.  And  of  course  we  all  know 

that  White  is  the  color  of  a bride  but  even  here  it  is  difficult  to  know  ״het^ 

e irsv  4־  fnarria£re  or  whether  the  bride  wear 
er  this  custom  originated  as  one  of  joy  ,t  raarriag 

White  as  a sign  of  self-^J^'^i ״ -״ ^s  the  custom  for  groom  and  bride  to 

fast  on  their  wedding  day.  Consequently,  the  wedding  day  is  a fast  day, 

Similar  to  Yom  Kippur  - a־»  the  interpretation  of 

White  for  Torah  covers  is  also  arbitrary  and  ±c  KtH:  to  be  found 


I 


trary 


iii 


legal  literature,  no  matter  how  much  we  take  this  custom  for  granted, 

L«t  us  consider  another  matter  which  also  has  relevance  to  us,  particulj 


of  our  congregational  family.  The  question  is  asked  whetl 


ly  to  so  many 


er  it  is  permissible  to  erect  a Cenotaph,  a monument  over  an  empty  grave,  T^e 
question  arose  in  a mid-western  city  where  a group  of  European  Jews  wanted  to 
buy  a grave,  erect  a tombstone  over  it  and  irijcribe  it  with  the  names  of  thoir 
departed  who  were  lost  in  Mhe  time  of  the  holocaust/  The  question  and  answer 
are  not  as  obvious  as  onynight  suppose  at  first  hearing;  no,,,here  in  Jewishi^jL 
literature  is  there  a reference  to  a tombstone  over  a grave  where  there  is  no 
body.  The  question  reflects  added  complexities:  does  one  need  protff  of  deatb^ 
can  one  say  Kaddish  there^  and  what  would  be  the  purpose  of  such  a monument? 

The  answer  is  extremely  interesting:  in  euicient  times  the  body  of  the  dead 
was  usually  available*  a!*«l(^e  moiirne^^Tf  someone  died  away  from  home'^if  there 

7^ 

was  a witness  to  « death^  or  from  the  moment  the  family  gave  up  all  hope.  But 

in  modern  times,  due  to  war,  ship  and  plane  catastrophes  such  circumstances 

occur  TTrawc/  frequent«r^.  sigSr  therefore^  the  question  relates  not  only  to  those  who 

died  voider  the  Nazi  persecution.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  thought  that  a 

cenotaph  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  dead  but  also  to  com- 

Y vu/yvW\>v׳׳׳ 

foijlthe  living,  to  direct  h*«  where  he  can  go  and  pray.  In  that  context,  to 

remember  the  deceased  in  so  concrete  a manner  has  a positive  value  for  if  a 

man  w^ishes  to  s)(ay  Kaddish  and  wants  to  direct  his  prayers  to  a specific 

place  of  memorial,  then  the  Cenotaph  is  acceptable,  especially  if  it^erected 

on  sanctified  soil.  The  matter  is  not  ö-oiijidered  superstitious,  nor  an  empty 

1 L 

expression  but  one  of  real  advemtage  if  not  to  the  deaJL,  theny|to  the/Living, 
There  is  a third  instance  of  a Question  which  is  not  r>«al^  of  personal 


but  h^s  ramifications  for  us  and  future  generations,  — 

. It  concerns  the  use  of  blood,  for  t^^sfusion  or  for 


interest 


plasma,  taken  from  a dead  person.  This  evidently  has  been  a practice  in  the 


th 


Soviet  Union  for  over  35  years  and  the  question  the  legality  of  this 

practice  in  terms  of  /Tiiiln  I  וווי ־  was  asked  of  Dr.  Freehof  by  a Long  Island  physi- 
cian.  It  is  a subject  which  delves  not  only  into  medical  but  into  Jewish  ^0^' 


iv 


in  a most  delicate  manner.  The  issue  of  blood  transfusions  is  not  discussed 
in  this  context;  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  permitted  since  this  involves 
taking  the  blood  from  one  living  person  and  giving  it  to  another.  We  are  «r- 


1׳»-י  X — - -— י —ק ו ־ - 

t aking  blood^if^  dead  person,  a Jew^  and  giving 


it  to  a patient.  There  are  two  aspects  to  this  case:  in  the  first  instance, 

^ blood  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  human  body  and  should  therefore 

be  buried  with  the  dead.  The  second  aspect  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  concept 

that  iTT— ^-orii  11  Tiiinr  the  individual  is  prohibited  from  deriving  any  benefit  at 

all  from  the  dead;  it  is  but  one  more  aspect  of  the  problem  where  orthodox 

Jews  refuse  to  be  Pf,rt  of  a bone  bank,  for  example,  or  will  not  deed  their 

cornea  to  an  eye  bank.  All  this  is  tied  to  the  traditional  concept  that  when 

the  Messiah  comes  he  will  resurrect  the  dead  and  for  them  to  take  on  a full 

said  meaningful  life  again,  must  be  whole  i41-.buii?r  in  order  to  function 

properly.  It  is  for  this  reason,  of  course,  that  orthodox  Judaism  proöibits 

cremation.  But  we  are  also  a hTimanitarian  faith,  not  only  a religion  of  and 

by  the  Law.  In  this  instance  and  in  several  other  matters  of  Law  and  life, 

the  decision-maker  refers  us  to  Lev.  18:5  Which  contains  the  famous  phrase: 

צי  »'i  */ff 

"Ol^er^e  )1(y  Commandments,  . .and  live  by  them”.  To  ”live  by  them”  makes  all  the 
difference:  Law  is  not  to  inhibit  man  or  to  strangle  him  but  to  allow  him  to 
live,  Theaefore,  injthe  very  broadest  of  interpretations  especially  in  as  de- 
licate  a matter  as  this,  the  Law  is  st . etched•  3^  JJliatever  ^ possible  should 
be  done  so  that  the  patient  live,  even  if  it  means  using  the  blood  of  the 

dead.  The  Law  is  interpreted  to  the  extent^hat  in  order  to  save  life  it  is 
permissible  to  break  the  Sabbath,  to  eat  on  Yom  Kippur,  to  eat  forbidden  foods 
and  even  to  mix  milk  and  meat<ti  On  that  b^is,  the  blood  of  the  dead  may  be 


used;  especially  in  our  time  where  pls^a  may  ba  aft  or  a period  of 

fx've  years  and  the  recipient  can  not  know  whether  the  lAonor  is  dead  or  alive. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  blood  was 


blood  from  the  dead  can  be  given  to 


given  when  the  donor  alive* 


a patient  only  in  the  most  extreme  case  where  for  the  moment,  life  and  death 
actually  hang  in  the  balance.  Judaism  frowns  on  using  the  blood  or  any  part 


V 


of  a dead  person  but  will  make  the  proper  allowance  if  life  can  be  preserved. 
These  are  but  three  cases  cited  in  this  latest  voliime  by  Dr,  Solomon  Free- 
hof,  "Current  Reform  Responsa",  Some  of  the  other  cases  which  we  could  have 
discussed  bu^^for  which  the  time  is  not  available  are:  Can  a Criminal  Contribute 
to  a Synagogue? , Can  Torah  scrolls  be  kept  in  Jail?,  can  a Jew  marry  a member 
of  the  Ethical  Cultvure  Soceity  or  is  this  a mixed  marriage?,  Is  it  proper  to 
greet  mourners  with  the  word  ShaloM?  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  are 
more  than  sixty  cases  discussed  in  this  volume  and  they  reflect  the  problems, 
opinions  and  questions  of  both  laymen  and  rabbis,  who  write  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  It  gives  us  a picture  of  what  takes  place  in  the  Temples  of 
our  movement,  the  issues  which  arise,  the  answers  which  must  bd  forthcoming 
not  on  an  arbitrary  level  but  on  the  bals  of  sovind  and  meaningful  reason.  It 
is  this  t^^  which  our  volume  fulfills  admirably  for  Dr,  Freehof  is  a most 
stimulating  scholar,  a fine  writer  and  brilliant  in  his  analysis  of  the  many 
ramificatioyis  of  a single,  seemingly  simple  question.  This,  of  coxirse,  is 
not  a' popular'' book  but  one  available  to  you  all^.and.  IL  1s־־otlu  ir  ieU  you  will 
I II ךןןן- ן-  enjoy  reading  for  in  style  and  langu^^e  it  is  not  for  the  scholar  a- 


of  adapting  Jewisli  law  to  the 


lone  but  for  all  Jews  interested  in  the 


needs  of  our  modem  age.  Hr.  Freehof  has  done  us  great  service  and  had  add- 
ed  to  the  ever)(^  evolving  history  and  tradition  which  is  part  of  a living  faith 
As  the  rabbis  said  of  the  disputations  between  Hillel  and  ^harirnai  so  should 
they  speak  of  our  modern  Response;  "These  and  these  are  the  words  of  th^e 
Living  God,"  /O '*/) י ל  P ^ 


Living  God," 
Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  October  3,  19^9•  Erev  Shemini  Atzeres, 


Review  of  Freehof י s "CURRENT  REFORM  RESPONSA" 


IN  SEARCH  OF  RIGI^EOUS  MEN. 

My  friends,  we  Jews  really  do  not^^^aJlI^how  fortunate  we  are,  especially 
in  one  very  vital  nr1 — ~ I am  referring  to  our  literature  for  to  read  the 


Bible  is  truly  one  of  the  grand  experiences  for  man.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
every  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible  is  on  a high  literary  level  or  has  great 
3plritual  Contribution  to  make  to  modern  man  but,  rather,  -si iii! י 
that  in  the  Torah,  in  tbe  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  the  mojxy  writings  which  make 
up  the  totality  of  our  basic  sacred  literature,  the  wealth  of  wisdom  and  the 
depth  of  insight ^^^enorm^ous.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  fortunate 
but,  unfortunately,  I know  as  well  as  you  that  most  of  our  sS^Sfenever  read 
these  words.  We  come  into  contact  with  them  as  children  in  a religious  school 
setting  but  even  with  good  teachers  we  are  not  quite  able  1bhon  to  fully  under— 
stand  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  the  words.  As  students,  especially  in  college, 
the  youngsters  read  the  words,  comprehend  the  content  and  feel  for  the  po«^W^ 
but  then  they  are  at  a stage  in  life  where  the  religbus  m; 11 יו« ־ ■ח ו  ^nir  committment 
is  not  even  noticed  by  them.  In  each  case,  we  can  say  that  half  an  understand- 
ing  is  better  than  none  but  it  is  still  a pity  that  so  few  of  our  people  truly 

know  the  text  of  the  ־‘^ible. 


Take,  for  example,  the  ^orah  portion  for  this  “^abbath,  Vayeroh.  It  is  tak- 
en  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  contains  aboufe  four  chapters  and  is  very  easy 
cQTioniaiiv  f o T the  lavman  these  few  have  so  much  to  offer  in 


reading  especially  for  .the  layman^-J»«f<these  few/^frs  have  so  much  to  offer  ir 
terms  of  langu^e  and  content  that  one  could  spend  a ye  ar  discussing  all  of 
the  ramifications.  The  highlights  are  the  birth  of  Isaac  , the  sinful  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gemorrah,  Lot  and  his  wife  who  turns  into  a pillar  of  salt  and, 
finally,  the  story  of  Abtaham*  s test  of  faith  uJiin»  he  is  asked  to  render  his 
son  Isaac  as  a sacrifice  to  God.  ■Tu-ropoat־,  there  ffp  f f1  ni  ant,  nnmhdr  af 


16 ■ ׳  p0€tk — e f-  em — f ^ ■ ,y4iax^ 
the  story  of  Sodom  and 


<JVv— 


se  four  c h aptejisu^-tivat 


5nts  occuri] 


i^ut  let  us  this  evening  rlriTl  וfךי- - י'^י-  the  story  of  Sodom  ana 

Gemorrah  ^־id  even  here  we  note  an  unusual  number  of  ramifications!  for,  you 
see,  the  important  fact  is  not  that  these  two  cities^ noted  fbr  their  sinful  in- 
habitants^  will  be  destroyed  but  that  Abraham  argues  with  God  so  they  might  be 
spared.  In  this  unusual  act  we  find  the  heart  of  the  mat<:er. 


In  the  first 


place,  Abraham  Is  drawn  into  the  controversy  not  as  a mere  spectator  but  Is 
told  in  advance  what  will  happen  so  that  ^e  can  remember  the  incident,  tel^of 
it  to  his  children  and  teach  them  the  vital  lesson:ti-t  he  who  does  not  obey 
the  way  of  God  will  per^h  but  OBSX.  he  who  י!*»  liste«,  will  be  rewarded.  The 
lesson,  I mlsht  emphasize,  does  not  ap^y  to  Abraham  but  to_^^^hiW^  for  as 
a father  he  is  to  educate  as  well  as  to  provide.  It  is  a should 


a father  he  is  to  educate  as  well  as  to  provide.  It  is  a should 

not  be  lost  on  our  generation)  The  second  facftor  we  must  keep  in  mind  is 
while  God  knew  of  the  sinful  actions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gemorrah 
before  His  final  decision  to  destroy,  he  went  down  to  see  for  Himself.  Why 
should  God  Who  knows  everything  need  to  do  something  like  To  indiate  for 

that  time  as  well  as  for  ours  that  the  principle  of  life  and  death  should  not 
be  considered  lightly.  Of  course.  He  knew  but  destruction  does  hot  come  easily 
to  the  creator  of  the  Universe.  Ag«ln.  who  would  say  that  ^Is  lesson  is  not 
applicable  to  our  time?  '^'he  Implioations  are  endless. 

But,  of  course,  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  thefonfrontatlon  between  Abra- 
ham  and  God.  '^ll  else,  ״hile  Important,  is  secondary  to  this  great  exchange- 
- . It  is,  strange  to  say,  Abraham  who  poses  the  basic  question!  Just 

because  it  appears  that  All  men  in  these  ״,'ties  are  ־vil,^^^ll  evil?  We 

know  that  evil  has  a corrosive  potential  but  musyit  touch^?  Is  it  true 
that  the  individual  is  always  swallowed  up  in  the  actloftj  of  <^e  community?  nd, 

finally,  and  even  more  subtly,  is  *hero  not  a difference  between  the  man  who 

is  evil  but  not  cruel  ,״between  the  man  !^o^wants  to  disassociate  himself  from 
evil  hut  can  and  he  who  becomes  as  therejls  a difference  between 

the  individual  who  is-good  and  the  man  who  is  also  compassionate,  merciful  and 
gentle.  This  is  the  great  question  which  Abraham  brings  before  Deity  and  it 
is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  sublime  examples  of  religiosity  in  our  ancient 

j .4  h it  io  the  first  time  that  a human  being 

text;  it  is  before  the  Akeidoh  story,  it  is 

_ 4.—  ך j 111  II  1■  1 1 1  זז3־זהד~־ן1ןו ו  to  a higher  level  of  con— 

transcends  his  time  and  place  Ä liftj  11  i n f ( 1 I 

You  see,  we  must  never  forget^ that  the  basic  response  on  our  part  w^jould 

. , ^ U iwoH  hv  thpir  fellows,  •fcfefWt  criminals  care  for  one 

bד ו  ~ t1  h the  wicked  are  helped  by  xneir  leixow־», 

sinners  hold  firm  againgt  the  reformer,  the  enforcer,  the  Judge) 


another. 


ill 

JuT/vCraha»^  in  trying  to  save  the  eitles  will  not  aooept  this  easy  solution. 

He  feels,  and  probably  oorrectly  so,  that  tbs  sloKed  .W:l  nevsw  hnlp  nnn  anntb-■ 
for  the  plea  on  behalf  of  the  sinful  to  have  any  effect  at  all,  the 
to  God  must  come  from  one  who  Is  good,  is  aooept  ed,*  is  not  a part  of  the 
Abfaham,  therefore,  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  wioked  and  he  uses  a phrase  which 
has  oome  to  live  with  us  for  all  these  uncounted  and  unnumbered  centuries:  will 

the  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  justly?  And  consequently,  Abraham  by  his 

appeal,  his  choice  of  words  and  the  implications  of  his  message  has  argued  God 
to  a stanistill,  in  the  first  phase  of  this  majestic  confrontation. 

But  the  matter  goes  on.  as  we  know,  ״od  Himself  suggest  the  number  50־  if 
50  righteous  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gemorr/ah  then  He 
will  not  destroy  them.  This,  mind  you,  from  the  Deity  who  has  alreadj.  told  Abrj 
ham  to  watch  so  that  he  could  later  teach  his  children  who  has  come  down 

from  the  Heavens  to  make  certain  that  the  decision  is  Just,׳  Now  we  know  that 
Abraham  will  not  accept  the  figure  of  50־  he  immediately  tries  for  45.  then 

for  40,  then  30.  20  and  finally  ten.  Five  times  abraham  challenge^  God  and 

perpetuates  the  search  for  righteous  men.  He  seems  to  force  God  to  answer  the 
questions  he  posdd  eab-lier:  a society  need  not  ruin  every  man,  a corrosive  in- 
fluence  may  ^ touch  each  and  every  human  being,  there  is  a difference  between 
the  silent  follower  and  the  vocal  leader,  if  only  a phi^sophical  one.  Five 
times  God  is  confronted  by  this  human  ere,  ted  In  His  im«e  and  five  times  Xe 
grants  the  point  of  controversy  but  then  it  is  pugh־  there  are  not  even  ten 

men  to  be  found  and  the  cities  are  doomed.  Finally . we  know  that  four  are 
^ saved:  Lot  and  his  wife  as  well  as  his  two  daughters  but  only  three  escape  al- 
together  since  the  wife,  conikary  to  the  command,  turns 

a pillar  of  ^alt.  This  is  the  end  of  a fascinating  stor^  Interestingly  enoug 
the  -^lans  look  upon  th±'Tff^־^±n  a light  entirely  unlike  our  own:  for  them  the 
end  of  the  story  is  a foregone  comtlus!־■*6־• ^ •"־!,  and  mourn  the  fact,  that 

not  even  ten  righteous  men  were  to  be  found  in  these  cities  but  *e  Xian  theolo- 
glan  finds  our  concern  remarkable.  He  toew^that  the  tight  number  was  lacking 
(TromThe  very  b^^I^^-S^^^T^or  him,  Man  is  burdened  by  Original  Sm  and  will 


iv 


always  do  evil  for  the  stain  can  never  be  removed.  The  evil  in  man  is  inherent 
a?1d  this  is  a point  of  view  still  espoused  particularly  in  may  Protestant  sects 
to  this  very  daji.  As  you  can  see,  the  implications  are  endless. 

We  Jews  look  at  the  subjdct  from  a different  perspective  <^0ßether,  as  you 


the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  whose  sin  has  become  pro- 
me,  Sodom, ^has  entered  a word  into  the  ■*^ngli^lYlanguage,  Bu 

r>־P  ri/7■  ton  r*־i  /^phtonn.ct  mon  xrrto  s nn  *־*—  ^ - ---  - - J 1!  in f 


now  know.  We 


verbial  and  whose  name,  Sodom, ^ 


mogt  vital,  the  act  of  seeking  ten  righteous  men  goes  on  a«■  fag  aa  artige  on- 
I I I iiniT , it  is  part  of  the  upheaval  of  our  time  that  even  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  of  this  group^  are  no  longer  heeded.  Who  is  1»  say  what  is  sinful  and 
what  is  not?  The  war  in  ^iet  Nam  has  been  called  wf^e  than  a sin'tn^»«  ob- 


scenity  and  if  we  agree  that  there  are  gradations  of  evil  we  too  are  a part 
of  it,  if  only  by  virtue  of  our  silence  for  the  most  part.  Who  knows  whether 
some  do  not  look  upon  our  cities  and  our  ways  of  life  as  a modern  co11nte3?part 
Sodom  and  Geraorr^h,  And  the  involvement  goes  further:  suppose  there  are 
those  who  seek  to  protest  and  whose  voicds  are  heard,  what  of  those  who  will 
not  heed?  Do  we  not  recall  the  words  of  the  President  who  indicated  in  the 
clearest  lang^ge  possible  that  he  will  not  be  affected  by  the  stoTmsjof  pro- 
tsFst  raging  (Jill  about  him;  and  csin  we  not  recall  the  voice  of  the  V^ce-Presi- 
dent  calling  all  those  who  are  active  in  the  protest  againgt  the  evil  of  our 


f he‘ used  that  tyjpe  of  terminology  in  public,  one 


time  ”effete’ 


his  language  in  private!  The  issue,  of  course,  is  paramount,  not  the 


words:  do  we  dare  apply  the  lesson  of  Sodom  to  gflp'  time,  i^o  and  what  is  evil 


and  what  ig  deserving  to  be  saved,  AkS  there  parallel  and  if  so  which  side 


f ten  righteous 


aj^e  o 


are  we  on;  even  more  so,  who  will  confront  whom  for  the  s 


men  in  our  soc^ity  and,  aside  from  our  selfish  aims,  do  we  deserve  to  be  saved? 

The  questions  relating  to  an  age-old  story  open  up  a Paiidoras'  box  of  alterna- 

tives  but  the  tragedy  is  emd  remains  the  same  in  any  case:  the  literature  of 

our  tradition  lies  tmopened  and  iinread  so  that  even  if  the  parallel  exists  and 

a lesson  can  be  leairaed  it  is  unknown  and  surely  unheeded.  To  rectify  this 

^ (*■ר  I 

lack  and  loss  ghould  be  our  task  for  ׳the  days  to  come» act  anlj>  urg  bu't׳  all-ww»» 
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; it  is  a distinct  'pleasure 


Rabbi  Jacob,  Rabbi  Poraerantz, 


for  me  to  be  with  you  this  Sabbath  evening  and  to  have  been  a part  of  so 
beautiful  a rendering  of  this  sacred  Service.  I am  very  honored  that  my 


visit  this  historic 


o me|to 


friend  Rabbi  Jacob  extended  this  invitation  t 


pulpit  and  to  explain  a subject  which  is  very  close  to  my  heart.  But  for 


this  explanation  to  have  any  validity  i-fe  seunis־  trn  i.ie  that  I must  first  make 
you  aware  of|^two  preconditions  which  led  to  my  ^ 

I had  been  interested  in  writing  a service  for  many  months  but  the  proper 
motivation  was  lacking  until  I went  to  the  Union  bi־anniel  in  Montreal  in 
1967.  There,  on  the  firrt  evening  of  our  get-together,  an  original  service 
was  presented  to  the  assembled  delegates*/a  service  which  I personally  found 

-ej^-foolish,  ^utterly  out  of  place  and  ^o  ■totalj^^  , 

I a 'tf..  7 c׳  Tt-of  C iVs  5.צ' ׳ ג-י ■ י׳ י־  |A>tA 

I resolved  to  wri^^the  service  which  in  my  heart.4>״ 

c*,  soon  as  p o s s ib  1 eiT^ndid en t al ly  , In  Montreal  I did  not  object  to  the  music 

^ . — — ^ U, 

of  the  rock -band  or  to  the  atonal  me^ldies  <rf  cantor  but,  rather,  to  *x 

words  of  the  liturgy  which  had  been  written  for  just  this  occasion.  God 


that  the 


war  in  VietNani  was  His  concern,  that  the  meaningful  jafcaä^ä»  of  our  time  were 
ABMs  and  LSD,  that  the  vital  places  of  our  time  were  Saigon,  Tel 
Aviv  and  Washingtoni  Such  sentiments  can  only  be  chara(^rized  as  pre- 
tenteous  arrogajice■  ttre  part  of  t hot^ ami  they  in  complete  con- 

tra,diotlon  to  our  o'dmtl  ytj/3r•  old■  Jewish  11  ■ ״Jl  t /li'ii . Th.se  words  may 

but  Judaism  is  timeless  ^ they  may  signify  Involvement  but  Judaism 

.....  thev  mav  nuestioh  the  present  but  Judaism  answer^ 
Is  oonoemednWlth  sanctity,  they  may  question  r 

to  the  t,temal.'\^The  second  reason  for  oomposing  the  prayers  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  heard  them  read  this  evening  general  feeling  of  dissa*:1tfacti1״ 

«Ith  the  ßnoi  of  the  prayers ־ ־*tm.*־«.  .W  Montreal  and  in  the 

er  Book!  not  the  content,  which  I have  already  characterized,  but  the :faas3r, 
the  tone.  What  we  have  now  in  our  prayerbook  and  in  most  original  services 

a aeries  of  editorials  or  statements  or  "®®'י 

prayers  but  could  be.  Just  as  well,  pronouncements 'ia«tt־i=tay  the  N.Y.  TIMES, 
Defense  organizations  or^  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 


was  toid^and  in  no  ixncertain  terms 
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local  cha״,b־r  of  oommeroe.  This  la  precisely  what  I attempted 

was  my  intention  to  resume  the  relationship  between  man  and  God  had  been 


9 I.  h.  «■  KWwthe  hearty 

of  man'j^’spealc  freely,  honestly,  personally  for  in  the  quiet  and  solemnity  of 
the  Sanctuary  it  seems  to  me  that  ther<  is  no  better,  no  other,  way 
to  relate  himself  to  Deity.  "Out  of  the  ddpths  I crj(ied  unto  Thee”  has  been 
interpreted  literally,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  pulpit  belne  placed  on  a low 
or  level  in  an  orthodox  Synasoeue , I choose  to  Interpret  thlsjverse  figurative 
ly־  out  of  the  depths  of  toy  heart,  from  within  my  being.  1 cry  unto  the  Lord 


a part  of  Jewish  tradition  over  the  age^s.  n bn״ 


.pfeal . 

1 


I hope  He  hears  my  a 


jprayeJ 


nd  in  the  wake  of  this 


This,  then,  is  the  flrjt  explanation  ^nh^of  the  Service  which  hope- 
fully  Will  ennoble  us  this  ^abbath  eve.  It^^^^r^pportunlty  for  man  to  spe״. 


to  God  and  in  a context  stripped  of  all  extraneous  detail^!;  you  will  not  find 
a contemporary  nature  in  this  You  ,״ill  not  find  any  of 

-i  I I I I ill  Mujiii  I nr  fill  not  that  they  are 

mZtsnt  but.  rather.  ^ there  must  be  one  place  left  intact  wher■  man 
can  explore  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  own  soul  without  bowing  to  the  con^m 
porary  of  events.*w^-r«.>l:.c  rnu.i,  Saiuuii,  -'uw  Yse*^ 

a matter  of''^^  this^<־^>5׳  reflects  only  th^.^  that  ours  is  a^ban 
congregation  and^t . when  the  day  is  do;^׳S״d  peo^have  fo^■  their  way 
home  in  the  sdWys  and  have  pounded^  pavement  " 

city  dw;>f<ir  and  surely  a New  Yo^  ־an  appreciate. 
neeX^^^sol^  .He  is  not  escaping  the  problems  of  his 

a moment  of  rest,  of  refreshment  of  spirit,  of  solit^ude  he  can  re■ 

orient  himself  in  view  of  his  own  personal  needs^ho^es.  droams  and  beliefs 

It  is  this  kind  of  a setting  which  the  Service 

a.  a.  ^ ״■T  jrnir  ■ill ו ־  a dissertation 

tion.  it  does  not  attempt  to  be  a new  statement  of  a a 

pro  or  con  in  view  of  the  movements ״ ״ch^^.^־  because  of  the  uncertain- 

ties  of  our  time.  This  -ervice  is  not  a for  a new  theology  and 

does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  the  old.  except  in  the  context  of  our  tradi- 
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tion;  rather,  it  teaches  or  presupposes  that  a God  exists,  that  He  is  available 
to  us  all,  that  there  is  a way  for  us  to  approach  Him  on  a deeply  personal,  in- 
dividual  basis.  In  short,  it  is  not  that  ••God  is  Dead••;  rather.  He  has  large- 
ly  been  ignored  by  us! 

But  the  opportunity  for  man  to  spealc  to  God  presents  us  with  several  alter, 
natives  of  discourse.  Of  coiirse,  man  can  merely  speak  to  Deity  but  in  our  time 
we  speak  to  Him  on  different  levels.  ¥e  sijig  our  praise  and  the  music  this  even• 
ing  gives  ample  evidence  of  bflrw  we  enrich  the  words  with  appropriate  melodies; 
indeed,  the  basic  responses  such  as  the  Shema,  VShoraru  and  Mi  Chomocho  are  all 
a part  of  the  Service  for  they  never  lose  their  relevance  to  the  ongoing  t^di- 
tion  of  our  people.  ¥e  also  pray  responsiyely , in  unison  and,  of  course,  silefid 
ly  but  in  this  Service  we  introduce  one  other  manner  of  prayer:  that  of  the 
question!  And,  ggain,  we  are  here  in  good  company  for  many  of  the  great  men  of 
our  past  not  only  spoke  with  ^od  but  questioned,  argued,  discussed  and  even  de- 
fied  Him!  Living  in  our  day  and  age,  I can  well  understand  that  a person  would 
wish  to  challenge  the  great  unknowible  and  unanswerable  factors  of  life.  All 
too  often,  if  not  physically  then  eraotion^y  we  throw  up  our  fist  againgt  the 
He a^ens^  raging  against  the  Odds  which  all^seem  to  overwhelm  us.  And  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  this  spirit  of  defiance;  it  is  within  the  context  of  our  tra- 
dition  and  it  is  carried  out  in  the  heart  ^ man  as  he  lingers  in  the  House  of 
God.  For  this  reason,  and  because  in  our  day  there  can  be  no  man  who  dwells  at 
peacd  with  himself,  the  questioning  of  God  is  vital  to  our  understanding  of  this 
Service  and,  in  addition,  the  questioning  extends  also  to  the  rabbi  as  the  imme- 
diate,  present,  visible  figure  of  authority,  ijprfy^this  process  of  questioning  is 
legitimate.  Man  should  question,  man  should  not  live  by  blind  faith,  mrn  shoulr 
know  that  tjr^e  rabbis  are  not  deities  with  all  answers  at  the  ready  but  that  we 
and  the  worshippers  are  all  equally  at  a loss  to  really  explain  the  deep  and  ul 
imate  mysteries  of  life.  This,  of  course,  ties  directly  to  thd  theme  of  this 
Service:  that  it  represents  a searcjh  and  not  a series  of  pat,  naive,  platitu- 
dinous  answers.  Thit  is  vital  to  the  imder  (standing)/... 
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standing  of  the  Service  for  even  if  the  worshipper  ]feves  the  worry  and  turmoil 
outside  the  Sanctuary  he  must  still  be  aware  of  the  problems  w,thin  himself; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  search  for  answers  can  lead  to  a fulfillment  which  of 
^;y^d  by  itself  can  be  a measure  of  peace,  T^err  are  five  opportunities  for 

Silent  Devotion  and  each  is  linked  to  questions,  one  more  involved  than  the 

^ us'  X-i 

next;  their  purpose  is  not  to  confuse  but  to  awaken  in  each  of  us  *י! hr ׳ ׳prnmiua- 

of  what  the  search  can  bring  to  our  lives,  i«  tha  ennrn  fulfillment  ft  pcQ-e<»> 

Finally,  wmÜ»  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  rabbi  to  s9)ply^all  of  the 

which  plague  man  diaring  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  it  is  the  task  of 

the  rabbi  to  serve  as  a teacher  *f  that  field  in  which^is  most  n niÜLirwitr  : Juda- 

ism!  For  this  reason,  several  portions  of  the  Service 1 1 c 1601 1 rg־־t he  T » r ah ׳ ■ י 

׳^י  aA>-׳  . . I . . 


OaA׳״  I 

, isS  designed  tolfulfill  the  purpose 


of  teaching  the  congregation  certain  basic  fact^oae*  relating  to  our  faith. 

For  exeimple,  most  prayers  have  one  or  more  biblical  phrases  or  quotations 
from  sacred  literature;  something  not  !given  to  us  in  our  ordinary,  daily  diet 
of  reading  material.  Furthermore,  there  are  teaching  sections  on  the  Torah, 
on  man's  relationship  to  his  fellow  man,  to  soc^ty  and,  again,  to  Deity.  Al• 
so,  and  certainly  neither  last  nor  least,  there  is  a major  section  relating 
ourselves  as  worshippers  to  the  day  of  worship:  our  Sabbath,  It  has  always 
been  my  feeling  that  in  a time  such  as  ours  when  Synagogue  attendance  is  very 
much  on  the  decline,  especially  among  the  young,  those  who  ^ come  to  k^orship 
should  be  encouraged  in  eveiT  way  possible ; ^should  be  strengthened  not  only 
with  slaps  on  the  back  or  ^ c o oki  e^^  ^id  ^ ^ ^ Service  but  with' 

the  knowledge  that  they  stand  within^the  tradition  which  makes  the  Sabbath  a 
most  holy  occasion,  an  oasis  in  the  life  of  man,  an  oppartiini  t.y  to-■  re-fresb 


vg' ז^^  ■hh  i In  The  Sabbath  is  the  most  important  institu^onjwe  have  as  ^ 
Jews  and  simply  to  acknowledge  this  fact  without  a personal  commitment  would^ 
not  merely  a.  contradiction  in  terms  but  a Chillul  HaShem,  a profanation 
of  the  Name  of  God.  This/ythe  Service  attempts  to  and  to  extent/^the 

rabbi  fulfills  this  traditional  role  he  will  make  his  impact  on  the  people. 


V 


My  friends,  as  I have  spent  this  time  outlining  in  briefest  form  the  maj- 
or  aspects  of  what  is  in  the  service,  you  might  be  interested  also  in  what  is 

' r ATjILjL 

in  helps  to  explain  its  structure  as  well.  For  exampl 


and,  again,  there  is  not  a mentio 


there  is  very  little  relating  to  youth 


of  Hjlature  in  the  form  of  flowers,  trees,  the  beair^^o^^^e  b^ue  an^  clear  sky. 
(aIso,  softness  is  not  mentioned  but  merely  implied^at  the  end  of  the  Servx^ 
These  omissions  ts*»-,  of  course.^nJ  acoiden1«ii;  they  represent  what  we  are,  In 
the  context  of  our  ooncregation  on  the  harsh,  hard  and  tiring  sidewalks  of 
New  York.  Youth,  per  se,  is  not  a major  factor  in  our  Temple  sSruoture  al- 
though  we  have  a religious  school  and  a youth  group;  rather,  oirr  average  age 


is  above  50  and  ^ 

are  either  in  colleges  away  from  home,  or  married  wii( 

children  of  their  own.  Or,  take  the  other  point:  on  our  street,  with  its 
high  crimebate,  its  garbage  cans,  it^creaming  fire-fighting  equipipent  wind- 
.V,״.  ^ + « wav  throu^rh  thekensJ^kS^^^r^^here  arr^  no  trees,  no  flowers,  no 


ing  its  way  through  the|liens>)6p3^,  there  arr^  no  trees,  no  flowers,  no 
green  grass  and  the  patches  of  clear  blue  sky  are  all  too  often  ohscjfuTed  by 
smog.  In  short,  this  is  a service  which  reflects  the  life  of  an  urban  con.  re 
gation  with  all  that  this  implies;  the  ycu thfulness  and  surroundings  of  the 

suburban  Temples  simply  find  no  place  iנa  our  setting. 

It  is  my  hope,  in  speaking  with  you  this  Sabbath  evening.^,  of  the  prayers 
which  I have  wpitten  that  you  like  them^tfr^ieve  them^c«’  trust  in  them 

I wouiS^f  course,  be  flattered  but  I would  not^be  happy.  What  I wish  and 
pray  for  instead,  is  that  you  search  with  me  toward  a realization  of 

our  mutual  dreams  and  yearnings  and  that  in  this  proce^^f  fulfillment  we 
shall  be  united  by  the  excitement,  the  thrill,  the'^asu^  of  this  search. 
for  therrrag  wo  undui's  I eunl  M■'■  ■־■f  1 j f 1-י^^  cur^ 

..efvTmr-  Uig-better-..  In  this  procese  we  shall  findyycur  hearts  will  open  and  ^ 
" ״e  will  stand  with  honest  words,  with  sincere  que stion s ,^with  respectful 

AY 

doubts  before  God.  aelk  His  answer,  in  whatever  way  He  chooses  "=• 

Vill ־־ י  heard.rtw^<o  TW. ^ -j״  ■fW 

ivsw.  \kM.  ^ vaJUx»v  . 


VxjyiJlK^lll  ■TCTP^-ir  be  heardi 
י Amen. 


SIIEVUOTH;  1970. 

Friends,  this  festival  of  Shevuoth  which  we  are  observing  this  day  is  sure 
ly  one  of  the  most  important  occasions  on  the  religious  calendar  of  the  Jew. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  Passover  is  vital  to  our  history  and  that  the  'holiday 
of  Succos  has  a meaningful  message,  we  are  aware  of  the  unique  place  of  ^^osh 
HaShono  and  Yom  Kippur  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  especially  from  the  van- 
tage  point  of  the  generations,  ^hevuoth  stands  out  as  something  very  different 
and  absolutely  essential  . What  would  Judaism  be  without  the  Torah;  the  Law 
which,  by  tradition,  was  given  to  our  ancestors,  this  day,  from  ^ *י* ■י ® 

Mt.  Sinai?  In  this  context,  only  Passover  remains  as  vital;  the  one^makes  us 
free  and  the  other  gives  us  the  Law;  all  else  then  falls  property  into  place. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  once  up^-n  a time,  especially  when  the 
rabbis  rule^  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community,  Shevuoth  was  the  holiday  of 
major  proportions  for  it  emphasized  the  law  and  from  the  Law  all  else  followed 
the  >ashnah,  Gemorah  , Shulchan  Aruch,  even  the  mystical  Uooks  all  are  b.^sed  on 
Torah.  This  holiday  then  commemorates  a great  occasion  in  Jewish  life,  it  mark 
the  supreme  moment  of  our  people’s  enlightenment,  and  it  denotes  that  moment 
when  we  acce*pted  upon  ourselves  also  the  discipline  of  Law  with  all  of  its 
ramifications.  Not  only  that,  we  expect  this  Law  to  be  obeyed  and  to  malce  ad- 
justments  accordingly;  we  have  the  same  orientation  as  found  among  the  more 
modem  English  philosophers  such  as  Locke  and  Hobbes,  for  example/,  w^es- 
poused  the  concept  of  ”social  contract”.  This  is  precisely  what  we  have  in  mi 
as  well:  we  will  follow  the  Law  and  we  expect  all  others  to  fol^w  suit.  In 
this  manner  we  envision  ours  to  be  a peaceful,  orderly  and  properly  structured 
society.  This  is  what  we  want,  this  is  part  of  the  tradition  and  this  ijf 
what  we  expect  all  others  to  embrace  with  equal  enthusiasm  for  any  deviation, 
any  aberration  affects  us  all  negative^  The  Law,  then,  has  imposed  its 
disciplines  of  ifestrictions  in  terms  of  our  huraan^ocial  contract,  ^nd  that 
makes  icx  all  the  difference,  whether  in  aaicient  times  at  the  hour  of  Sinai  or 


in  our  own  day . 


±1/ 


In  short,  my  friends,  ipore  or  less  on  the  glib  rule  of  thumb  that  since 
none  of  us  are  in  jaÜ  all  of  us  are  lawabiding  citizens  we  feel  that  ours 


are  images  of  respectability.  If  anyone  were  to  accuse  us  of  th«, 

law,  except  of  covirse  in  terms  of  the  minor  rules  and  regulations  which  we  be- 

lieve  are  made  just  to  be  broken,  such  as  traffic  laws  and  tax  clauses,  if 

anyone  then  were  to  accuse  us  of  not  obeying  the  Law,  we  would  be  deeply  re- 

sentful.  But,  of  course,  if  we  waiat  to  be  honest  about  it,  we  are  hypocritical 

in  this  H^tor  a certainty.  Upon  closer  atamination  we  realize  that  no^^o 

we  violate  the  Law  as  a matter  of  course  and  without  <i/^ing  it  a second  thought 

but  that  in  certain  instances,  certainly  in  rv!3rtern  times,  we  make  it  a point 

of  honor  to  break  the  i״aw.  We  do  this  in  order  to  force  a change  in  the  law 
^ — —«־י 

itself  or  even  in  our  society.  We  recognize  that  the  law  very  frequently  is 
a burden  to  some  but  not  to  othe:^;  therefore,  the  discipline  it  imposes  is 


unfair  and  unjust  and  simply  can  no  longer  be  t olerated  »qwr  it  perpetuates 

a double  standard^  Let  us  examine  these  accusations  in  greater  detail  as  we 
note  some  Vvry  obvious  instancds  of  double  standards  and  injustice  in  our  o^m 
time.  One  wonders^  for  example,  what  the  original  intention  of  '•Thou  shalt  not 
kill"  was;  did  this  refer  to  thd  taking  of  life  in  general  or,  as  in  the  past 
centuries,  could  one  excuse  the  taking  of  life  as  long  as  *ar  and  aggression 
were  clothed  in  an  acceptable  cloal-c  of  respecta^lity?  Can  any  war  or  ito 

excused  in  terms  of  this  commandment  and  if  we  claim  that 
some  killings  are  just  and  others  are  not,  who  is  to  say  who  applies  these 
standards  and  who  will  detinnine  who  will  qualify  as  judge  and  jury  in  such  a 
controversy?  Furthermore,  most  of  us  brealc  the  laws  !aertaining  tojthe  Sabbath 
even  with  the  most  liberal  interpretation  and  I have 
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yet  to  see  the  person  who  does  not  covet!  Finally,  for  the  puirpose  of  illustl,^ 
tion,  one  can  only  gvtess  at  the  extent  of  how^l^B^^and  to  what  excess^  the  fifth 


tion,  one  can  only  gvtess  at  the  extent  of  how 


commandment  is  broken  today:  Honor  thy  father  and  mother".  The  age  which  has 
brotight  us  the  ge  eratior||gapj  with  all  of  its  reunifications^  certainly  knows  the 
truth  of  how  this  one  law,  one  among  10,  no  longer  applies  in  all  too  many 
homes. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  concept  of  Law  as  we  find  it  in  terms  of^Shevu_^h 
tlafrrr-rft^l'ely  itie 1ס ר  LulLlit^  of  aiJetlfii  Ininlancoe;  we  fefer  as  well  to  a change  in 
it a intent.  Let  me  give  you  two  recent  and  basic  illustrations.  In  the  first 
insi^JlJice,  those  Ainerican  citizens  who  were  concerned  with  the  civil  rights 
issue  over  the  past  fifteen  years  certainly  made  it  a point  of  honor  to  d^- 
obey  the  Law  rather  than  to  adhere  to  its  obsolete  forms.  The  marches,  the  sit 
ins,  the  de j^monstrations  all  made  the  casual  observer  of  the  Law  sit  up  and 
take  notice  because  suddenly  the  old  forms  of  the  law  were  no  longer  acceptable 


ו All  that  we  felt  to  be  Vriluable 


and,  what  is  worse,  were  no  longer 


and  honorable  was  turned  against  the  ^aw  emd  those  who  participated  in  these 
acts  of  violations^  and  were  jailed  as  a result^  eiidbd  up  by  showing  to  thev;!^rld 
at  large  that  these  LaAזוs  were  unjust,  were  geared  to  elevate  a certain  segment 

/ 'Aa-J(!*-'  I ■ 1 f׳ 

^ ^ ^ J • A. ^ J J 3 L.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ,L.  • - . J_ 


ity  degradte.^ another  and  Avere,  in  short,  ״a-rasc±s־t  1ו=»זזז0~±2.ג1ב 

“r . / 

' '"all  waa- considered  sacred ^nd  4»eaningf111 , Consequently, 


of  soc^ 


ivamot  of  all  wa?fe  ■waa- considered  sacred^nd  4»eaningfA:11 , Consequently,  in  the 

..  ± 9 . ד_  J_  _ _ • _L  JJL  Lit.  _£ : ly^  t_  L-»t  :?  «I ^ _ if  " ז I * ! ד t 


1־Avere  broken  and 


laws 


south 


challenged  and  defied  as  a consci^ous  in s t rumen!  for  change , The  sovithem 


world  ui"  K^.li5־״Cfc.  the  southern  law  A>rould  xi^ igja^^^pr־  ever  be  the  same  again^ 

The  same  kind  of  relationship  to  the  meaning  of  laA>r  can  be  seen  from  the 

JeAtfish  point  of  view  as  A^rell,  We  have  a sitiiation  right  here  in  our  city  which 

defies  our  outlook  and  our  concern  with  the  moral  restr^tions  of  law,  not  to 

speak  of  the  discipline  which  is  supposed  to  accompany  it.  Take  the  case  of 

״ ^ L 

my  c o 1 נ e Rabbi  Bruce  Goldqian^  i^mTü  formerly  a chaplain  to  the  Jewish 

גי■ 

students  at  Columbia  University  ttrPt  noAir  head  of  the  radical  JeAזיish  Stiidents 
Union,  a splinter  group  which  is/ recognized  by  i^one.  This  group  is  anathema 


world 


-S  group  is  anathema 


.on,  a splinter  group  which  is^ 


to  the  Establishment  because  it  represents  the  absolute  worst  in  terms  of  its 


iv 


■jC 

philttsophy  and^ties  to  the  most  radical  elements  of  the  New  Left,  But  the  point 
which  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  Rabbi  Goldman  who,  incidentally,  is  ordained 


from  a recognized  seminary ,^^hr ee  time^^^has  n ow  invaded  Temple  EJmanuel^T  has 
interrtipted  the  service  there  and  has  been  arrested  together  w^th  some  of  his  con 
stituency.  The  Jewish  corai’iimity  of  New  York,  and  presumably  throughout  the  na- 
tion,  is  outraged  at  his  behavior.  Now  the  problem  of  Law  here  is  very  comnli- 
cated;  we  might  easily  say  that  to  interrupt  such  a service  is  against  the  ^aw 
arid  therefore  the  man  ought  to  be  punished.  Well  and^od;  to  Interrupt  a re- 
ligious  service  in  this  St^te  is  against  the  civil  law  but  we  know  as  well  that 
in  terms  of  Jewish  Law  it  is  permitsible  to  interrupt  even  the  Torahreading  if 

* ל י . 

a man  wishes  to  make  an  accusation  against  anotheri^d  this  is  in  the  real^^^f 
good  Judaism,  Consequently,  we  of  the  Jewish  Establishment^  and  this  is  tur 
position  no  matter  what,  have  no  legal  Jewish  grounds  againgt  Rabbi  Gooldman 
whatever;  at  most  we  can  acci^se  him  of  bad  taste  and  of  a very  real  attempt  to 

7־ י - 

I I y' 

split  the  Jewish  community  ,ך  | Where  then  is  the  discipline  of  L׳aw  in  both  in- 
stances?  We  break  the  Law  in  behalf  of  civil  rights  and  want  to  maintain 
for  the  sanctify  of  our  services;  the  issue  is  not  theoretical  but  realistic! 

The  '’social  contract"  idea  by  which  we  h^ve  alw  ys  gaged  ourselves  and  have  ex- 
pected  others  to  live,  simply  no  longer  holds  true  because  our  standards  of  Law 
are  no  longer  Absolute, 

'Lhis,  then,  is  the  heritage  of  Shevuoth,  but  what  can  we  leam  from  this 
annual  observance;  what  lesson^  follows  and  unites  us?  That  the  Law,  whether 
it  be  Jewish  in  terms  of  an  occasion  such  as  this,  or  secular  must  always  be 
able  to  withstand  the  test  and  need  of  time.  It  not  bend  and  must  not 

falter  if  it  is  Universal  in  character.  In  teirms  of  civil  rghts,  the  Law  was 


wrong  and  had  to  give  way  in  teinns  of  the  changing  cvirrents  of  time;  it  had 


to  be  oha״sed  or  else  »itnees  the  disintegration  of  parts  of  our  soelety.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  «e  have  adapted  a double  standard.  "Thou  sh.lt  not  kill" 
has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  at  least  in  civilian  terms,  so^nuch  so  that 
.״ost  states  no  longer  impose  the  death  penalty  even  as  a nunislTent  for  murder, 
a situation  long  in  practice  in  England.  And.  finally,  that  even  in  such  an 
instru.ce  as  that  of  Rabbi  Goldman  our  Lav  sufficiently  strong  to  al^v  this 

aberration  also;  he  may  complain.  Interrupt  and  vlllify  and  ve  vlll  permit 
if  not  condone  his  bad  taste- Sö-  U־  know  that  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  its  faults  as  well  as  stand  on  its  merits.  Perhaps,  in  the  long  run.  this 
IS  the  glory  of  Torah  and  the  essential  of  thi^  festival  day:  that  the  ^-aw.  for 
all  of  its  faults,  and  no  matter  what  thtf  winds  of  change,  the  Law  will  stand, 
will  survive  and  will  serve  to  ennoble.  That  is  the  reason  why  Shevuoth  is 
still  vital-^  despite  the  passage  of  time,  and  why  our  observance  is  still  re- 
levant  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  each  and  every  generation.  In  this  con 
text  we  appreciate  th±x  best  the  meaning  of  the  designation  for  this  Shevuoth 


©Vflctvc  ׳-׳ ׳  ״- י 

observance:  ^ b\  ל M "the  time  of  the  giving  of  the 


Law״׳ . 


Amen, 


, T in  1 •סל׳ס רst  dav  SHEVUOTH;  AM  Service. 

Heb.  Tab.,  Wednesday,  June  10,  1970,  isr  aay  o , 


TIME  IS  LIFE? 

In  the  inside  cover  of  Professor 
Israel  Davidson’s  watch  was  the  in- 
scription.  “It  is  later  than  you 
think."  Once,  addressing  the  stu- 
dents  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  at  a Commencement,  he 
said,  “There  is  an  American  prov- 
erb  which  I think  is  not  only  false 
but  pernicious  in  its  implication. 
America  prides  itself  on  having 
coined  the  saying,  ‘Time  is  money. 
This  is  a false  statement  and  leads 
to  serious  error.  The  only  case  in 
which  time  and  money  are  alike 
is  that  there  are  some  people  who 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
time  and  some  who  do  not  know 
to  do  with  their  money  and  still 
others  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  know  what  to  do  with  either. 
But,  otherwise,  time  is  infinitely 
more  precious  than  money,  and 
there  is  nothing  common  between 
them.  You  cannot  accumulate  time; 
you  cannot  regain  lost  time,  you 
cannot  borrow  time:  you  can  never 
tell  how  much  time  you  have  left 
in  the  Bank  of  Life.  Time  is  life. 

— Louis  Finkelstein 
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KESoAGH:  to  geaduates. 


IlyiTziODUCTIGl^ 
A GEEüiiAL 


1 ths  season  for  conniien cement 

2 time  of  grt  joy,  achievement  and  personal  satisfact 
for  youths  as  well  as  for  parents 

3 ths  time  when  we  think  of  the  phys,  material  and  e- 
motional  sacrifices  of  the  past  and  which  ha|׳e  now 
become  worthwhile 

4 as  with  a decent  education  and  a degree,  -ta  < 

on  way  to  good  life,  fulfillment  and  contentmen 

B SPECIFIC 

1 not  really  the  case  this  year,  as  we  all  know 

2 colleges  are  shut  down,  exams  are  suspended,  klds^ 
on  strike  rather  than  in  class;  commencements^ if 
held  at  all,  are  a farce 

3 as  TIKES  (v/24/70)  said:  thS/jyr  of  antl-Estab  speak 
where  trad  themes  are  "out”  and  themes  of  awareness^ 
revolt  (depend  on  yr  view)  are  "in". 

4 pomp  5:  circumstance  are  obsolete  but  peace  deraonstr 

inf ormi^:^;lity  and  tirades  vs  ralllt-indust  complex 
are  rlevant  < 

5 in  short,  :!uite  a change  frm  past  yrs ; one  wonders 
what  message  to  grad  can  be;  or  if  obvious  is  answr 

6 these  pts  are  ones  I would  make. 

BODY 

A BE  aSBELIIOUS 


would  tell  the  graduates  that  spirit  of  rebellion 
is  not  all  bad  . 

would  hopd  that  they  retain  some  ©■^this  spirit  es- 
peclally  as  they  grow  older  and  become  more  mature 
there  is  the  tendency  that  as  age  overcomes  youth 
the  rebellious  ardor  cools,  especially  as  they  becm 
successful  & join  the  Establishment  as  a matter  of 
course 

we  find  that  thfty  seek  success,  advancement  and  sta- 
tus  often  at  ths  expense  of  their  Integrity 
but  this  is  precisely  the  time  when  the  spirit  of 
questioning,  prodding  and  defiance  are  needed;  the 
explor/ers  of  our  society:  who  bring  out  evil,  cor;־p 
ticn,  falseness  & fraud,  are  never_ the  sale,  static^ 
or  those  concerned  wth  social  advancement, 
the  spirit  then  of  ythful  concern  wth  grt  Issues  of 
the  day  is  vitally  needed  even  past  the  hour  of  gra- 
duatlon  and  therefore,  to  be  rebellious  is  not  all 
bad . 


11 


of*^coSrserthere  is  such  a thing  as  protest  aai  oon 

rr^o^pS^efto^^rbrrninriibraries.  soh^  bldgs 
of  ^y^kinä,  destroying  PaPers,  wrecking  offices, 

shutting  down  the  campus ״• ״t  traeedy  of 

ths  lack  of  perspective  seems  to  ^ ® ^ 

our  day,  not  only  in  manner  of  protest  but  that 

other  vths  let  all  this  happen. 

see  here  the  extremes  In  shv  Lay 

some  very  active  and  Involved  while  otners  shy  y 

and  neither  side  Is  entirely  ^^^.ght  «^o-htfullv 

?LSp  ־,afe  example:  the  adult  who  decries  rightfully 

Vo  "anti"  Is  not  enough;  one  must  be  for  s 

riikissa-k“S5־■״  - “ 

‘ =:S״t|S״S 

well  With  us  as  a people,  as  ? ilternatives 

' ?Sk״!khka״rreyk׳״״on^"a״d  ^hese  alterna- 

3 krkI״r?orrearek^;;״d:fes  ,^rrkt-Sseflinrby 

' Zlfoli  p^cpL,  -״■pif  f f,kk%rb־rinr‘b  \ 

rvoru^ki^rry  ^Jrrou^kt^^)^kJ:no״l^dge  and  not 
out  of  Ignorance.  ( 

" Srrkes  afa  :rre\״lsok״ffe^  t^^evant  Ld 

f^id  not  help  me  to  meet  problems  of  my  time  and 
profeskSns^  but  I have  not  yet  seen  a bet^r^a^,,^ 
to  chfltnge  things  than  within  office  me- 

a contribution  to  common  good  and  lead  to  person 

‘ F״Srrs»;!tsfHr״״sr/» 


ill 


CCi\1CLUjf’I(^i\1 
A GÜia^üHAL 

1 these  perhaps  arß■  rot  the  inspiring  themes  flor 
which  yth  is  searching  these  days  but  they  are  one 
which  need  saying  ^ /7>c? 


s 


-da3M5  unless  one  wan 


2 nothing  is  very  popular/1( 


to  be  safe  and  that  is  even  worse  than  unpopular 
thus,  I would  tell  them  of  rebellion,  of  using  it 
wth  perspective,  and  also  to  stay  within  system. 
SPECIFIC 

what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  Judaism'? 
very  little,  really,  except  that  we  believe  in  con- 
tlnulty,  that  we  espouse  the  positive  attitude  a- 
teove  all  else,  that  we  abhor  hurt  and  destruction 
in  whateve.£^  f orm.  We  know  it  can  hurt  us  as 

well  and nev -r  accomplished  anything  positive, 
thTt  we  as  Jews  want  to  be  a part  of  the  process 
which  is  geared  toward  making  this  a better  society 
and  a more  meaningful  world  in  which  to  live, 
perhaps  that  concept  will  be  of  special  concern  to 
our  Jewish  graduates,  as  it  is  to  qs  their  elders. 


their  p^-rents^and  their  teachers 
5 may  we  all  graduate  to  better  time's  and  a more 
stable  future. 

AMmw  - 


Heb.  Tab.,  F^ld  evening,  June  5»  1970 
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THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 165  E.  56  St., New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  PLaza  1-4000 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  founded  in  1906,  is  the  pioneer  human-relations 
agency  in  the  United  States.  It  protects  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Jews  here 
and  abroad,  and  advances  the  cause  of  improved  human  relations  for  all  people. 

MORTON  YARMON,  Director  01  Public  Relations 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  1970 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH  25.  . ,The  1970  production  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
scheduled  to  open  in  Germany  on  May  18,  will  contain  fewer  overtly  anti- 
Jewish  references  than  did  the  1960  version,  but  the  pageant  remains 
fundamentally  hostile  to  Jews  and  Judaism, 

This  is  the  overall  finding  of  a comparative  content  analysis  of  the 
1960  and  1970  scripts,  just  completed  by  the  American  Jewish  Conmittee  and 
made  public  today  by  its  President,  Philip  E,  Hoffman, 

The  results  of  these  textual  studies  - believed  to  be  the  first  sys- 
tematic,  line-by-line  content  analysis  of  the  Oberammergau  play  to  be  under- 
taken  in  this  country  --  were  communicated  today  to  West  German  ecclesiastical 
and  governmental  authorities  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  which  plans 
to  publish  the  analysis  shortly  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

While  many  grossly  anti-Jewish  words  and  passages  have  been  removed  in 
revising  the  pageant  for  this  year*s  performances,  other  equally  objectionable 
material  has  been  left  in,  the  study  concludes.  Moreover,  the  study  finds 
that  the  entire  story  line  and  the  underlying  conceptions  of  the  play, 
unchanged  in  the  new  version,  clearly  violate  the  policy  adopted  in  1965 
by  Vatican  Council  II  in  its  Declaration  on  Non-Christian  Religions. 

"That  Vatican  action,"  Mr.  Hoffman  recalled  today,  "adopted  as  it  was 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Council  Fathers,  repudiated  any  form  of 
Christian  teaching  that  would  perpetuate  the  myth  of  collective  Jewish  guilt 
for  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  any  corollary  teachings  that  would  directly  or 
indirectly  nurture  hatred  or  prejudice  against  the  Jewish  people  or  Judaism," 
Both  during  and  after  Vatican  Council  II,  American  Jewish  Committee 
representatives  discussed  the  issue  of  anti-Jewish  references  in  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play  text  with  a number  of  church  and  government 

Philip  E.  Hoffman,  President;  Max  M.  Fisher,  Chairman,  Executive  Board;  David  Sher,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors;  Elmer  L.  Winter,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees 

Bertram  H.  Gold,  Executive  Vice  President 

Washington  Office:  818  18th  Street,  N.W״  Washington,  D.C.  20006  ■ European  hq.:  30  Rue  la  Boetie,  75  Paris  8,  France  • Israel  hq.:  9 Hahabashim  St.,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
South  American  hq.:  San  Martin  663,  2 P.  (Cf),  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  • Mexico:  Av.  Ejercito  Nacional  533  - 305,  Mexico  17,  D.F 
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officials,  among  them  Julius  Cardinal  D^fpfner,  Archbishop  of  Munich  and 
Freising  (the  Archdiocese  In  which  Oberammergau  Is  located)  and  President 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy  of  Germany;  Archbishops  Franziskus  Cardinal 
Kj/nlg  of  Vienna  and  Leo  Jozef  Cardinal  Suenens  of  Mallnes  and  Brussels;  the 
late  Augustin  Cardinal  Bea  In  Rome,  the  chief  architect  of  the  Vatican 
Council’s  Declaration  on  Non-Chrlstlan  Religions;  and  Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger, 
former  West  German  Chancellor,  All  of  them,  Mr,  Hoffman  stated,  have  at 
various  times  Indicated  a desire  to  purge  the  play  of  Its  anti- Jewish 
references, 

Mr,  Hoffman  added  that  the  1970  text  did  not  bear  out  the  claim,  made 
recently  by  Oberammergau  officials  responsible  for  the  pageant,  that  the 
new  text  merely  followed  the  obligatory  Gospel  reports  of  the  Passion,  On 
the  contrary,  the  AJC  study  continues,  the  script  still  abounds  with  dis- 
tortions  of  Scriptural  passages  and  with  non-Scriptural  elements. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee’s  study  concludes  that  the  Oberammergau 
pageant  remains  "pervaded  by  an  anti- Jewish  bias  which  not  only  distorts 
the  facts  of  Jesus’  history  but  also  obscures  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  that  offer  a basis  for  balanced  and  positive  Images  of  Jews  and 
Judaism,"  Moreover,  the  study  adds,  the  1970  version  of  the  pageant  "retains 
a negative  picture  of  first-century  Judaism,  presents  an  invidious  portrayal 
, of  the  Jewish  people  as  Jesus’  opponents,  and  shifts  the  responsibility  for 
1 deciding  on  the  crucifixion  from  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  Jewish  people.  In 
doing  so,  the  play  resists  any  serious  accommodation  to  the  scholarly  findings 
of  contemporary  authoritative  Biblical  and  historical  research," 

The  content  analysis  was  conducted  by  the  Interreligious  Affairs 
Department  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  directed  by  Rabbi  Marc  H, 
Tanenbaum.  The  1960  script  was  analyzed  by  Mrs.  Judith  H,  Bank!,  Associate 
Director,  the  1970  version  by  Dr.  Gerald  S.  Strober,  a Presbyterian  educator 
who  serves  as  Consultant  on  Religious  Curriculum  to  the  American  Jewish 
Committee, 

In  appraising  the  1970  version,  the  AJC  study  makes  the  following 
points,  among  others: 

* Imputation  of  collective  guilt  — Like  its  predecessors,  the  1970 
text  implies  that  iTl  Jews  of  Jesus  * time  clamored  for  Jesus’  death,  and 
that  Jewry  as  a whole  has  inherited  their  guilt.  Some  passages  implying 
ן Jewish  collective  guilt  have  been  removed  but  others  remain,  such  as  ״Around 
\ the  Saviour  of  all,  in  wrath  is  raging  / A furious,  blinded  people  which 
'ceaseth  not  its  clamor  / Till  the  unwilling  judge  / Cries:  So  take  Him  and 
Crucify  Him!"  and  ״Ah!  the  murderess  of  the  Prophets  (i,e,,  Jerusalem)  will 
even  put  the  Messiah  to  death." 
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* God's  alleged  curse  on  the  Jews  --  The  invidious  notion  that  the 
Jews  were  rejected  and  curseH'  by  God  because  of  their  supposed  collective 
responsibility  for  Jesus'  death  still  figures  in  the  play  even  though  it 
was  expressly  repudiated  by  Vatican  Council  II.  The  1970  text  contains 
such  passages  as:  'זלherefore,  thus  sayeth  the  Lord,  / *This  city  (Jerusalem) 

I will  have  no  more  ...  / The  time  of  grace  has  passed  away:  / I will  cast 
out  this  proud  city..,'  / A better  people  He  will  choose. .. "and  ״The  Kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  be  given  to  a nation  bringing  better 
fruits."  The  Scriptural  words  in  which  the  Jews  allegedly  invited  the 

A curse  (״His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children")  occurred  four  times  in  the 
I \ 1960  text;  it  occurs  three  times  in  the  1970  version.  The  quotation,  which 
\ mas  served  throughout  the  centuries  as  a sanction  for  persecuting  Jews, 

\ actually  rests  on  a narrow  Scriptural  foimdation,  being  reported  in  only 
None  of  the  four  Gospels. 

*־  Misrepresentation  of  Judaism  — In  the  new  text  as  in  its  predecessor, 

I Jewish  law  is  caricatured  as  harsh,  vengeful,  punitive,  and  legalistic,  in 
( false  contrast  to  Jesus'  message  of  love  and  forgiveness.  Thus,  in  the 
1970  script  Caiphas  is  made  to  say:  ״Now  we  shall  see  who  will  triumph! 

He  with  his  followers,  to  whom  he  preaches  without  ceasing  of  love  ...  or 
we  with  our  faithful  helpers  who  obey  the  law. " In  both  the  old  and  the 
new  text,  Jewish  law  is  cited  as  a sanction  for  enmity  to  Jesus:  ״Without 
His  death  there  is  no  peace  in  Israel,  no  security  for  the  Law  of  Moses," 

One  of  the  priests  is  represented  as  threatening  those  who  do  not  remain 
faithful  to  the  Jewish  Patriarchs  with  "the  curse  of  Moses."  The  Old 
Testament  rule,  ״An  eye  for  an  eye,"  traditionally  misinterpreted  by 
Christians  as  harsh  and  unforgiving,  is  parodied  in  a comment  on  the  cutting 
off  of  Malchus ' ear  by  Peter:  ״An  ear  for  an  ear." 

* Continuity  of  Judaism  and  Jesus ' teachings  obscured  --  The  pageant 
repres ent s Jes us  as  renouncing  Judaism  (“*jrtie  ola  Covenant  which  my  Father 
made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  has  reached  its  end").  The  Gospels 
report  no  such  statement;  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  abundant  evidence 
that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  and  remained  observant  Jews.  The  1970 
version  of  the  play  actually  minimizes  their  Jewishness  even  more  than  the 
1960  version.  Thus,  the  1960  text  included  a scene  detailing  the  disciples' 
preparations  for  the  Last  Supper  in  terms  of  a Passover  Seder;  in  the  1970 
text  the  passage  is  deleted.  The  implication  that  Judaism  was  invalidated 
or  superseded  by  the  coming  of  Jesus  remains  despite  some  deletions, 

* Invidious  portrayal  of  Jews  as  Jesus ' opponents  — The  Jews  as 
opponents  of  Jesus  are  portrayed  throughout  as  bloodthirsty,  vicious,  or 
greedy.  The  people  are  shown  as  taking  obscene  pleasure  in  Jesus'  suffering: 

'^"Come  and  see  him  expire  upon  the  cross!  0 Joyful  day! ״The  priests  and 
Pharisees  are  made  to  look  even  more  diabolical.  They  are  shown  as  absurdly 
preoccupied  with  their  own  power  and  prestige.  Some  freely  invented  out- 
bursts  of  hate  formerly  attributed  to  them  (״It  would  delight  mine  eyes  to 
see  his  body  tom  by  wild  beasts")  have  been  deleted,  as  has  been  a non- 
Scriptural  suggestion  that  Jesus  be  secretly  assassinated;  but  the  general 
/ characterization  remains  similar  to  what  it  was.  The  priests'  hatred  of 
Jesus  is  still  represented  as  extending  even  to  his  dead  body  (״I  cannot 
rest  until  I have  seen  that  his  bones  are  broken,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  pit  of  the  malefactors");  and  Caiphas  is  still  shown  as  announcing: 

״This  day  (that  of  the  crucifixion)  will  be  a festival  forever, " These 
, passages  have  no  basis  in  Scripture, 

* A group  of  plotters  against  Jesus  freely  Invented  --  The  money  changers 
whom  the  Gospels  mention  briefly  as  having  been  driven  from  the  Temple  by 
Jesus  are  transmuted  into  a gang  of  traders  and  usurers  who  play  a major 

role  in  Jesus'  arrest  and  death.  Scripture  knows  of  no  such  traders;  they 
seem  modeled  on  the  figure  of  the  Jewish  usurer  in  the  Medieval  miracle 
plays.  In  the  Oberammergau  pageant,  they  serve  as  intermediaries  who  induce 
Judas  to  betray  Jesus.  (In  the  Gospel  accoimt,  Judas  went  to  the  priests 
with  his  offer  of  betrayal.)  The  traders  are  cnaracterized  as  greedy  men 
who  want  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  losses  they  sustained  when  Jesus  drove 
them  from  the  Temple.  At  the  same  time  they  are  portrayed  as  thirsting 
for  revenge.  Some  passages  in  the  latter  vein  have  been  deleted  in  the 
new  version  but  others  remain. 
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* The  historical  context  misrepresented  — There  Is  almost  no  indication 
that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  took  place  against  the  background  of  an 
oppressive  Roman  occiroation  and  an  intermittent  guerrilla  war,  or  that  the 
Jewish  authorities,  wno  were  responsible  to  the  Roman  governor  for  main- 
taining  the  peace,  were  naturally  concerned  with  Messianic  movements  that 
might  set  off  bloody  repression  oy  the  Romans.  Except  for  two  cursory 
references,  the  new  text,  like  the  old.  fails  to  relate  the  priests 
opposition  to  Jesus  to  their  concern  about  Roman  reprisals,  And  Pilate, 
contrary  to  all  scholarly  evidence,  is  turned  into  a noble  foil  for  the 
Jewish  leaders*  alleged  wickedness,  Pilate,  who  as  Roman  governor,  was 

- actually  notorious  for  his ר ןrutal  rule  and  unlawful  executions,  and  who 
^was  eventually  tried  for  oppression,  is  portrayed  as  jtist  and  compassionate, 
if  too  easily  swayed.  Whereas  in  reality  the  Jewish  leaders  stood  in  well- 
founded  fear  of  him,  the  play  shows  them  manipulating  him.  Thus,  the 
scourging  he  orders  for  Jesus  --  actually  standard  Roman  practice  in  such 
cases  - is  twisted  into  accommodation  to  the  Jewish  leaders  bloodthirstiness. 

* The  actual  crucifixion  is  falsely  laid  to  the  Jews  --  Pilate  is 
shown  as  admiring  Jesus  ('lie  seems  to  me  a very  leamea^man  --  perhaps  so 
learned  that  they  cannot  endure  the  light  of  his  wisdom  ),pleading 
eloquently  for  him  against  the  robber  Barrabas,  and  dissociating  himself 
from  Jesus*  execution  by  handing  him  over  to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified. 

(״So  take  ye  him  and  crucify  him  at  your  peril.  I will  have  nothing  to 

do  with  it.")  There  is  no  Scriptural  basis  for  any  of  this.  In  the  Gospels, 
Jesus  predicts  that  he  will  die  at  the  Romans*  hands,  and  is  turned  over  to 
Roman  soldiers  to  be  executed.  Crucifixion  in  fact  was  a Roman,  not  a 
Jewish,  form  of  punishment.  

The  content  analysis  methodology  applied  to  the  1960  and  1970 
Oberammergau  scripts  derives  from  a series  of  studies  conducted  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  since  the  1930s,  in  cooperation  with  leading 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  institutions  of  higher  learning,  of  the 
fxitergroup  and  interreligious  content  of  religious  education  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials.  Many  of  the  proUematic  themes  in  the  Passion  Play 
script  have  parallels  in  the  materials  thus  analyzed  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
St,  Louis  University,  Louvain  University,  and  Pro  Deo  University  (Rome), 


Founded  in  1906,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  is  this  country *s 
pioneer  human  relations  organization.  It  combats  bigotry,  protects  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  people  at  home  and  abroad,  and  seeks  improved 
human  relations  for  all  men  everywhere. 
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FOUR  STUDENTS 

The  sanctity  of  human  life  is  a cardinal  principle  in  Judaism. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  expressed  our  abhorrence  of  violence,  strife 

and  turmoil.  To  take  a life  defaces  the  image  of  G'd. 

The  death  of  four  yo£|pg  students  at  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio, 

on  Monday,  MAy  4,  1970,  is  an  event  of  the  gravest  concern  to  us  all. 
V/hile  both  young  and  old  must  be  ready  to  answer  to  the  consequences 
of  their  actions  and  beliefs,  it  is  the  right  of  every  American  to 
gather  in  peaceful  protest  if  his  conscience  demands  such  action.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  administration  and  government  to  heed  and  be  aware 
of  the  message  inherent  in  such  a protest.  To  remain  closed  to  the  plea 
of  our  young  people  indicates  a lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
those  in  authority  which  we  deplore  with  all  the  moral  outrage  at  our 
command.  Schools  are  for  learning  and  good  schools  ought  widen  the 
horizons  of  students;  this  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to  fear  the 

youth  of  our  land. 

We,  ■the  Officers  and  members  of  the  Association  of  Reform  Rabbis 
of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  call  upon  the  local,  state,  and  national 
administrations  to  listen  to  the  call  for  peace  which  so  often  is 
eloquently  being  enunciated  by  the  young  people  of  our  nation.  rVhe 
younger  generation,  they  who  are  the  future  of  our  nation,  must  be 
encouraged  to  Voice  their  views  peacably.  Ve  urge  the  youth  of  our 
nation  to  demonstrate  in  a non-violent  manner  for  conflict,  turmoil  and 
hurt  here  are  but  an  extension  of  the  strife  evident  in  South-East  Asia 
The  manifestations  of  revolution:  bombings,  burnings,  rooks,  chains 
and  weighted  pipes  are  not  acceptable  means  of  influencing  government 
decisions.  Such  action  can  only  lead  to  an  ..ivlous  reaction.  The 
40,000  deaths  in  Viet  NAM  linked  with  the  four  deaths  at  Kent  State 
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University  in  Ohio  merely  confirm  that  violence,  in  any  form,  leads 

to  further  violence  and  is  self =def eating. 

As  we  extend  our  profound  sympathies  to  the  families  of  the  four 

students  and  to  the  families  of  all  who  have  rendered  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  we  urge  our  government  to  respond  to  the  plea  for  peace 
with  actions  enhanced  by  reason,  sanity,  justice,  and  compassion  for 

the  youth  of  our  nation. 


MenjorieLL  Address 


Fovir  students  are  dead.  They  were  not  anonymous,  faceless  youth  from 
faraway.  They  were  our  sons  and  daughters.  Why  did  they  have  to  die?  We 
know  the  answers.  In  one  sense,  they  were  casualties  of  an  obscene  war 
which  has  tutored  us  in  violence.  Add  them  to  the  body  count.  In  another 
sense,  they  were  victims  of  the  brutal  demagoguery  of  our  own  national 
leaders.  One  Governor  called  them  Fascist.  Another  Governor  appealed  for 
a blood  bath;  he  got  it.  A Vice-President  denoxmced  youthful  dissenters  as 
"effete  snobs  and  traitors."  A President  called  dissenters  "bums."  In  one  place, 
we  call  human  beings  "gooks."  Here  we  call  them  "bums."  In  both  places,  we 
create  a climate  which  strips  human  beings  of  their  precious  humanity.  We 
make  them  objects  of  prey  and  targets  for  destruction.  Panicky  National 
Gxaardsmen  pviUed  the  trigger;  but  we  all  killed  them.  Our  leauiers  who  used 
hate,  in  cold  blood,  to  mold  public  opinion.  And  we,  all  of  us,  who  have 
allowed  o\rr  beloved  America  to  sink  to  My-Lai  in  Vietnam  and  Kent  State 
University  in  America. 

But  we  do  not  honor  the  memory  of  these  fallen  by  bitter  remorse.  We 
honor  their  death  by  spending  ourselves  to  nurture  the  forces  of  life.  For 
the  death  of  these  four  bright  yoimg  lives  cam  be  a turning  point  for  this 
nation.  In  trembling,  we  know  it  could  well  touch  off  a cycle  of  violence 
and  repression  ■vrtiich  will  bring  America  crashing  down.  Or,  if  we  are  lucky 
and  courageous,  we  can  convert  this  moment  into  a shining  hour  which  can 
Jolt  the  conscience  of  this  sleep-walking  nation  into  redemptive  action,  as 
the  death  of  three  young  persons  in  Mississippi  helped  to  turn  this  nation 
around  a thousand  years  ago  in  the  1960*8. 

And  vdiat  about  us?  How  do  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  those  cut  down 
in  Ohio?  I would  like  to  suggest  three  things: 

1.)  We  must  strive,  with  all  our  strength,  against  those  terrible 
tendencies  to  turn  us  into  a nation  of  child-haters,  a nation  afraid  and 
hostile  to  our  own  children.  Our  young  people  are  being  primed  as  the  new 
hated  minority  in  American  life.  A whole  generation  is  being  stereotyped  and 
smeared  as  Weathermen,  drug  addicts  and  crazies.  Just  listen  to  those  who 
blame  these  murders  on  the  victims.  Too  many  Americans  regard  the  young  as 
violent,  while  our  nation’s  violence  turns  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  into  man-made 
deserts  that  God  never  dreamed  of.  Too  many  Americans  regard  the  young  as 
law-breakers,  while  our  President  usurps  the  rights  of  Congress,  embarks  with 
deception  upon  a Presidential  war,  invades  a neutral  country,  mocks  the  Geneva 
Convention,  tears  up  his  campaign  pledges,  and  flouts  every  rule  of  inter- 
national  law.  There  are  some  youngsters  who  have  been  driven  beyond  the  brink, 
who  make  a romance  of  violence,  and  who  believe  the  system  must  be  destroyed. 

They  are  a small,  articulate  fraction.  But  ignoring  the  pleas  of  young  people, 
calling  for  repression,  and  libelling  an  entire  generation  will  only  radicalize 
and  embitter  the  rest  of  them.  Responding  to  their  anguished  vision  of  a 
world  which  tames  the  savagery  of  man,  we  can  turn  this  country  around. 

. For  the  kids  are  our  best  hope  for  salvation.  Who  is  it  in  this 

coxintry  who  has  stood  up  and  cried  No  against  the  madness  of  Cambodia?  The 
youngsters.  Who  is  it  who  has  taken  the  issue  of  pollution  away  from  the 
hollow  rhetoric  of  the  politicians,  turning  it  into  a people’s  movement  for 
decent  action?  The  youngsters.  Who  is  it  ^o  has  compelled  America  to  examine 
her  values  and  the  meaning  of  our  individual  and  national  lives?  The  young. 

Who  gave  New  York  State  Assemblyman  Michaels  the  spine  to  vote  for  anti-abortion 
repeal?  His  son,  who  is  a rabbinic  student  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College -Jewish 
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Institute  of  Religion.  Who  gave  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  the 
courage  to  speak  in  defence  of  youth?  His  children.  Our  job  is  not  to 
sign  blank  checks  for  everything  youth  does.  Our  job  is  to  listen,  really 
listen,  to  understand,  to  give  whatever  guidance  we  can,  and  to  join  their 
sense  of  urgency  that  things  do  not  have  to  stay  the  way  they  are,  that 
the  greatest  spiritual  surrender  is  unlitoited  patience  and  resignation  to 
the  evils  that  are  tearing  this  co\antry  apart. 

2. )  We  must  find  the  strength  to  energize  this  Jewish  community 
in  a mammoth  effort  to  save  America.  We  are  becoming  a withdrawn  and 
sullen  community,  turning  in  upon  ourselves,  so  consumed  with  understandable 
feSLTS  about  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Jews  elsewhere  that  we  have  slunk  from 
our  role  as  catalysts  of  social  conscience  in  American  life.  Now  is  not 
the  time  for  us  to  abandon  either  the  imperatives  of  Jewish  survival,  here 
and  abroad,  or  our  prophetic  obligations  to  peace  and  j\1stice  in  America. 

For  what  good  all  our  deepening  of  Jewish  roots  and  identity,  all  our  frantic 
self-defence,  if  our  cities  go  down  the  drain,  our  society  becomes  an  apart- 
held  society,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  police  state  grips  our  land,  and  an  end- 
lessly  hemorraghing  war  devastates  not  only  Vietnam  but  the  United  States  of 
America?  We  need  a new  and  urgent  blue-print  for  action  which  will  change 
the  priorities  of  every  temple,  every  affiliate,  every  seminary,  --  and  every 
Jewish  group  --  for  God  is  telling  America,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible:  see, 

I have  placed  before  you  life  and  death,  the  blessing,  and  the  cvirse,  so  why 
shall  ye  die?  Choose  life  and  live. 

3. )  To  do  these  things,  we  must  do  one  more  --a  much  harder  thing. 

We  must  shuck  off  the  straight jacket  of  despair  which  binds  most  of  us.  We 
must  root  out  of  our  own  soiils  that  cancer  of  malaise  which  has  stifled  ovir 
spirit  and  enfeebled  our  hands.  Despair  is  the  ultimate  cop-out.  For  if  we 
persuade  ourselves  of  the  futility  of  it  all,  we  will  help  bring  on  the 
apocalypse  we  talk  about  so  cheaply.  And  despair  is  the  most  irreligious  and 
un- Jewish  sin  to  ■which  we  are  heir.  Now,  if  ever,  we  owe  ovir  love  of  America, 
which  runs  more  deeply  in  us  than  in  the  self-righteous  patriots  with  their 
flags  and  jingo  slogans,  we  owe  the  fallen  martyrs  --  and  we  owe  ourselves 
and  our  own  traditions  - the  duty  to  come  alive,  to  invest  all  our  imagination 
and  our  i־nergies,  to  help  this  wounded  8md  gasping  America  to  recover  its 
humanity.  Our  greatest  memorial  to  these  fallen  children  is  to  work  and 
struggle  throu^  this  cold  night  which  is  upon  us,  so  that  all  our  living 
children  and  their  children’s  children  will  feel  the  sun  on  their  faces,  the 
bright  warmth  of  a new  dawn  of  decency  and  peace.  AMEN. 

Albert  Vor span.  Director 

Commission  on  Social  Acti 
of  Reform  Judaism 


May  7,  1970 

Chapel,  Union  House  of  Living  Judaism- 
Berg  Memorial 
838  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


CAJMBQDIA 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  use  any  and  all  means  at  his  disposal  to  save 
the  lives  of  American  Service  men;  the  death  of  one  diminishes  the  nation. 

It  is  from  this  i»oint  of  view  that  we  appreciate  the  agony  of  spirit  which 
recently  preceded  certain  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  we  seriously  question  the  efficacy  of  these 
decisions.  We  strongly  disagree  with  the  assijmption  that  the  incursion  by 
American  troops  into  Cambodia  can  shorten  the  conflict  in  South-East  Asia. 

We  question  the  premise  enunciated  also  by  past  Presidents  that  our  presence 
in  Viet  Nam  will  stop  the  progress  of  a Coimnunist  ideology . Peace  in  out’ 
time  can  not  be  achieved  until  military  activity  ceases.  We  urge  a halt  now 
to  the  aggression  and  bombing  whether  from  that  side  or  this.  Peace  can  be 
attained  in  Asia  and  more  stable  governments  can  be  established  there  as  we 
grant  social  and  economic  aid,  as  we  work  to  eradicate  disease,  teach  modern 
techniques  of  agriculture  and  industry,  build  homes  and  schools  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  area.  We  must  permit  these  simple  and  decent  people  to  go 
their  oitfii  way:  planting  rice  for  themselves  and  their  families,  unencumbered 
by  the  attacks  of  the  military  or  harassed  by  our  chauvenistic  ideals  of 
government . 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world  to  choose  their  !own  way  of  life  , their  own  philosophy  of  government, 
and  to  establish  for  themselves,  by  whatever  means  they  deem  fit,  the  process 
leading  to  self=determination.  Interference  in  this  ־process  is  to  be  con- 
demned;  America  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  policeman  of  the  world.  We, 
the  Officers  and  members  of  the  Association  of  Reform  Rabbis  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  urge  the  President  to  withdraw  American  troops  now,  both  ,«J^ombat 
and  auxiliary,  from  South  Viet  Nam  as  well  as  from  Cambodia,  hesitating  only 
so  as  to  assure  the  safety  of  those  forces  now  engaged  in  order  to  minimize 
all  further  loss  of  life. 


yiSKOH  - MEJ'OiilAL  SERVICE 
fPOR  HEBiUiW  TABERNACLE  CrmHEOATlON^ 
wrlt  v«n  by  RABöI  ROBERT  L•  LJSUKAH 
apoiifiored  by  DR.  AlfD  MR.  . ?ULTON  COHEN 
In  raaciory  of  their  parent«• 

(NOTE!  The  Biblical  paesa^es  all  follow  the  tranalatlon  of 
Rabbi  David  de  Sola  Pool«  as  found  in  "The 
Traditional  Prayer  Book•") 

C/CHt  tfuaieal  Selection 

RADBI : Fron  the  beginning  the  sequence  of  life  leads  toward  death• 

I »־ 

A c^ld  is  born  and  the  world  rejoices!  who  can  tell  what  good 

, <\ ז 

will  coate  of  It ! and  wliat  manner  of  blessing  will  be  associated 
with  this  new  life*  The  ^Infant  struggles  to  make  his  presence 
felt!  the  child  gropes  and  grows  and  graspa  toward  that  ever 
elusive  goal  of  self  fulfillment•  In  the  tortuoua  nannerlsjo  of 
the  youth  one  aeea  the  way  of  trie  adult!  throughout  life  we 
seek  to  extend  our  hands  toward  that  w..ich  la  always  beyond  our 
grasp•  ^It  can  net  be»  it  will  not  be»  oure^  Earthly  goods» 
human  adventages,  mortal  ^.ains  find  no  permanence  in  the  scheme 
of  thing«•  The  course  of  life»  no  matter  how  promising  at  the 
outset»  inveriebly  leads  to  its  own  end•  This  la  the  manner  of 
life  on  earth!  it  has  ueen  this  way  in  the  pest  and  is  tlie  way 
of  life  for  the  future•  Our  loved  ones  did  not,  and  we  can  1K>t, 
escape  the  inevitable•  Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  Life,  as  we 
come  together  to  honor  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  longer  with  ua 
grant  us  the  insight  to  v:nderetand  thrt  our  way  on  earth  also 
leads  to  death!  help  ua  to  live  our  livea(^  in  ao  full  a manner^ 
that  we  too  may  be  remembered  for  good•  Amen• 

RESPONSIVE  RBADIHOl 

Lord»  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  aim 

The  eon  of  mortal  man  that  Thou  takeat  t iought  of  him? 


II 


Mfin  Is  liks  e brssth 

nis  days  art  rs  a passing  shadow. 

In  tha  siornlng  h®  flourlahaa  and  aprli^ga  up  afx^ah  | 

By  avanlng  ha  la  cut  down  and  ha  wither•.  I 

Taach  ua  ao  to  count  our  days 

That  wa  nay  attain  a haart  of  wiadoxn. 

Mark.  0 man,  tha  Innocant  ond  lock  on  tha  upright. 

For  tViaro  la  a futura  for  tha  nan  of  poaca. 

Yaa,  God  will  rodaan  my  soul  from  tha  power  of  the  grave 
Whan  Ha  receives  me. 

My  flash  and  ray  heart  may  fall# 

But  the  rock  of  ray  heart  and  my  portion  la  Ood  foravar. 

Vhau  the  duat  ret\irna  to  the  earth  a a It  was. 

The  spirit  shell  return  to  God  who  gava  It. 

And  I In  rlßhteousneas  would  look  upon  Thy  faca 

Whan  I awake  I shall  be  serene  with  beholding  Thy  likeness.  (?8•  8) 

SIL-El^T  DEVOTIGW: 

Su 

Any )prayer  that  comes  from  the  heart• 




j^t  this  sacred  hour  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 


RABBI : 


dear  ores  of  our  families  who  have  arswerdd  the  summons  from  on  High; 
with  a Father's  loving  care  gathered  them  and  their  spirit  dwells 

in  Yiiif־  Presence.  We  mourn  for  those  we  lov<^;  and  yet,  in  (the  fulness 
of^prief  we  manage  a smile.  As  the  tear  glistens  in  our  eye  there  is 
the  memory  of  the  past  to  sustain  us  for  a better  tomorrow.  How  much 
our  loved  ones  meant  to  us  only  we  can  tell,  and  then  omy  in  the  depths 
of  our  heart  .']Jewish  trו«dltlon  has  never  lingered  on  the  (morbi^past 
but  has  emphasized  the  meaningful  future.  To  find  a measure  of  fulfill- 
ment,  to  be  complete,  to  see  the  days  to  come  with  hope  in  behalf  of 
one's  family,  friends,  Society  and  Judaism:  this  is  ^fhe  wholeness  of  life, 
by  1!1d(!!1i1g — rf ו-ב^ו. ! וירי ׳ י  sanctify  the  Name  of  God.  The  *Kaddlsh 
prayer  does  not  speak  of  death;  whether  we  have  lost  husbanc^r  wife, 
father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  friend  neighbor 
it  is  the  prayer  which  affirms  life.  Judaism  will  always  approach  the 
future  with  hope  31ייס  for  a meaningful  existence. 


ill 


RESPONSIVE  READING j (BlbllcftX  V®ri«a)  / 

/ 

^ A«  on«  V *om  hl«  mother  cotnTort•  > 

^ So  •hell  I ootafort  you* 

Whet  men  may  live  and  see  not  death 
C?  Op  ceuee  hi•  soul  to  escape  toe  grave? 

Resign  yourself  tc  the  Lord! 

(0)  Veit  patiently  for  Him• 

/—ץ  ?he  Lord  sends  death  end  life! 

^ He  brir^gs  do«n  to  the  nether  world  and  brings  up  fron  it. 

He  heals  the  broken-heerted  | 

^ And  binds  up  their  wounds•  I 

He  will  utterly  destroy  death  for  ever. 

And  the  Lord  Ood  will  wipe  ewsy  the  tesr  from  every  face. 

/;  RABBI: 

God*  Lord  of  all  Mankind!  Where  w»re  You  in  our  darkest  hour? 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  proved  to  be  without  parallel.  Iho  Yr1u״do־nn  i-fo 

( ■YnCvl)  \A  ^ V 

besrr  within!  and  •äse  scars  ]■iiiirti  mark  our  [physical  appe  aranc^. guides  uo 

to  the  marked  and  unknown  graves  for  which  we  all  were  (dfes^nedj ^d 

which  so  many  found  their  final  resting  place.  We  think  of  t5i9«ffl^t  this 

hour  of  memorial.  They  were^taken  from  u^^  in  the  fulness  of  their  years 

by  a cause  and  effect  relationship  which  canT^iÄmb^ be  explained^ 


They  were  torn  from  us  without  reason;  their  lives  cut  off  without  con- 
cern  for  children,  loved  ones,  and  friends.  Can  we  ever  be  the  same  a- 
frain?  pray  that  amid  our  questioning  we  may  find  a measure  of  "j 

that  a belief  in  You  will  bring  anriip.׳ ;■■rcjsi?  to  ou]^roubled  heart&,^to 


sAe? 

'U 


OTii־  that  a belief  in  You  will  bring  nnmi»יייזח■ ■ ׳^  to  o 
our  disturbing  memories, .to  our  disquieted  spirits 


'lisu/^jihxo^y  ^ 


RESPO!©IVE  READING  J 

Th•  Lord  ie  ay  s'aophord  | 

I si^ll  not  want•  | 

iia  aakath  me  to  11•  down  In  groan  paaturaa 
Ha  leads  me  gently  beside  tha  tranquil  waters. 

Ha  res toreth  ay  soul.  ^ > 

He  guides  ma  In  the  patria  of  rlgtitaousness  for  His  name  י s sake. 

Yea,  t'iough  I walk  ttirougb  the  valley  of  tlia  shadow  of  death  j 
I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.  י 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  tlaey  comfort  we. 

Surely»  gooiinass  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  daya^of  a^^llfa 


And  I shall  dwell  In  the  House  of ״י׳י׳ י 


C/Clit  fK/SlCAL  SELECTION 

RABBI  I 0 Lord»  (bring  us  together  at  this  hour  of  our  aemorl^ 

and  cause  us  to  continue  In  life  with  fulness  of  heart,  iiay  v/e 
I ramenbar  our  loved  ones  for  good  and  may  we  always  be  vor^hy  of 

' 4®*^  CAitajLjct 

the  they  tiacad.  Together»  as  one  family  which  mourn•»  we 

( atight-hgw  crl)^  out  with  Job* 

COHQSEOATlOHs  (In  Crilaon) 

-.SSnif  ft״  out,  ״Violeno•!״  but  I »■>> ״ ״t  h־t.rd. 

iltu״  bSt  tner«  1 ״ ־° 

H•  hi»  8trlp1>«<l  ae  lt°h*ed. 

And  taken  the  crown  from  m heed. 


HAB3I:  ^ , 

-fp  Kay  the  orov״״  we  bear  now  be  o״e  of  aohlevemert:  a orowo  o goo  - 

u rtU  lift^the  crown  of  the  Good  Name.  Thus,  we 
neaa»  (Jecency»  hono1\ehd)t  4 1(6׳׳  »«g• 

1״£־״״ ... . - ״־ . ״״־.״ ״ 11 ״^■■  “J!?. 

^ י״ ״ ■ • ״ • ־ ' ״ ״«״״ ־ ' ״ .».״־.• ׳ 

״־ ״ .״. ״ ״ ־  s׳ 7 ״־ * ׳ ־ ״״ 

*nd  fao.»  »»»ocl.t.d  with  It.  will  l.«d  u.  to  . “ 

, ^ «nd  tVielr  nsma  will  be 

Ilf•/  ׳'th«n.  In  truth,  thalr  ״»oory  •na  u • 

•ourctjof  bl«»»ln6  •lw»y•. 


V, 


COrtOf’EOATIONi  (In  Unlaoa) 

Ädfl“ 2 ״Sit’.h.ll  1  ״»־״ ־  Tb».7 

I know  U1«t  YOU  csn י י®  from  You. 

Ana  t^t  no  I und.rstood  not 

ThfU-oroT•  iMVe  I  ״,•» ״_  __  I knev  not. 


Th«r.ror•  l״v*  I  5= ״•?®;  ™ VucUI  knev  not. 
ffl*hi2?a’‘o?'‘?Sri  by  tn.  he.rlne  of  tn״  e.r 

'■  IS^rSJorri'übh״•*^  Ä.  «.a  r.pont. 

c/cf/  r7^^/C,fL-  ^eutC-TlOA/  AV^ 

RABBI  * 


Th״  hn».n  .y.  1.  ־ ״״ ״.tlafl.a.  th.  .plrit  nov.r  h.«bl. 

״,n  at  th.  hour  of  loaa.  m8־־־an«  ^ «י‘“״ ‘ י<״ ® ••י•־ 

.galnat  th.  Heave״.,  a.m.r.a1־• ״ ״ . 6״--  but  H.  ap..*״  to  u.  a. 

'!m  to  Job  «md  u.  knou  that  w.  ar.  but  d<־.t  and  •ah... 

^ Th.  hu».״  .pint  ouaila  b.for.  th.  »ort.l  .nd  uhlch  e״«.  to 

i-vusr«  i«  hop«;  there  la  no  exit 
ua  all.  There  la  no  escape  but  tViere  la  nopef 


BOl^n.  Of  Peac.  th.r.  la  no  at.ylns  th.  pou.r  of  fl״.Uty  but 
on.  can  »..t  It  «1th  aisnlty•*■»*  brnnr.  So  then  let  ua  Uv.  our 


days  that  we  too  may  be  remembered  for  good.  Ve  are  inspired 
and  ennobled  as  we  hear  ai^ain  the  names  of  those  who  preceded 
us  and  who  brought  so  much  good  to  our  families»  to  the  family 
of  this  congregation»  to  the  family  of  humanity.  Their  death 

diminishes  us,  their  loss  ia  ours;  we  weep  tears  for  all, (as 
£5  for  our  own^  In  this  hour  of  sacred  memory  we  see 
them  and  becauae  of  what  they  were  to  us  and  all  mankind,  we  are 
comforted•  "Zecher  Tsadik  Livrocho"»  the  memory  of  the  righteous 
ia  for  good  and  we  mention  their  names  for  a blessin^••. 

READING  OF  NAMES 

yiSROh  PRAYER  BnFOiUi:  OPEN  A.Jt 

£L  MOLE  KACjLAKIH 

EADDISH 


YISKOR  •״  MEKORIAL  SERVICE 
^POB  aBBKBW  TABERKACLB  CCHGIiEOATIOH^ 
written  by  RABBI  ROBERT  L.  UEHKAH 
.ponaored  by  DR.  AMD  MR^.  MILTOH  COHEN 
In  memory  of  their  parent•• 

(HOTEt  Tb•  BlbUo.1  P־־6.־״  •IX  foXIbW  th.  tr.nal.tlon  of 
Rabbi  DaTld  d•  Sola  Pool,  «•  found  In  "Tha 
Traditional  Prayer  Book•") 
c/cHj  Muelcal  Selection 

KADBI.  Fro»  tb.  baglnnlng  tb.  ..d ־ •־״.״f  X.ad.  toward  daatb. 

A child  1.  born  and  tb.  aorld  rajol־־.;  «bo  can  tall  »bat  good 
will  coma  of  It  and  wbat  manner  of  bleaslng  will  be  aaaocla-ed 

״w.  Infant  atrugglas  to  make  hla  preaence 
with  ttila  nav  Ufa.  The  Infant  aorugBi־ 

felti  tb.  child  grope ״ ־id  grove  and  gra.p.  toward  that  evar 
elualv.  goal  of  self  fulfill»״־!.  I״  tb.  tortuoua  mannrl.»  of 
fna  youth  on. ־־. ־  the  way  of  the  adult,  throughout  Ufa  »־ 
eeek  to  ־*tend  our  band,  teward  that  « .lob  1.  alwcy.  beyond  our 
graap.  It ״־ ־  not  be.  It  will  not  be.  oura.  Earthly  good., 
human  advantage.,  »ortel  gal־״  find  no  p.rman.־״.  In  the  eobame 
of  thing..  Tb.  ־our.־  of  Ufa, ־ ״  -tt״  bow  pro«lal״g  at  tb. 
out..t,  invariably  lead,  to  It.  own  and.  Tbl.  1.  tb.  manner  of 
Ufa  on  earth,  It  ha.  b..n  tbl.  way  In  the  pa.t  and  1.  tb.  way 
of  Ilf.  for  th.  future, ״ ״r  lov.d  ona.  did  not,  and  w.  can  not. 

aacapa  th.  inavltabla.  Heavenly  Father.  Author  of  Ufa.  ••י י ־ 
0־».  together  to  honor  our  lov.d  on.,  vno  ar.  no  longer  with  u. 
grant  ua  tb.  Inalght  to  ״nd.r.t.nd  that  our  way  on  .arth  .1.0 
lead,  to  death,  help  u.  to  live  our  live.  In  .0  full  a nenne 
that  w.  too  may  b.  remembered  for  good.  Amen. 

hespohsive  reading  I 

Ä-s  u ssavnU“״< « ״ ״ 


II 


Man  la  ilka  a breath 

:118  days  are  18  a pasalng  ahadox• 

In  the  morning  he  flouriahes  and  sprlnga  up  afreah 
By  evening  he  la  cut  doun  and  he  vlthcre• 

Teach  u8  ao  to  count  our  daya 

That  ve  may  attain  a heart  of  wisdom• 

Mark«  0 man«  the  innocent  end  look  on  the  upright. 

For  there  18  a future  for  the  man  of  peace• 

Yea,  God  will  redeem  ray  aoul  from  the  power  of  the  grave 
When  He  receives  me• 

My  flesh  and  ray  heart  may  fall. 

But  the  rock  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  la  God  forever• 

Wherx  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  a 8 It  wea. 

The  aplrlt  shell  return  to  God  who  gave  It* 

And  I In  righteousness  wo1:ld  look  upon  Thy  face 

When  I awake  I shall  be  serene  with  beholding  Thy  likeness•  (Pa• 
SILENT  DEVOTIOMi 

The  hour  of  memory  18  agony  for  the  spirit•  Our  loneliness 
la  accantuated  by  the  realization  of  our  solitary  lives  which  have 
been  lived  over  these  years;  the  seasons  change,  the  days  and 
nights  merge  In  endless  succession/  "l^he  cycle  of  existence  con• 
tlnues  without  heed  to  Individual  needs•  Hy  place  amid  the  scheme 
of  things  continues  as  befox*e  end  yet  only  I know  of  the  hurt,  the 
loneliness,  t'ne  terror  which  have  been  a pert  of  me  because  of  the 
emptiness  of  my  life,  my  home,  ray  family,  ray  existence•  The  smile 
of  ray  late  mother  lingers  In  my  mind  and  It  warms  me  for  ths  cold 
and  hsrah  days  of  combat.  The  strength  of  ray  late  father  ennobles 
and  sustains  me  for  the  daya  of  confrontation  as  I meat  the 
challenges  which  life  h# s to  offer•  The  remembered  love  of  my  wlf< 
brings  a gllmr.er  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  solitude  and  ths 
memory  of  softness  adds  a dimension  of  goodness  and  decency  to  my 
existence•  The  presence  of  my  hue band,  now  no  more,  continues  to 
sustain  me  as  always  for  the  knowledge  of  his  ways  permits  me  to 
see  clearly  the  neede  of  the  future•  Help  me,  0 Lord,  to  find  my 


I 


מיי 


מיי  and  in  tliis  hour  of  memorlfil  ^^^galn  strength  end  courage  and 

N; 

fortitude  to  make  my  way,  Non  my  ovn*  in  »tea  ttgyy  «n4-ye|1r8 
_jfcma-=qrtiJI=^53P*Rt#d  %08ד״•.  /To  carry  on  the  work,  the  beliefs,  the 
values  which  were  representative  of  the  life  of  my  dear  one, 

s 

grant  me  the  insight,  the  perception»  the  will  to  face  tomorrow• 

C/CH:  ' MUSICAL  SELECTION 

RESPONSIVE  READING:  (Biblical  Verses) 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts 
So  shall  I eomfort  you• 

What  man  may  live  and  see  not  death 
Or  cause  his  soul  to  escape  the  grave? 

Resign  yourself  to  the  Lord; 

Wait  patiently  for  Hi»• 

The  Lord  sends  death  and  life; 

He  brings  down  to  the  nether  world  and  brings  up  from  it• 

He  heals  the  broken-hearted 
And  binds  up  their  wounds• 

Ha  will  utterly  destroy  death  for  ever. 

And  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  the  tear  from  every  face. 


Heavenly  Father,  at  this  sacred  hour  our  thoughts  turn  to 
the  dear  ones  of  our  families  who  have  answered  the  summons  from 
on  High;  with  a Father  י s loving  care  you  gathered  them  and  their 
spirit  dwells  in  Your  Presence  •y  But  we  think  now  not  eiily— erf 
Irtiese  who  were  near  and  dear  te  ua  but,  esnill,  of  those  who  died 
by  reason  of  man*8  inhumanity  to  man•  They  were  not  taken  from  us 
in  the  fulness  of  their  years  nor  by  a cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship  which  can  rersonably  be  explained!  They  were  torn  from  us 
without  reason;  their  lives  cut  off  without  concern  for  children, 
loved  ones,  and  friends•  Man* 8 inhumanity  to  man  proved  without 
parallel  in  the  suffering  inflicted  on  those  who  were  part  of  our 
lives,  our  history,  our  faith.  The  scars  we  bear  within  and  the 


RABBI! 


burdanft  which  mar  our  physical  appearance  are  guides  to  the 
marked  and  unknown  graves  for  which  we  were  destined  and  in 
which  so  many  found  their  final  resting  place•  With  an 
attempted  genocide  in  our  psst»  can  we  ever  be  the  same  again? 
Can  we  ever  dare  to  hope  again?  Can  life»  ever  again»  hold 
meaning  for  us  and  for  those  who  come  after  u8?  We  pray  that 
You  bring  rest  to  our  troubled  hearts»  to  our  disturbing 
memories»  to  our  disquieted  spirits•  Amen. 

REöPONSIVE  READING: 


The  Lord  16  my  shepherd 
I siriall  not  want• 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures 
lie  leads  me  gently  beside  the  tranquil  waters• 

He  restoreth  my  soul• 

He  guides  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name*s  sake• 

Yea»  t .ough  I walk  tlu’ough  the  valley  of  tlie  shadow  of  death 
I will  fear  no  evil»  for  Thou  art  with  me• 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me• 

Surely»  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
And  I shall  tlwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord»  forever•  (P8•  23)• 


In  the  midst  of  despair  there  is  hoi^l  While  mourning  we 

/ 

glimpse  a glimmer  of  light•  In  the  ^;klness  of  grief  we  manage 
a smile]  as  the  tear  still  glist^fis  in  our  eye  there  is  the 
memory  of  the  past  to  sustain for  a better  tomorrow•  Hbw 
much  our  loved  ones  meant  to  us  only  we  can  tell»  end  then  only 
in  the  depths  of  our  heart•  MaJi!  yet » Jewish  tradition  has  never 
lingered  on  the  morbid  past  but  has  emphasised  the  meaningful 
future•  To  find  a measure  of  fulfillment»  to  be  complete»  to  see 
the  days  to  come  with  hope  in  behalf  of  one's  family»  friends» 
society  and  Judaism:  this  is  tlie  wholeness  of  life  by  means  of 
which  we  can  well  sanctify  the  Name  of  God•  The  **Kaddish" 


RA3BI : 


V 

pr«y*r  doe«  not  speak  of  death!  whether  we  have  lost  husband 
or  wlfst  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter, 
friend  or  neighbor  It  Is  the  prayer  which  affirms  life* 

Judaism  will  always  approach  the  future  with  hope  end  for  meaning. 
RESPONSIVE  READING t (Biblical  Verses) 

Come,  let  us  return  to  the  Lord 

For  though  It  18  He  who  has  wounded,  ;He  will  heal  us 
Though  He  has  smitten,  He  will  bind  up  our  wounds. 

They  who  pass  through  the  valley  of  weeping 
With  the  highway  to  Thee  in  their  heart. 

Make  It  e place  of  spriiigs# 

As  when  early  rain  clothes  It  with  blessing. 

It  la  better  to  go  to  a house  of  mourning 
Than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting. 

For  that  la  the  end  of  all  :mn 

And  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. 

It  is  the  Lord  who  gives  death  and  gives  life 
Who  brings  down  to  the  grave  and  brings  up  from  It. 

I will  redeem  them  from  the  power  of  the  nether  - world 
I will  redeem  them  from  death. 

0 death,  where  are  your  plagues, 

0 nether-world,  where  is  yor.r  destruction? 

I will  tirn  their  mourning  Into  joy 
And  I will  comfort  them 

And  I will  make  them  glad  after  their  sorrow. 

For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

In  Thy  light,  shall  we  see  light. 

C/CH:  MD'SICAL  SELECTION 

RABBI!  0 Lord,  bring  us  together  at  this  hour  of  our  memories 

and  cause  us  to  continue  in  life  with  fulness  of  heart.  May  we 
remember  our  loved  ones  for  good  and  may  we  always  be  worthy  of 
the  life  they  lived.  Together,  as  one  family  which  mourne,  we 


might  have  cried  out  with  Job! 


VI 


CONOREOATION;  (In  Unlaon) 


Bahold,  I cry  out,  **Violoncel"  but  I am  not  heard• 
1 cry  aloud,  but  there  18  no  justice• 

He  has  stripped  me  of  my  glory. 

And  taken  the  crown  from  51y  heed• 


RABBI J 

But  it  is  not  the  end}  the  crown  taken  from  us  represents 
the  past  while  we  are  the  present  and  Influence  the  future•  May 
we  always  be  worthy  of  the  crown  we  beer  nowt  crowns  of  good- 
ness,  decency,  honor  and  the  crown  of  the  Good  Name.  Thus,  we 
will  reflect  the  beet  we  have  to  offer  on  our  home,  family  and 
society  and,  also,  on  the  Synagogue  of  which  we  are  a part. 

May  we  see  the  future  in  the  light  of  a promises  that  the  past, 
and  those  associated  with  It,  will  lead  us  to  a better  way  of 
life/  Then,  in  truth,  their  memory  and  their  name  will  be  a 
source  of  blessing  slwsys. 

CONGKEOATIONi  (In  Unison) 


Then  Job  answered  the  Lord,  and  saids  Th«»? 

Behold,  I am  of  ssufll  account;  wbiat  shall  I answer  Thee? 

I know  that  You  can  do  everything 

And  that  no  purpose  can  be  withheld  from  You. 

Therefore  have  I uttered  that  which  I vinderstood  not 
Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I knew  not. 

I had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  tlie  ear 
But  now  my  eye  seeth  Thee. 

Wherefore  I abhor  my  words,  and  repent. 


RABBI: 

The  human  eye  18  never  satisfied,  tlie  spirit  never  humble 
even  at  the  hour  of  loss.  In  arrogance  we  raise  our  hand 
against  the  Heavens,  demanding  an  answer  but  He  speaks  to  us  as  He 
did  to  Job  and  we  know  that  we  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 

The  human  spirit  quails  before  the  mortal  end  which  comes  to 
us  all.  There  is  no  escape  but  there  is  hope;  there  is  no  ejclt 
but  one  of  peace;  there  ia  no  staying  the  power  of  finality  but 
one  can  meet  it  with  dignity  and  honor.  So  then  let  us  live  our 


VII 


da;/•  that  w#  too  laay  ha  raraarabared  for  good•  Wo  era  laapirad 
and  ennobled  aa  we  hear  a^^aln  tba  name•  of  thota  v<ho  procadad 
ua  and  who  brought  •0  auch  good  to  our  faiaillaSf  to  tha  fanlly 
of  thia  congregation»  to  the  faiall;^’  of  huiaanity•  Thalr  death 
diffliaia.iaa  u•»  their  loe•  la  oura!  we  weep  tear•  for  all»  aa 
wall  as  for  our  own•  In  thxs  hour  of  eacrad  raamory  wa  ”sea" 
them  and  beoauaa  of  what  they  ware  to  ua  and  all  asanklnd»  wo  arc 
coafortad•  "Zecher  Taadik  JJLvrocho"»  the  memory  of  the  rightaoua 
ia  for  good  and  wa  »ention  their  nafisea  for  a blaaairv.; • • • 

HiSADING  OF 

YISKOH  FhAIEil  Bi.FOiiK  OPEN  A K 

EL  HOLE  iiACHAyan 

KADLISH 


- M£MOßIAL^S£aVIC£j[FGa  HEBBEW  TABEBNftCLE  CÜ1\GREGA'flONj 

written  by  RABBI  ROBERT  I.  LEHMAI\ 

(l\iGTE:  The  Biblical  passages  all  follow  the  translation  of  Rabbi  David 
de  Sola  Pool,  as  found  in  "The  T^ditional  Prayer  Book.") 
sponsored  by  DR.  AND  MRS.  MILTGN  CGHEN^ 

_ in  memory  of  their  parents. 

Musical  Selection 

Froו(JV  the  beginning  the  sequence  of  life  leads  toward  death.  A 
child  is  born  and  the  world  rejoices;  who  can  tell  what  good  will 
come  of  it  and  what  manner  of  blessing  will  be  associated  with  this 

־׳־■» > 

new  life.  The  infant  struggles  to  make  his  presence  felt;  the  child 
gropes  and  g^ws  and  Jtrasps  toward  that  ever  elusive  goaljof  self  ful- 
fillment.  In  the  tortuj^ous  mannerism  of  the  youth  one  sees  the  way 
of  the  adult:  throughout  life  we  seek  to  extend  our  hands  toward  that 
which  is  always  beyond  our  grasp,  acnä  it  can  not  be,  will  not  be,  ours 
Earthly  goods,  human  advantages,  mortal  gains  find  no  permanence  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  The  course  of  life,  no  matter  how  promising 
at  the  outset,  invarlablj^  leads  to  its  own  end.  This  is  the  manner 
of  life  on  earth;  it  has  been  this  way  in  the  past  and  the 

way  of  life  for  the  future.  Gur  loved  ones  did  not,  and  we  can  not, 
escape  the  inevitable.  Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  Lj^fe,  as  we  come 


C/CH: 

RABBI 


together  to  honor  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  longer  with  us 
I us  the  to  understand  that  our  way  on  earth  also  leads 

to  death;  help  us  to  live  our  lives  in  so  full  a manner  that  we  too 
may  be  remembered  for  good.  Amen. 

RESFGNSIVIE  READING: 


Lor(J,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him 

The  son  of  mortal  yf^an  that  T>)0u  takest  thought  of  him? 

Mar  is  like  a breath 

H^s  days  are  as  a passing  shqdow. 

ץ 

I^  t^e  morning  he  flourishes  and  springs  up  afresh 
!By  evening  he  is  cut  down  and  he  withers. 

Teach  us  feo  to  count  our  days 

fhat  we  may  attain  a heart  of  wisdom. 


il 


\ 


Mark,  0 raa^ , the  lטמoceרוt  aמd  look ת ס  the  upright, 

For  there  Is  a future  for  the  man  of  peace. 

Yea,  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave 
When  He  receives  me. 

Mv  flesh  and  ray  heart  may  fall. 

But  the  rock  of  ray  heart  and  mj^  portion  Is  God  forever. 

When  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  It  was. 

The  spirit  5hall  return  to  God  who  gave  It. 


likeness.  (Ps.  8) 


Andlllln  righteousness  would  sap®  look  upon  Thy 
When  I awake  I shall  be  serene  with  beholding  Thy 


8ÄÄ8iSILENT  DEVOTION: 


The  hour  of  memory  Is  agony  for  the  spirit.  Our  Icf^ffellness 
Is  accentuated  by  the  realization  of  our  solitary  lives  which  have 
been  llveA  over  these  years;  the  seasons  change,  the  days  and  nights 
merge  In  endless  succession]  ^he  cycle  of  e)(xlstence  continues  with- 
out  heed  to  Individual  nee^s.  My  plaoe  amid  the  scheme  of  things 
continues  as  before  and  yet  only  I know  of  the  hurt,  the  loneliness, 
the  terror  which  have  been  a part  of  me  because  of  the  emptlne^ 
of  my  life,  my  home,  my  family,  my  existence.  The  smile  of  my^mcth- 
er  lingers  In  my  mind  It  warms  me  for  the  cold  and  harsh  days  of 
combat.  The  strength  of  my^ father  ennobles  and  sustains  me  for  the 
days  of  confrontation  as  I meet  the  challenge  which  life  has  to  offer. 
Thetlov^f  my  wife  brings  a glimmer  of  light  Into  the  darkness  of 
solitude  and  the  memory  of  softness  adds  a dimension  of  goodness 
and  decency  to  my  existence.  The  presence  of  my  husband,  now  no 
more,  continues  to  sustain  me  as  always  for  the  knowledge  of  his 
ways  permits  me  to  see  clearly  the  needs  of  the  future.  Help  me, 

0 Lord,  to  find  and  In  this  hour  of  memorial  to  gain  strengt!} 

and  courage  and  fortitude  to  make  ray  way,  on  ray  own,  in  hin  11  ijr־  rmi 
M ■ iiii^uii  uiL  Jtו1זr 1111 ו,ור-p.diJbo^»  To  carry  on  the  work,  the  be- 


llefs.  the  values  which  were  representative  of  the  life  of  my  dear 
one,  grant  me  the  !)»sight,  the  perception,  the  to  face  tomcrrov 

C/CH:  MUSICAL  SELECTION 


Ill 


RESPONSIVE  READING:  (Biblical  Verses) 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts 
So  shall  I comfort  you. 

What  man  may  live  and  see  not  death 
Or  cause  his  soul  to  escape  the  grave? 

Resign  yourself  to  the  Lord; 

Walt  patiently  for  Him. 

The  Lord  sends  death  and  lire; 

He  brings  down  to  the  nethd^  world  and  brings  up  from  it. 

He  heals  the  broken-hearted 
And  binds  up  their  wounds. 

He  will  utterly  destroy  death  for  ever, 

Ard  the  Lord  God  \iilll  wipe  away  the  tear  from  every  face. 


Rabbi  : 


Heavenly  Father,  at  this  sacred  hour  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 


dear  ones  of  our  families  who  have  answered  the  summons  from  on  High; 
with  a Father's  loving  care  you  gathered  them  and  their  spirit  dwells 

in  Your  Presence.  But  we  think  now  mil  1h^-TT1-־~־prr  l hin  !!ii  1 ! iimim■ 

I.  u ■w.  but,  jaff  , of  those  who  died  by  reason  of  man's  in- 

humanity  to  man.  They  were  not  taken  from  us  in  the  fulness  of  their 
years  nor  by  a cause  and  effect  relationship  which  can  reasonably  be 
explained!  They  were  torn  from  us  without  reason;  their  lives  out 
off  wlthou|5  concern  for  children,  loved  ones,  and  friends#  Man's  in— 
humanity  to  man  proved  without  parallel  in  the  «suffering  inflicted  on 
those  who  were  part  of  our  lives,  ovir  history,  our  faith.  The  scars 
we  bear*  within  and  th^jburdens  which  mar^  our  physical  apnearance  are 
guides  to  the  marked  and  unknown  graves  for  which  we  were  destined  and 
in  which  so  many  found  their  final  resting  pl^ce.  Vfith  sin  attempted 
genocide  in  our  past,  can  we  ever  be^he  same  again?  Can  we  ever  dare 
to  hope  again?  Can  life,  ever  again,  hold  meaning  for  us  and  for  those 
who  come  after  us?  We  pray  that  You  bring  rest  to  our  11«יי1±*ם:3ר  hearts, 
to  our  disturbing  memories,  to  our  disquieted  spiri־!^.  Amen. 

RESPONSIVE  READING; 


The  Lord  is  my  shepherd 
I shall  not  want. 


י 


iv 


He  melket h me  to  lie  down  in  {;reen  pastures 
He  leads  me  beside  the  tranquil  waters. 

He  rostoreth  my  soul. 

He  ^ides  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me. 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
And  I shall  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  forever,  (P8,  23). 


RABUI; 


ץ In  the  midst  of  despair  there  is  hope  I While  moiurning  we  glimpse  a 

glimn^er  of  light,  the  fulness  of  grief  we  manage  a smile^•  as  the 

‘jtear  still  glistens  in  our  eye  there  is  the  manory  of  the  past  to  sustain 
us  for  a better  tomorrow.  How  much  our  loved  ones  meant  % us  only  we 


^ Jewish  tra- 


can  tell,  and  then  only  in  the  depths  of  our  heart. 


dition  has  never  lingered  on  the  morbid  past  but  has  emphaßl^ed  the  mean- 
ingful  future.  To  find  a measiare  of  fulfillment,  to  be  complete,  to  see 
the  days  to  come  with  hope  in  behalf  of  ones  fai/Ly,  friends,  society  and 
Judaism^  this  is  the  wholeness  of  life  means  of  which  we  can  well 
sanctify  the  Name  of  G^od,  The  "Kaddish”  prayer  does  not  speak  of  death; 
,whether  we  have  lost  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  si st- 
er,  or  daughter,  friend  or  neighbor  it  is  the  prayer  which  affirms 

life^  Judaism  ,,ill  always  approach  the  future  f m־  L.1111/־i  and  for  meaning. 


,Biblical  Verses) 


RESPONSIVE  READING;  (fe 


Come,  let  us  return  to  the  Lord 

For  though  it  is  He  who  has  wounded.  He  will  heal  us 
Though  He  has  smitten.  He  will  bind  up  our  wounds. 

They  who  pass  through  the  valley  of  weeping 
With  the  highway  to  Thee  in  their  heart• 

Make  it  a place  of  springs. 

As  when  early  rain  clothes  it  with  blessing. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  a house  of  mourning 
Than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting. 

For  that  is  the  end  of  all  men 

And  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. 


It  is  the  Lord  who  f;Lves  death  and  gives  life 
Who  brings  down  to  the  grave  and  brings  up  from  it. 


V. 

I will  redeem  them  from  the  power  of  the  nether  - world 
I will  redeem  them  from  death, 

O death,  where  are  your  plagjues, 

0 nether-world,  where  is  your  destruction? 

I will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy 
And  I will  comfort  them 

And  I will  malce  them  glad  after  their  sorrow. 

For  \^th  Thee  is  the  foiuitain  of  life, 

In  Thy  light,  shall  we  see  light. 

<^(C^{  K S e t OA/ 

RABBI; 

0 Lord,  bring  us  together  at  this  hour  of  our  memories  and  cause  us 
to  continue  in  life  mth  fulness  of  heart.  May  we  remember  our  loved 
ones  for  good  and  may  we  always  be  worthy  of  the  life  they  lived.  To- 
gether,  as  one  family  which  moums^we  might  have  cried  out  \)rith  Job; 

Xw  Vivbio« 

C ÜNGRFGATI  ON ; ( Togother■ ) 

And  Job  said; 

Behold,  I cry  out,  ”Violence!"  but  I am  not  heard, 

I cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  justice. 

He  has  stripped  me  of  my  glory. 

And  talcen  the  crown  from  my  head. 

RABBI ; 

But  it  is  not  the  end;  the  crown  taken  from  us  represents  the  past 

while  we  are  the  present  and  influence  the  future.  May  we  almys  be  worthy 

CV0u)V> 

of  the  crown  we  bear  now;  crowns  of  goodness,  decency,  honor  and  the ״- ־Pin 
of  the  Good  Name.  Thus,  we  will  reflect  the  best  we  have  to  offer  on  our 
home,  family  and  soc^ty  and,  also,  on  the  Synagogue  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  May  we  see  the  future  in  the  light  of  a promise;  that  the  past^  and 
those  associated  with  it  will  lead  us  to  a better  way  of 

in  truth,  ^töTL  their  memory  and  their  name^be  aS^urce  of  blessing  always. 

C ONGREGATI ON t (in  Uni son) 

Then  Job  answered  the  Lord,  and  said; 

Behold,  I am  of  small  account;  what  shall  I answer  Thee? 

I know  that  You  can  do  everything 

And  that  no  purpose  can  be  withheld  from  You. 

Therefore  have  I uttered  jcbtiRgs  that  which  I understood  not 
Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I knew  not. 

I had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  Xhe  ear 
But  now  my  eye  seeth  Thee, 

Wherefore  I abhor  my  words,  and  repent. 


Vi 


RABBI: 

The  htarnan  eye  is  never  satisfied,  the  spirit  never  humble  even  at 
the  hour  of  loss.  In  arrogance  we  raise  our  hand  againgt  the  Heavens, 
demanding  an  answer  but  He  speaks  to  us  as  He  did  to  Job  and  we  know 
that  we  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 

The  human  spirit  quails  before  the  mortal  end  which  comes  to  us 
all.  Therf  is  no  escape  but  there  is  hope;  there  is  no  exit  but  one 
of  peace;  there  is  no  staying  the  power  of  finality  but  one  Can  meet 
with  dignity  and  honor.  So  then  let  us  live  our  days  that  we  too 
may  l^e  remembered  for  good.  We  are  inspired  and  ennobled  as  we  hear 
again  the  names  of  those  who  preceded  us  and  who  brought  so  much  good 
to  our  fa1תilies,  to  the  family  of  this  congregation,  to  the  family  of 


all  hiunanity.  Their  death  diminishes  us,  their  loss  i^oursj  we  weep 
tears  for  all^as  well  as  for  our  o\m . 11 tli-yf  ^114><!ו^^! 


we  ”see”  them  and  because  of  what  they  were  t o us  and  all  man- 

L i^RocHO'• 

kind,  we  are  comforted.  rtwn וןא-חח ז»^■  r !mi  P]1׳Tri  u 1 1 ’־illj  !■10  ו;!!!  I / 


1ייט  d I ״ ^ mention  their  names  for  a blessing... 


READING  OF  NAMES 
YISKOR  PRAYER  BEFORE  OPEN  ARK 
EL  MOLE  RACIDIMIM 
KADDISH 
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CHOL  IIAMOED  PESACH:  "EAHTH  DAY״ 


INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 on  ths  spec  Sab  of  Chol  HaMoed  Pesach  read  a spec! 
bk  of  Bible:  S-S,  always  assoc  wth  ths  holiday 

2 spks  of  Nature, ^ts  revival  & rebirth;  that  this  is 
the  Springtime /oi*  life  and  history.  ai»d  "fliese  senti- 
ments  of  Pesach  echoed  in  2nd  ^hapt  Song  of  Sngs 

3 For  lo,  the  winter  is  past/the  rain  is  over  & gone; 
the  flower^  appear  on  the  earth/the  time  of  singing 
is  come;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  heard  in  landt' 

4 turtle  = ttjrt le־dove ; noted  not  for  its  singing  bt 
for  unfailing  appearance  with  1st  sign  of  spring, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 whole  ref  to  nature,  its  vitality  and  rebirth  at 
ths  season  special  relevance  to  our  time  wth  its  em 
phasis  on  Ecology 

2 the  situation^  all  about  us  is  so  bad,  ugly  and  so 
polluted  that Nature  of  which  Bible  speaks  no 
longer  recognizable  in  terms  of  what  we  see  ar.  us, 

3 What  we  have  in  our  time  is  a Natvtre  flill  of  waste 

BODY 

A EARTH  DAY 

1 thoughts  which  lead  in  ths  direction  fovmd  express- 
ion  last  Wednesday  as  we  were  observing  Pesach  & so 
many  others  were  talcing  part  in  "Earth  Day"  ! 

2 more  than  250,000  people  took  part  in  various  obser 
vances  in  this  city;  also  in  others;  speeches  and 
teach-ins,  forums  and  the  like  all  designated  to 
call  attention  to  terrible  situation  about  us 

3 but  it  was  interesting  also  to  see  that  in  weeks 
prior  to  ths  day,  and  hopeful 1ץ  afterwards,  in  «^di 
tion  to  talks,  etc,,  people  also  worked  and  cleaned 
up,  and  tried  to  save  natvinl  resources  to  best  of 
thr  ability. 

4 in  short.  Earth . Day  J:ind  of  observance  where  pe^le 
became  involvedj‘^4^3^^i!s  waait  to  live,  breathe  a- 
gain, and  ths  kind  of  involvement  all  to  the  good, 

B PROBLEMS 

1 to  see  pollution  about  us  is  obvious;  ugliness  can 
not  be  denied  espec,  in  big  cities  altho  certain 
parts  of  rural  America  still  clean;  those  with  few 
people,  T^is  equg^tion  no  answer;  must  make  lo^T 
areas  where  there  are  pe^^le  f 

2 cars,  streets:  glass,  cans,  garbage;  air;  deface 

whatever  is  around;  people  throw  litter  & garbage. 
sgsA  Cleanliness  thing  of  the  past  j <10  ! 

3 real  problem  seen  in  but  one  example:  electric  powr 


J-  J- 

which  is  doubling;  every  decade;  cost  of  ths  power: 
air  poil,  water  poll.^  radiation;  or  even  space  for 
power  plants  and  tr^mission  lines!  We  need  power 
־ PEOPLE 

1 most  remarkable  sit\1ation  is  involvement  of  people. 

2 fascinating  st^iidy  of  how  people  have  turned:  inward 

3 from  Viet  ^'*am  to  America;  from  vague  outiide  or  gen 
eral  causes  to  specific  areas 

4 and  even  in  reverse:  from  specific  cleanliness  of 
thr  own  homes  to  areas  outside  it  to  indicate  l^at 
while  "home  is  castle"»  living  area^  extends  beyond 

5 from  feeling  overwhelmed  by  impersonal  problems  of 
world,  people  now  know  they  can  and  they  will  do. 

CONCLUSION 

. GENEi<AL  ^ ^ . 

1 what  all  this  means  is  that  we  have  come  full  cycle 

in  terms  of  references  of  Bible  and  our  own  time 

2 when  we  speaJc  of  Spring,  Nature,  Pesach  and  see  the 
garbage  around  us־,  we  Icnow  that  we  have  failed  o 
live  tip  to  beauty  of  the  past  and  must  mend  our  way 

3 what  with  pesticides  and  pollution  the  green  which 
is  sign  of  Nature  is  being  painted  on,  and  voice  of 
turtledove  is  neither  heard  nor  ±S.  she  seen  because 
of  smog  here  and  elsewhere, 

B JE^aSH? 

1 what  is  Jewish  about  all  this? 

2 only  that  message  of  the  past,  if  we  choose  to  in־* 
terpret  it  and  apply  it,  is  valid  even  in  our  mode: 
and  sophisticated  era 

3 can  this  occasion  of  Pesach  then  not  teach  us  «gain 
a most  valuable  Li^son:  how  modern  is  this  ancient 
faith!  Is  there  a ^»etter,  more  valid  lesson  for  th 
holiday  season?  It  is  of  the  essence;/ 


AMEN, 


Hob,  Tab,,  Sat  AM,  Shabbos  Choi  HaMoed  Pesach; 

April  25,  1970• 
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so  if  nothing  else!  we  ought  understand  process  of 
historical  aasoc  as  it  emerges  in  others,  and  be 
sympathetic  even  if  we  disagree, 

C PREPARATION 

1 ths,  of  course,  simplest  aspect  to  understand  as 
far  as  Pesach  is  concerned 

2 we  must  do  the  pjji/sical  preparations  for  the  hotise^ 
tine  meal,  the  table,  the  family  being  together 

3 but  we  can  apply  the  state  of  preparation  also  to 
a wider  scale;  it  meains  an  active  particpation  in 
the  work  of  helping  others  achieve  the  very|things 
we  have  talked  about,v^ «V, 

Z[.  to  workl^  to  participate , to  make  the  effort  and  to 
join/yothers  in  creating  a better  society  in  which 
freedom  will  not  be  a mere  vague  concept  but  a 
reality,  this  is  the  physical  preparation  in  which 

Tve  must  engage  ■ 

5 it  is  already  an  old  established  Jew!^  principle: 
that  prayer  or  thought  or  idealism  x^itthou“^  action 
is  worse  them  useless;  it  is  a profan  o^/Gds  Name. 


DNCI^USION 
GENERAL 

1 it  is  possible  to  draw  the  parallel  between  what 
we  experience  this  day  in  terms  of  our  socj^ty 
i^nd  the  sitiaation  which  existed  centuries  ago,  in׳- 

2 that  is  why  the  special  nature  of  S,  HaGodol  vital 
B SPECIFIC 

1 for  in  final  analysis  the  meaning,  message  and  in- 
tent  of  this  occasion  is  in  realm  of  spiritual 

2 we  m\xst  stand  committed,  we  must  have  a way  of  li:^ 

we  must  follow  a very  definite דר« ־ 

our  outward  manif est ^Obions 
no^ meaning, 

3 the  spirit  and  the  body,  then, 
action,  the  aincient  and  modern 


belief: or  else 
of  concern  are 

as  well  as  prayer  &. 
unite  at  ths  time 


shall  festival  of  freedom  be  real  for  all 


for  then 
manlcind . 
AMEN. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M. , April  18,  1970 
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SIIADBOS  IIAGODOL•.(  ^70 

INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 ths  a special  S,  prior  to  Pesach 

2 nt  only  do  we  rd  special  Haft  port,  bt  in  former  yr 
ths  the  occas  when  laws  of  forthcom  holiday  explnd, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 more  so  in  our  time,  three  elements  involved 

2 a-  our  expectation  in  terms  of  freedom 

b-  our  association  with  the  process  of  history 
c-  our  physical  preparations  for  Passover, 

BODY 

A EXPECTATION 

1 as  the  festival  of  the  Exodus  draws  ever  nearer  in 
terms  of  time,  surely  the  expectations  which  are  a 
part  of  freedom  come  to  the  fore 

2 we  as  Jews  know  what  to  expect;  what  responsibi lit- 
ies  amd  oblig  freedom  imposes  but  we  can  not  blind 
ourselves  to  expectations  which  are  a part  of  othrs 

3 freedom  is  a very  meaning^ful  concepts,  as  well^to 
those׳ who  are  not  Jews  but  who  still  find  theraselvs 

-4h-o  proragg — »f  being  enchained  & enslaved 

4 what  of  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the  disturbed,  the 
ill,  the  defeated,  the  hungry?  Who  is  to  say  that 
their  yearning  for  freedom  is  any  less  real? 

5 on  the  contrary,  as  our  trad  teaches:  *‘hiif  no  one  is 
free  if  one  is  still  enslaved,  so  we  must  under- 
stand  the  (ffrive  for  freedom  in  otl)ers;  they  seek  a 
release  from  their  bondage  and  Icnowing  of  our  holi- 
day,  find  their  frustrati(  a ever  more  increased, 

B ASSOCIATION 

1 as  we  ob_Jerve  then  and  celebrate,  know  that  we  must 
associate  ourselves  With  the  process  of  history,  & 
with  the  forces  of  historical  movement 

2 we  do  this  as  Jews  as  we  sit  to  the  Seder,  read  the 
Haggadah,  participate  in  the  ritual  of  prayer,  ^‘^arx 
but  as  this  holds  true  for  us,  so  for  others  as  wel 

3 the  others  yearning  to  be  free , striving  upward,  hop 

ing.to^r^ce  their  way  also  find  movements  & ideals 
and  find  the  inspiration  nectfs^ary 

4 they  strive  for  new,  i^ejitity , sense  of  cohesion,  a 
belief  in  themselves'JI^and  all  this  is  nothing  new  in 
the  annals  of  world  history 

5 we  well  remember  the  movements  of  nationalism  which 

caused  gd  & bad  on  world  stage;  through  language, 
manner  of  dress,  attitudes  even  more  ***  * I than 

geog  location,  people  found  themselves 

6 and  this  true  of  Jews  also  re:  Zionism  in  late  19th 


YISKOR:  PESACH  I97O.  ^ 

Friends,  do  you  recall  the  events  of  two  weeks  , a«;j6?(  Tile  crew^^(2^f-<Ap^ 
13  prepared  Tor  its  mission  anti  the  world  went  ri/)^׳/t 

a flicker  of  interest,  ffif  course,  at  one  point  oui^^^^Tlpd^  li:yO?<^ed  on  this 


procedure  when  in  an  almost  amusing  incident  oi  e of  th^ atronauts  had  to  be 
replaced  by  another  because  of  a sus־J5ected  German  measles.  Those 

of  us  who  thought  about  it  at  all  found  the  situation  almost  ironic  that  in  a 
world  of  such  sophisticated  technology^  which  send  )(  rx£n  walk%Mf:  on  the 

moon,  we  had  not  yet  been  able  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  measles!  On 


parties  really  concerned  with  the  fate  of 


orw^ 


the  day  of  lift-off  itself  the 


the  new  moon  venture  were  those  at  Mission  Control,  But  all  this  changed  soon 
thereafter  in  a terrifying  moment  of  anxiety;  the  blase  attitiides  were  soon 
stripped  of  their  hard  veneer.  Wi-th  real,  genuine,  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
concern  we  began  to  follow  the  horrendeous  flight  of  the  stricken  "bird"  and, 

ו(  II 

with  others  around  the  world,  prayed  it  down  to  safety.  It  is  reported  that 
40  million  people  watched  the  splashdown  ten  days  ago;  to  put  it  mildly;  quite 
a few  more  than  those  who  were  interested  enough  to  watch  blast-off! 

What  is  the  lesson  of  all  this?  That  danger,  terror,  tragedy,  the  vmex- 

pected  and  the  fate  of  man  hr^ging  in  the  balance  fascinates  us  and  captures 

our  undivided  attention  while  the  normal,  the  routine,  the  everyday  leaves  us 

casually  indifferent  sind  blase.  The  lesson  is  even  more  applicable  and  mean- 

ingful  in  terms  of  the  ocCj^^sion  which  brings  us  together  at  this  solemn  moment. 

We  talce  those  we  love,  those  we  have,  those  who  are  steadily  at  our  side  for 

grjifljted  duidng  much  of  our  time  together;  we  ־ifiep*w  that  we  belong  one  to  the 

other  whether  it  be  husjjand  or  wife,  mother  and  father,  parent  and  child,  broth 

er  and  sister,  fhere  is  in  this  pleasant,  and  calm  continuity  a 

feeling  of  naturalness;  life  continues  in  us  for  us זי ג! thout  mf>ment  of 

hesitation,  concern  or  qualitative  evaluation.  We  live  our  life  from  day  to 

day  and  nothing  whatever  disturbs  «Ä; except  the  small,  almost  trivial  problems, 

much  like  the  measles,  which  arcf^af  fl  ictions  which  come  to  all  of  us.hEP♦־/  are 

taken  in  stride  and  barely  cause  a ripple  of  anxiety.  But,  then,  in  a moment 
of  terror  and  fear ו«!1ק1ויו.1־» ^ ו-רז! ו^  comes  the  unexpected,  the  tin- 


LOWriE 


knowiJand  here  the  anal0£7y  with  Apollo  13  ends.fiS^  whA.»«  ^hmy דדזיו^ י% 

' jtjouOtU  ^ 

make  their  way  to  safety  but  in  the  caye  of  ouryycatastrophe , tj^i^’e  is  a finality 

from  which  there  is  no  recourse.  It  is  the  moment  of  death;  the  stricken  memb- 

er  of  our  fgunily  falls  and  there  is  no  chance  of  revival.  The  specter  of  xmre- 

licved  finality  is  always  before  us  and  we  can  not  live  our  lives  again  in  quit 

the  s^ne  fanner  as  heretofore.  We  took  for  granted,  we  were  blase,  we  ovi^sider 

ed  the  relationships  as  normal  but  now  the  awesome  realizatim  of  our  tragedy 

will  not  let  us  go,  ?ן׳סמו he  moment  of  memory  is  one  of  sadness  not  only  in  terms 


;erms 


of  whom  we  have  lost  but  of  the  opportunities for  being  aware  that 

A A • J) 

relationship  unique  and  not  commonplace,  that  one  of  love  and  not 

call  for  being  blase,  that  it  was  something  good  and  special  aij^  we  ought  not ס/ ל 

have  taken  it  for  granted.  Butyytoo  late;  our  loved  ones  are  gone. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  should  resolve  that  We  must  never  again  take  our  dear 

}LrUJ. 

ones  for  granted^•  t^hat  we  do  our  best  to  cherish  and  uphold  those  we 

love  because  of  their  special  place  in  relation  to  ourselves.  Certainly,  with- 
out  fear  of  bragging,  I can  safely  say  that  this  is  the  attil^de  broiight  to  the 
fore  here  at  our  Hebrew  Tabernacle;  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us  are  fully 
appreciated  and  ^al^^ays  will  be  a part  of  our  congregationallfami ly,  '!here  are 


so  many  who  have  done  so  much  over  the  years  to  sustain  this  House  of  God  and  \ 

YO”'“,«-  ftA,A־׳>  i-0 

are  grateful  beyond  the  measvtre  of  mere  words.  But  we  urge  you  to  join/ץthat 
long  list  of  servants  of  the  Almighty  who  by  their  deeds  and  sacrifice  are  in- 


s cribed  in  the  annals  of  otir  Synagogue;  if  you  wiint  to  have וו־- ך  - i ! li^t 

ed  foijhonor  and  glory  and  special  remembrance,  help  us  to|the  fullest  of  ^our 

ability.  By  linj(ing  their  names  with  ours,  and  their  deeds  with  what  we  repre- 

sent,  we  know  that  as  long  as  this  Temple  stands  thdr  deeds  and  words  aiid  lives 

will  always  be  a part  of  that^^rhich  is  remembered  for  good  and  for  meaning;  we 

can  never  be  blase  about  those  who  served  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  Judaism. 

Ji, 


Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  give,  to  ־,us tain  us  *wsrl^them, 

riti — ili  t 1 ( י ו *c.  t ׳.V  • L . = ’•>— ■j  4:%!^  !1 , ו ^ -r  r\-r■ ינ ו  !i^r■  — 4- a 

^ ד " 

Within  the  context  of  our  faith  no  one  is  talcen  f^  granted  for  we  all 
serve  that  special  purpose  of  bringing  to,\life  the  word  of  God.  Won't  you  help 
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UHEM  THE  MOON  IS  IN  THE  SEVENTH  HOUSE 

AND  JUPITER  ALIGNS  UITH  MARS 

THEN  PEACE  UILL  GUIDE  THE  PLANETS 

AND  LOVE  UILL  STEER  THE  STARS 

THIS  IS  THE  DAWNING  OF  THE  AGE  OF  AQUARIUS 

HARMONY  AND  UNDERSTANDING 

\ 

SYMPjJTHY  AND  TRUST  ABOUNDING 

NO  MORE  FALSEHOODS  OR  DIRISIONS 

GOLDEN  LIVING  DREAMS  OF  VISION 

MYSTIC  CRYSTAL  REVELATION 

AND  THE  MINDS  TRUE  LIBERATIONS 
AQUARIUS 


ISRAEL: 


INTRODUCTION 
A GEneral 

1 ths  S eve  want  to  begin.  2 Paרב■fc  report  on  recent  trp 

to  Igrael  ^ 

2 two  wks  ago  spoke  on  experience  in  superficial  terra 

bilths  Sabb  eve  & next  want  to  dea3|wth  issues  in  grt 
erketail 

3 fr  sake  of  convenience,  divide  disc  into  lead, 

B SPEBIFIC 

1 of  course,  idea  of  group  of  US  rabbis  coming  to  raee 
in  Israel  on  official  basis  for  1st  tine  has  bixilt- 
in  advantages 

2 doors  open  to  us  & we  were  received  by  leadership 
probably  more  freely  than  by  some  other  grps  or  ind 

3 and  some  key  gvt  officials  took  time  out  to  meet  us 
explain  process  of  gvt  and  gvt  thiiUcing,  and  in  so 
doing  they  provided  us  V^h  iaislght  into  Isr  mentalt 

4 can  draw  general  conclusion  that  the  leadership  ma^ 
up  of  intellectuals,  thinkers,  scholars;  lÄ^on*  so  thr 
anywhere  else. 


BODY 

A NOT  UP  TO  PAR 

1 many  people  spoke,  not  all  of  = caliber 

2 Benjamin  Mazar,  Arched  & Gershom  Sholom,  Prof  Emer 
poor  speakers  and  highly  specidized 

3 Avraham  ־^^axinan.  Pres  of  IfU  fine  person  but  address 
limited  to  education 

Git t Ison;  impressed  by  oxm  achievement  in  declaring 
Independence  Day  on  official  calendar  of  Refrm  Jews 
and  that  event  took  place  during  his  administration 
a matter  of  pure  historical  accident 

4 Ben  Gurion,  grand  old  man,  but  senile;  rambled  on  f 
hour  and  tossed  off  irreverent  and  inconsequential 
remarks  on  occasions  where  issue  deadly  j,erious; 
for  example:  fciho  is  Jew?  ^\nyone  who  says  so;  light, 
casual  remark  and  not  in  keeping  with  spirit  of  the 
day  in  country  tom  by  tliis  question  ajxd  searching 
for  answers  of  substance! 

B KOLLEK 

1 exuberant , ebullient  personality  who  stood  on  table 
in  cafeteria  of  MusXe’Jm  and  in  15  min  touched  on 
heart  of  basic  issues  facing  city 

2 Jerusalem  has  many כ ןrobleras  and  of  same  intensity 
as  all  other  municipalities;  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
"holy”  city  deg;  not  malce  it  easier  to  goveim, 
joining  old  to  new,  Arab  to  Jewish  are  obvious  prob 
lems  for  adminisl;rator : police,  car  ge  gist  rati  on , 
health,  sanitation,  security  and  safeguards 
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but  there  ar4.also  the  jiot  so  obvious  problems.  Ber 
a city  of  old  people!  come  from  all  oyer  world  di 
there!  thus,  old  people  ־md  their  paryrcular  prob  1ms 
1!  finaAcial  security,  health,  transportation, 

ms  units  ^ince  old,  ortho  people  can  t climb  steps 

In  hip־h  rise  apt  to^iildlngs • ■n  % oL  a ^ 

5 also,  more  highly  educ  population,  more  JJhD  by  % 

J than  in  any  other  city  of  the  country;  thxs  go^ 
for  intellect  level  but  not  good  for  skills,  trades 
mechanics  and  this  a serious  matter. 

6 Labor  is  in  Negev  for  higher  wages  but  not  in  Jerus 

7 very^find^?^gd  talk  on  practical  aspects  of  cxty  lif 
^ and  aspects  which  we  would  never  consider  on  r own 

1 polished  diplomat,  suave,  brilliant,  prose,  |)leasre 

a rannCde^sJ-d^^^fpclicics  if  you  don’t  under- 

hem^victor^^s^for  peace  & va.1״ulshed  for  uncon.ll 
tional  surrender 

Rev  and  terrorists  are  not,  by  def,  descendant s of 
Jefferson  and  Robespieree!  forget  ends  rath«•  th.u 

concentrating  on  the  means  .«,־ ^ 5 ■ ר!׳״-.r 

Make  distinction  between  Israel  of  n^^׳s  ^d  ^^^^^.ty 
Are  always  ready  to  talk  peace  but  is  it  so  im- 

possible  to  meet  face  to  face? 
why  don’t  they  let  ns  live  and  create 
3 taagedy  of  1970  Israeli  is  tragedy  of  the  Jew 
advantages  of  peace  are  obvious• 

^1  quiet,  gentle,  kind  old  Jewish  mother;  not  in  fash 
ion  but  highly  intelligent  & by  force 

2 the^ever  J blood  touched  soil,  can’t  be  driven  out 
what  happend  to  ths  country  when  we  ^«je  ^lot  here? 
only  ws  loved,  cherished, 
we  made  it  come  alive ^ ^ 
war  of  attrition;  grt  danger  for  mental  sta^bility 
bee  not  the  convent! ona:^war  we  can  fijbt  & win 
Q & A:  newspaper  art^fle;  give  back  territories, 

is  loss  of  life  worth  it 

״a  father  burying  his  son  can  xay  anything 
Devastating 
CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL  ^ • v, 

1 other  speakers  of  grt  Interest  and  on  high  level 

2 Lputy  of  Knesset  spoke  at  length  on  new  Law  of 
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Return  and  its  implications  in  fascinating  talk; 
also  tied  us  of  Golus  to  those  in  Eretz;  listed  the 
major  differences  between  power  of  Knesset  and  that 
qm  Congfess  so  that  two  systems  of  gvt  stood  out 
sxark  & clear  and  we  all  learned 

3  had  feeling  that  all  leaders  were  of  generally  high 
caliber  and  tiaily  concerned  with  needs  of  people^׳ 
•ssja*l  had  welfare  and  KJellbeing  of  all  in  mind 
B SPECIFIC;  ^hazar 

1 bsEst  example  wasZalman  Shazar,  President  of  Israel 

2 frfltil,  benjf  , gentle  old  11^ן1י  pf  80;  met  and  enter- 
tained  us  at  his  House  ■*״ 

3 spoke  of  problems,  personalities,  prog^^ams  of  Kef  or! 
throughout  world  and  in  Israel;  knew  in  depth 

4 groatiest  insight  before  his  talk  to  vxs ; was  late. 

Why?  Bee,  studying  Gemorah  wth  friends,  I 

5 at  80!  Comparable  sittiation  possible  in  US?  I 

6 ths  kind  of  dedication  to  tradition  and  intellect  & 
Culture  gives  living  proof  to  phrase  of  Isa  of  the 
past  and  come  alive  again  literally  in  otir  time;  , 

n ^ ^ /('Pa/  ■> 

"for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law  & wor4  of  Gd 
from  Jerusalem"• 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  April  3!  1970, 


PESACH;  Ist  DAY;  1970. 

Friends,  in  the  resent ly  popular  book,  ”The  Jewish  Mystique”  by  Ernest 

van  den  Haag  the  author  mcdioo  ז»^■  vory  Äfter  discussing 

/ <x-׳ 

the  pros  and  cons  of  Jewish  life  in  rather  general  terms  sfenific- 

ant  observation#  11  i n "  ־י*^ ־  research  of  a sociologi st  ,yy that  high-mobi  1 ity 

peoples  aind  nations  have  a greater  tendency  to  dilute  their  faith  than  those 
which  tend  to  remain  static  or  local,  ^^an  den  Haag  beliores  that  Jewish  life 
in  America  is  in  great  danger  because  of  the  three-fold  evil  of  intermarriage, 
assimilation  and  secularization  and  he  draws  the  inference  from  statis- 

^cs  For  example,  the  high  prestige  and  highly  mobile  nationalities  such  as 
English,  Swedes  and  even  Germans  intermarried  more  frequently  than  others 

while  such  nationalities  as  the  Irish  and  Italiens  rarely  interinarried.  On 


the  lowest  scale  of  this  problem,  of  course,  were  the  Jews  'u י ׳ u1  1 Tmi  until 

became  a part  of  the  mobility  which  characterized  America  in  the  expand- 
ing  19th  and  20th  century.  In  concrete  terms  this  meant  that  intermarriage 
among  recent  Jewish  immigrants  was  only  but  in  the  second  generati  n it 

jiamped  to  10. and  in  the  third  it  expanded  to  17.9^•  '^here  are  variant 
factors,  of  covirse,  because  it  depends  whether  ^^ews  settle  in  New  York  or 
some  other  large  city  where  many  Jews  are  available  or  in  Iowa,  where 

very  few  Jews  live.  For  example,  in  Iowa  between  1953  and  1959 (a  minimum  of 

36.#^  and\a  maximum  of  53.6ל^  of  all  marriages  of  Jews  involved  a Gentile  also 

/ gJW  (VU.  •-o' 

These  figures  merely  indicate  the  trend  ^im  I .itaa- analyzed  by  our  quthor: 

that  Jewish  life  is  being  adversely  affected  by  our  ability  to  move  vertically 

and  horizontally  from  the  sociological  points  of  view;  b et ter^jeduca- 

jtion  MiOT-  mrnH,  higher  incomes,  read  more,  buy  more  and  travel  more  thnn  mo^ 

The  mobility,  t/|pßrefore,  which  we  have  always  treas- 

ured  uJithuuL  !■nTol-i  ati  HI  UHI  n »1  Ij■  led  upward  socially  and  economical!; 

but  alii^t^^!tr^s  an  unmistalcable  SBOiJUr  and  assimilationist  tendency. 


ured 


The  reason  for  bringing  this  series  of  statistics  to  your  attention  is 
not  merely  to  frighten  you,  there  is  reason  for  concern,  but  rather  to  in- 


n a religioiis  occasion  which  is  deeply  and  irrevo- 


quire  into  the 


cably  associated  with  none  other  than  the  principle  of  mobility;  on  a literal 


as  well  as  on  a spiritual  level.  Passover  is  an  occasion  which  s^iks  of  move- 
raent,  a journey,  and  if  mobility  is  so  dangerous  a procedure  .v;e  do  well 


■״׳*<■׳ ׳  I II 


to  pause  at  this  juncture  aS  ask  some  rather  basic  qiiestions . 

0 1■ .  1 1 ! !י« י! ! י^יי^יי י  t lin •ו1ז־רחו־1ו- ו —■■rr  m - — ר ^ ■ I 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  pdrtlnent 
at  this  season  but  as  those  of  the  past  knew  where  tj^  were  going  It  Is  Just 
as  much  our  right  to  ask  the  sense  and  mood  of  our 


for  our  good  or  äaa^^a  furtherance 


mobility  of  the  year  5730^ or  1970, 


of  the  basic  afflictions  which  plague  our  strong  continuity  toflay^^s-w'i  11  ־ וd 
a.  the  BgyptialÄ’^^t'h’e^plagues  In  their  day^:  intermarriage,  assimilation  and 

secularization.  Is  thi*pwhere  oiir  mobility  will  take  us  or  do|ve  have  a ce? 
In  short,  Where  are  we  going?  and  it  is  perhaps  a question  long  overdue. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  question  is  relevant  in  this  age  of  great 
mobility  for  the  distinctions  and  divisions  of  Ajnerican  Jewry  id^th  which  we 
have  always  been  able  to  Identify  ourselves  are  slowly  bi  t steadily  dissapear- 
ingl  The  question  asked  in  Israel:  "Who  is  a Jew?"  finds  little  concern  a- 
mong  us  here  but  might  better  serve  a purpose  if  paraphrased:  "Who  is  a re- 
llgious  Jew?"  for  it  is  in  this  context  that  the  lines  of  definition  are  be- 
ing  It  is  no  longer  a matter  of  the  convenient  label  of  ortho- 

doxy,  conserj^ative  or  reform;!—״״-  these  lines  ate  being  crossed  a..d  erased 
and  transgressed  daily,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  basic  limits  of  definl- 
tlon  are  simply  no  longer  recognizable.  I In  the  w^  sense  of  the  problem: 

are  those  Jews  who  never  attend  a service  reform  by  definition,  ar.  the  Shorn- 

a■? /״Jo  ■hhAi״  homfis♦  aTG  "the  COTl— 


er  Shabbos  Jews^  orthodox  if  they  flu^- jr״V.  outside  thir  homes,  are  the  con- 
servatives  conservative  because  they  must  wear  hats  but  may  drive  to  Schul? 


י \j\)  INI  ג ו j י 

/ 

Jewish  life  has  tended  to  obliterate  the  la;^s;[^we  are  Jews 

eat  bagels  or  go  to  Miami  or  believe  in  Kosher-style  or 

ejJT 

...  ■ 1 L.  _1-<  •-*Wi  4 ר A 1 ■K*  ר סי׳ ד ^ eoncenti 


In  America,  perhaps  more  so  than  anywhere  else 


because  we 


on  such  an  occasio^iet-Matzohs  but,  all  the  while,  our  religious  conception 
of  ourselves  is  declining  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  question  of  where  we 
are  headed^  as  our  mobility  upward  Increases^is  very  real  since  the  three  basi 
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oataeorles ״ ״  longer  apply  1״  their  old  setting.  Ve  must  confront  a ne«  divi- 
Sion ״״ ־one  us.  there  ia  the  observant  Je«  «ho  is  «hat  «e  «ould  call  religious 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  ther.  is  the  non-observant  Je«  and  he  is  non-religious 


keeping  «ith  the  spirit  of  our  day  and  age,  to  be  non-religl ous  and  to 
be  a Je«‘^no  longer  4..  ■I  f .1  mutually  exclusive.^  temJ״u.eema־-y50■ 

and  taj^note:  th^i^eher  th^rson^he נס^ ס^  mo^values , the  ״,ore 
he  rZves  him^from  ■^otive^ooiati^ityir/ peo,Ve  *י® 

a/Z  beoa,i«/of  his  b/Zh,  or,^versioa^r  01  r9ti^rei  si  on . ILt  profession- 

als  are  just  waking  up  the  fact  that  «hen  the  Je« 


als  are  just  waking  up  U /a׳-»-״  it־־?-״ 

us  ״I  a«  not  religious״  not  a^pt  t^s  di  St.  he  «as 

telling  the  truth  «hlle  «e  «ere  afraid  to'^^^t.  While  orthodoxy,  oonser, 

vatism  and  reform^li^a^^  becoming  not  mei-ely  blurred  but  meaningless,  the 


line^  between  «ho  is  a religious  Je«  and  «ho  is  n^t  becoming  clearer,  more 

and  more  sharply  into  focus.  As  you  exit  from  slavery  into  the, 
^^ilityTWlTal  and־־;;™aT;Zof  freedom  into  which  oatagory  will  you  fit7 

״ would  seem  to  me  that  we  can  draw  on  three  m^r  criteria  to  answer 

the  question  of  "Who  is  a religious  Jew?"  and  perhaps  not  so  strange  each  of 
these  three  elements  is  represented  in  terms  of  this  holiday  and  its  ritnal. 
first  and  foremost,  the  religious  Jew  must  al^ign  hlmaOlf  with  the  historical 
process  of  his  people,  as  we  do  in  terms  of  the  Seder  ceremony.  A Jew,  no 

4-  vs  w w Classifies  himself  according  to  exiting  denominations,  c^  not 

,״atoer  how  he  olassrfie־  , 


be  considered  a religious  Jew  unless  and  until  he  ' 'י. ״ ׳(!' - י  a  ״ ״ .״10«£ ־ 

With  the  phrase  "A  wandering  Armeen  was  my  father״  or  can  hold  up  the  Matzoh 

to  say.  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction.  He  does  this  in  terms  of  the  Seder 
and  also  in  terms  of  the  other  customs  and  ceremonies,  holidays  and  holydays, 
which  mark  the  lifetime  of  the  Jew. 

With  the  historical  process  this  is  ,:.utTially  more  so, 

Jew  and  not  be  religious.  It  is  the  sa״,e  concept  as  when,  a month  ago,  «־ 
stood  before  the  Western.  Walling  Wall  in  Jerusalem.  On  the  surface  cf  it, 
those  Wre ־ ״re  stones,  ^d  we  stood  before  them  in  a terribly  cc״m.«Plal  en- 
slronment,  with  superstition  rampant  and  decorum  non-existent.  But  1 consldei 
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myself  a religious  Jew  and,  therefore,  these  were  more  than  mere  stones.  In 
front  of  nry  eyes  lyLUn י.-«וויוו.1ג ו  traditio  ally  Mm  a jiiT.  a «—*1^  the  Temnle  and  it  is 
with  this  hi3torical^;<^1*1jiM^  that  I associate  myself.  One  can  not  be  a Jew 
and  feel  emptiness  at  such  a moment J This,  then,  is  of  the  first  order:  if  we 

want  to  go  in  the  direction  of  being  a religious  Jew,  we  miist  acknowledge  and 

« 

identify  ourselves  and  participate  in  the  historical  process.  *hT  LIju׳■  Jim#• 

Secondly,  to  be  a religious  Jew  and  to  know  where  we  are  going  we  must 
know  our  tradition!  A people  can  as  little  endure  amnesia  as  can  an  individun 
We  must  understand,  we  who  want  to  be  religious  Jews,  that  ShaJcespenrd , Eöas’^■^ 


mus  or  Goethe  am  not  the  sole  antecedents  of  our  tradition;  we  (hav^  also»*׳״  a 
literature^ vrtwHr*■■׳  may  not  be  as  well  known  to  the  outside  world  as  the  others 
but  xvteMi  has  helped  to  shape  us  in  terms  of  character,  morality  and  ethics 

to  the  very  sameewtent,  if  not  more  so.  I refer /not  merely  to  Isaiah,  Jere- 


mi ah,  Amo  the  Psalmist  but  to  Ibn  Gabirol,  flid  iiinritnM  ! , Judah  ^aLevi  and 


V✓ 

countless  others.  Furthermore,  our  tradition  is  not  only  to  be  understood  in 
terms  of  '•I'orah;  rather  our  philosophy  is  just  as  meaningful  when  seen  from  the 


or  th@  more  modem  Rosenzweig. 


point  of  view  of 


tify  ourselves  exclusively  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Our  problem  is  guite 
different  from  that  of  the  Xian  w«=£=e:^,  for  example,  for  he  is  Influ^i^d  by 
definition  u...  ■■xn h nW  J n.s-^ye-rsi «on  but  our  message,  to  be  'Jew- 

׳77. ז ר  w.w/ 


as  such.  And,  again,  there  is  no  lit'iit  at 


ish,  must  constantly  be 


all  as  to  how  much  or  how  deeply  one  should  know  the  tradition;  orthodox  Jews 
are  as  Icnowl  edge  able  or  as  ignorant  as  Reform  Jews  ancj/vrice-vers  a for  as  the 
mobility  of  our  time  pushes  us  upward  and  towards  the  sectilar,  our  time  for 

and  contemplation  of  the  religious  decreases  in  direct  pr^ortion.  Again, 
religious  Jew  is  a goal  of  worth  and  this  concept  has  no  relation  at  all 


to  other,  former  designations.  If  you  want  to  be  identified  in  our  time  as 
religious,  you  must  know;  or,  as  an.  older  tradition  states:  an  ignorant  man 
can  not  be  pious.  And,  of  course,  this  is  what  the  Haggadah  and  the  Seder 

are  all  about:  to  teach,  to  relive,  to  make  us  aware. 

Lastly,  the  man  who  wants  to  be  religious  or  whom  we  on  ^ccept  as  such  , 


V. 


״ever  afraid  to  ,uesti־״״  o״  t.״״ ־ ־trary.  only  *He  individual  who  is 
certai״  tdat  he  has  all  the  answers,  he  is  suspect  at  all  ti״.e־.  The  idea.  ״ 
course,  is  not  to  question  without  rhyme  or  reason,  or  to  dissect  in  a spirit 

, ״ ־,uch  less  seeking  to  destroy  the  fiber  and  fabric  of  Jewish- 

of  contrariness,  much  less  e, 

^ ^Tl  a ־»uirit  of  honest,  legitimate  and  meaningful 

ness  but.  rather,  to  Ue 

/י  reason  in  good  faith.  If  we 

inquiry,  f»*'  ßnly  ^s  a man 


of  A-serica־.  Jewry  want  to  know  where  we  are  headed  in  this  era  of  nobility,  w 
nust  allow  ourselves  to  ask  deeply  and  pertinently  without  fear  of  the  answer 
or  where  the  dimensions  of  questioning  will  lead  us.  It  isbf^er  to  seek  and 

PC  disturbed  than  to  remain  silent  and  have  ones  spirit  enchased.  And  as  thi 

• 4-  ^ o aicrw  valid  for  each  and  every  raai 

is  valid  for  religion  in  general  terms  xt  is  also  valid  tor  ^ 

^ H to  rrow.  to  stretch  hi^nind,  to  mature,1־«a־fc-*»1? 

^ i^j  III  Jill T ill  finds  more  peace  in  the 

• 1 • j_  - - Vv  י - .. . ; ■ ^- ז * ja— J-  י ' i-  k- 
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questioning  tha*  in  drabness  of  his  closed  mind.  And,  of  course,  th^  ery 
sa״.e  principle  is  endorsed  at  the  Seder.  With -wi■.  (^,estions^asked. 

not  by  the  achxlts  m.l,u 111 ״  ■wurswer  vi-M,  Uu  11  Mug  tbLtHrLquü. 
but  by  the  children  in  whom  the  right  and  privilege  of  questioning  is,  or 
should  be.  instilled  as  at  ad״  early  an  age 

Jewry  to  a far  greater  deg^e  : 

^ ’{;^:^Ä^f'^rh^te"'״-־  ^afi״  ^ affluence,  sc 

ial  acceptance  and  higher  education  lead^  a, 1 too  often  to  biasings  of  a du 
Pious  nature־  intermarriage,  assimilation  and  secularization.  As  we  move,  an 
terms  of  life  and  in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  this  festi|&,l,  we  must  ־now  also 
״here  ^e  are  going.  Our  Jewish  world  is  being  divided  into  new  areas  of  con 
cem־  the  religious  and  the  non-religious  Jew.  I want  to  be  known  and  iden 
Jllfied  as  a religious  Jew:  consequently.  I participate  in  the  Seder,  know  my 
tradition  and  ask  the  pertinent  questions.  If  you  follow  suit,  where  will 
this  lead?  That  the  traditions  we  cherish  a 

perform  emerge  from  the  past/«to ־ ״tain  us  of  the  present  ^' —־י־ - ־ י 

ייץ^ץ׳-  on  its  v; ay  to  the  Promised  Land,  can 

hope  for  the  future.  A mobi le ,^people , on  its 

not  fail,  wil^lot  fail!  indeed,  we  shall  prevail. 

, A  י1׳ _ ,׳-י ־^  - - Isl  fIC  ’■  L . 
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ISRAEL:  THE  PEOPLE 

INTRODUCTION 

?ast^^  spoke  of  the  leaders  we  met  aS  part  of  the 

annual  meet  of  CCAR  people,  whom  we 

2 ths  vk  want  to  apeak  Israel 

3 ״a״r1^״.  f/- ״rarn:4T״r״r;:r 

Sok!  v^Sl״y?iS־^tr־ngth  llfe/survlvl  dep. 

SPECIFIC  ״ over  3 wk  span  bt 

1 many  impressions  ° impressions;  cameos: 

there  people  for  the*  are 

& these  also  teiyg  intere sts^every- 

not  allfthe  same  & do  not  nave  ac״ 

where 3»י«-ג/ז-^ ד  hi  tchine  rides  on  Frid  after 

2 for  example:  soldiers  h f this  in  US?? 

״?rar1d1S?^%:iis1/rown יי* ״ ״,/ץ־-* ־ 

3 ^;u״l“de*o^!;נ^״נ^e־^always  -me^who^ca. 

spk  yrs,  <iiff^*''hr^id  raster^  ־ointry  wit(  snow 

^ -:^le  r-r״L:r^a״radrertf-^^^^^ 

' f;״״:״rearntrdrel!era,  latter־  pioneers,  rough 

hard,  many  _״te•  people  are  not  the  sam 

6 all  thse  cameos  to  ^^J^-cate.  peopxe 

and  my  observations,  ^ ^ others  altho 

& our  pts  of  view  need 
I think  our  observations  a^e  basi 

BUDY 

\ tfs  fi%f  point  of  J^it:ntalsf  nL 

״v:^^rar:Tuf  hl^  ^־::rpreparod  for  actual 

2 S;!  dews  a loose  0-*f,f/״Si,;?ran:rM״rrS״ 
of  the  land:  Yemenites,  and  whose  con 

who  live  differently.  experiences 

cerns  for  present  day  •■  ,.^ai  E heritge  we  know 

are  quite  differ^tt^  ftom  central  D h־rlt6e  __^ 

^ V:\Tl  t:״:ralS:d%:™  ai  Se  k־,ow  it  here  hut  1 

tf  ?falMfcrt  ^ -*-»Lri^:r4:bsTp^:re;sns 

4 start  with  hlpan;  subdivided  i ^ then  come־ 

and  all  this  a J.?^0״L״unity  so  that 

decent  housing  in  a e make  a contribution  & 

newcomer  feels  he  can  & must  maice 


■PV 

I 


iisuaHy  *ths  works  ou.'t  w©H  ,,  u.-*-* 

■S  chlldran  placed  In  school,  mist  leam  & speÄ  Hebr 
^ f ts  X Second  language  learn  English  «hichwill 
pe^Tiit  them  later  to  compete  for  better  jobs,  to 

birtJ&firatlon.  In.  a3rmy  1 o 

6 orientals  problem  bee  «th  thr  ^i*-*'’rate  In  l2-־  ge 
can  easily  attain  majority  in  Israel 
possible  that  entire  pol.  phxlo  of  I^al  changes. 

7 consequences  & implications  of  this.enormeous  & ^ 

^ is  possible  that  our  grandchildren  no  longer  feel 

as  le  do  toward  Israel  as  gulf  widens  between  our 
kind  of  Jew  and‘' their"  kind  for  while  rel.  same,  th 
people,  h^iestory,  culture,  background  are  not! 

1 spirit  of  self  conjldence  which 
WO  sxirmise  bec  of  f;rt  victory  in  1967•  Afiecteu 
111  age  groups:  older  felt  yth  no  longer  capable  o 
no  longer  had  pirit  of  pioneers  but  results  showe 
ths  not  so;  also  yth  knew  old  had  led  them 

2 a^  sa^e  time,  amid  this  spirit  of  accomplishment 
& self  satisfaction  & assurance  (almost  bordering  01 
arroganciS!  generation  gap  I Seen  in  K.  82  of  1 

Lmbers  Ire  over  50  yrs  of  "S * ־ 

ר attitude  on  all  fronts  and  on  all  levels.  we  o 
wkLet!"  and  there  is  no  escape  from  this  committ 
j-  V,  /י  rx-F  irr-i  nc1  ule  ”No  choice”,  ment , earlier 
k fr’^this  reason,  people  very  much  concerned  wth  wha 
hapoening  in  world  around  them!  news  ^ 

devoured,  TV  active,  newspapers  sold,  all  widely 
can't  travel  on  bus  or  car  or  taxi  when  oiawthe^-hou^ 
beeps  of  Kol  Yisroel  don’t  shush  all;  or  p;,ssenger 
wlirsay:־־^^•  almost  10־;  or  any  hour;  ths  signal 
4־ r»  ^רבלרןן.  on  mdioB.  ©רב.(!  silonc©• 

5 !״S  as  we  would  have  it  ״Is  it  f^h־ 
bt  very  real  and  extremely  serious  for  at  issue 

no  less  than  siirvival . ^  ז י 

6 wL  part  of  the  scene  even  if  can’t  hear  a shot: 

streets  busses  a.re  stopped  & people 

just  looked  at;  in  public  places,  pocket  books  of 
woLn  & men's  briefcases  opened 

road  blocks  in  effect  at  all  hours  & every  Place 

7 bt  ncople  don't  mind  bec.  frm  thr  pt  of  view,  th 

plaL  in  history  & world  assured;  no  one  do  them 
Ly  harm,  they  will  win,  prevail, 
thr  objective  of  bldg  better  land  ^ 

K^hileVighting  politically,  in  ths  r united 

c OTIDOR  I^-TElיlESTS  ^ ^ th  all  thr  trouble 

straJige  aspect  of  matter  is 


iii 


& survival  should  really  be  only  on  thr  mind,  other 
matters  very  vital  & occupy  them  almost  as  much,  Th 
lends  tinith  to  Ebans  distinction  I ment.  last  wek: 
that  Israel  of  newspapers  not  Israel  of  reality.^J^^J;;^ 
irr  mind war  of  attrition  being  fought  on  bordrs 
found  time  & enthusiaras  to  debate  at  length  issue 
of  Who  is  a Jew?  and  Law  of  Return;  on  legal  basis. 


2 


3 '*experiment is  a mood  which  dominates  in  all  areas  & 
on  all  levels:  note  architecture  being  developed  in 
Negev  area  wth  slits  for  windows,  ledges  for  ^^ind/ 
sand  stoinn  protection יי י  new  facade;  or,  plastic  cov 
ering  for  agriculture  where  heat  & moisture  of  soil 
can  be  mechanically  controlled,  on  hot~houJfse  prin- 
ciple  & this  has  raised  quality  & quant  manifold, 

4 in  Haifa  Technion  are  developing  new  principle  in 
housing:  if  igloo  good  for  icy  weather  why  not  ths 
kind  of  an  insul^^t j^on  in  hot  weather  to  work  revers 
have  developed  a^^type  of  structure  where  young  peop 
livd  over  hot,  humid  summer  & asked  fr  more  heat! 

5 ,in  all  these  ways,  then,  interests  of  pef^le  diversi 

fled  ^ not  centered  exclusively  on  war  & its  consqn 
,^hich  in  itself  is  a healthy  sign  for  the  future, 
CONCLUSKjN 
A GENERAL 


1 in  all,  the  way  of  the  people  is  exhilirating  and 
^ull  of  life  and  vitality;  it  is  impossible  to  des- 
(ipai4^  of  the  Israeli;  we  know  he  will  go  on  & on 

2 there  was  the  question  in  the  mind  of  many  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the  spirit  and  trad 
of  the  pioneers,  the  Aliyos,  which  really  made  the 
land  . nd  gave  it  life, 

3 the  answer  must  be! .*'Yes'* ; the  spirit  is  still  there 
and  not  only  in  rermTs  of  196?  war, 

B SPECIFIC 


1 perhaps  this  in  keeping  wth  grt  l^son  being  tought 
by  Jew  to  worlds  he  can  do  mo*-  than  keep  books,  or 
make  money,  or  show  a profit 

2 he  can  before  at  ive  and  that  is  exactly  the  definitio 

of  the  modern,  yoimg  Israeli)^;  he  is  creative  and  th 
quality  as  long  as  not  pölitical  wil:^ceep 

hi»  alive  and  well.  ^ ^ 

3 perhaps  this  is  the  meaning  of  trad  phrase:  1'  /•3 

as  matter  of  fact,  once  you  have  been  tliere,  th  cvc^ 
is  really  no  doubt:  the  prophesy  is  & will  cont  to 
be  fulfilled:  The  people  of  Israel  will  Live  I 


Friday  evening,  April  10,  1970, 


INSTALLATION  SERMON;  1970 


to  me^i essence  of  a rabbi's 


Friends,  some  months  ago  a friend  «*ו^יי 


speech  to  a Bar  Mitzvoh,  Instead  of  the  usual  glib  phrases  the  rabbi  told 
the  13  year  old^that  if  his  life  is  to  have  any  meaning,  colloquial  'fcermTJ^ 
he  should,  indeed  he  must,  stay  loose,  do  his  own  thing,  say  it  like  it  isl 


lakifOaK■•■ 


■oeri-eot-^  ^hose  of  us  who  sat  listening  to  this  story  ,״ere  quite  upset  and  at 

UvO 0 ^■־^  \.LF.  _ 

length  debated  the  wisdom  of  the  ^bbr^-S-^TtQlrtLwr■ .  1 י  am  net  -at■  all  cex  lajii 

Uiut  !־wuuia^tje  this  tywoi  of  ref erenoe  -wit h every  o;te  uhn 

-qfome  to  — ttilgil׳  ijh־>־ifial  11^  bu^  I-־  eftn-  ima.  _±1ז 


The  story  has 


0^ 

it^the 


remained  with  me;  the  more  I think  about  it^the  rabbi  spoke  correctly  and 
the  fact  that  he  ^ ! 4 jj — j_  • 


a modem  idiom  is  actually 


I think  that  those  of  us  who  heard  the  story  reacted  negatively  on  a two-fold 
level:  in  the  first  place,  it  must  have  sounded  strgnge  for  a member  of  the 
clergy,  n  יו8ו0* י*  in  u nngportnrt  pwlplt,  to  use  the  type  of  language  indicated; 
a rabbi  on  such  an  occasion  should  speak  in  terms  of  •^'orah,  the  continuing 
education  of  the  boy,  his  expected  loyalty  to  parents.  Synagogue  and  «Judaism, 
Vhat  upsets  us,  of  course,  is  that  here  we  have  a membor  of  the  Establishment 

A//  iu^-  /,V 

who  has  turned  traitor;  the  fact  that  he  has  departed  from  the  norm  is  some- 


who  haS 


thing  we  can  not  very  easily  accept.  Anything  we  can  not  understand,  which 

4s-10h£t 

threatens  our  position,  which  d1 1r^ rigr the  wall  of  inertia. — üuH־PfHj  um 


threatens  our  position,  which  d1 1r^ rigr the  wall  of  inertia, — uuH-pfoi  ujice  . 
and^blandness  hIuLt#?  we  have  erected  about  us  is,  by  definition,  bad,  uny,ccept- 
able,  wrong,  dangerous,  not  for  us  I The  second%3s^  level  of  our  concern  with 

... .... ^ <!A<hf'te  J)  . 


What 


|jar^ 


the  rabbi ' s c 


did  he  mean  telling  a thirteen  year  odd:  do  your  thing,  tell  it  like  it  is, 
stay  loose,  play  it  by  ear;  n<1j,1  iiirt־-?  ^•^hese  are  revolutionary  terms;  •*־k  is 

+ +1-10  + Vi  + ■ V,  4.״^  ■tj  ^ 


world 


telling  the  youngster  that  w^jert  he  is  facing 


good  an 


right  nor  i 


in  order  to  avoid  a con^^^nt  confrontation  with  the  Establishment  then 
he  should  certainly  follow  this  path  of  least  resistance,  at  least  for  now. 
And  who  is  the  Establishment,  especially  in  orj^se  of  a thirteen  year  old?  Why 


±±i 


you  and  I,  of  course:  the  parents,  the  teachers,  the  sources  of  authority,  assfl 
> you  translate  this  -ff irfr-T־^  into  the  realm  of  the  16  to  20  year  old^  the  ra- 
mifications  a^e  all  too  obvious  and  may  be  found  in  terms  of  luiiversities , in 
courts  of  law,  on  the  streets,  in  Viet  ^^am.  In  short,  the  iinnli cations  of  the 
words  of  the  rabbi  are  that  he  is  (,ncoureiging  rebellion^^a^fH־  if  not  for  now 
then  certainly  for  the  years  to  come. 

Now  I am  not  at  all  certain  whether  I would  speak  in  these  terms  to  a 
Bar  Mitzvoh,  except  perhaps  in  a very  special  case,  but  i. h-gi־■■  timt^nn  hus  r*»-. 
fy..■■  ן ■iT-m  ...pii  wu  r;יזF 11 ויי1 ו—ף-ךךךךי  mniilliii'־  Pm  1  ו ו  oTTr!  in  the  long  run,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  exhortation  of  the  rabbi  was  correct/  Rooking  at  the 
plight  of  the  young  people  of  our  time,  I can  not  help  but  feel  that  if  they 
are  to  survive  in  a world  they  never  made,  ־and  -H?his  io  a •wrrrld  which  certainly 


1^. 1 - 1  1  / 4•  v*v ■V r־ < ^ 11.  m 4-  ^ M — * ^ ^ — _ ! 


true  to  themselves. ubu* 0 I would  choose  to  interpret  the  words  literally, 

rather  than  as  a^fcall  to  revolution  or  töb  threat  to  established  authority. 

If  you  tell  a person  today  that  he  ”should  tell  it  like  it  is”,  who  can  say 

t 

that  this  is  bad  advice?  We  are  all  too  often  beset  by  h^pj^cr41>ct , by  false- 

io 

hood,  by  innuendo  that  we  are  cought  tip  in  a web  of  intrigue  from  which  there 

A 

is  no  escape;  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  even  the  situation  where  we  no  ^ 

lv<^\\>AAXt<  I י j(. 

longer  dare  to  tell  the  truth,  teg  errr.n  liinrPt■!,  for  fear  1 1 1■  !־ r 

Or,  take  the  other  phrase;  "do  your  own  thing”.  What  does  that  mean?  Is  it, 
again,  a ! 1 11^11  I 1 Im  I ' 1 HU  1 1 < 1 ד ~ ־ ־ ' I Not  at  all;  it  means  that  the  yomg 

people  of  our  time  must  find  their  oim  way  of  doing  things,  must  find  a path 
which  is  meaningful  for  them,  must  learn  to  do  what  is  right  for  them  rather 
than  what  their  elders  approve.  And  ■I  Iו־ד־ ו  i yf  I ' V 1 :7  v, 1 :1 !׳ L־  hia 1 . . > . 


fi  iliiiiii-f  i-  vhy  they  run  off  to  distant  cities  or  rural  comi  xmn^imr  or 

mystic  figures  all  in  an  at׳fempt  to  escape  the  confining  present^  iaijr 

diffe'Pent.  Therefore}  long  hair,  beads,  headbands  dress 


all  of  which  are  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  once  markecVour  measure  of 
success.  ׳i'hat  is  why  films  such  as  ”Easy  Rider”,  or  "Alice’s  Restaurant” 
find  such  great  appeal  with  thej((  young,  and  are  generally  ignored  by  us,  be- 


iii 


cause  these  films  tell  it  like  it  is,  the  actärs  in  them  do  their  own  thing  an< 

it  is  so  verty  easy  for  young  people,  caught  up  in  the  contradictions  of  our 

time,  to  identify  with  the  free  and  uninhibited  people  on  the  screen. 

Frankly,  in  many  ways  I envy  these  young  people;  I am  certain  that  many  o 

of  you  envy  them  also,  I speak  of  "yoimg  people”  but,  of  course,  the  real 

meaning  applies  to  you  and  me!  Look  at  us  with  our  inhibitions,  our  fears,  our 

fii^itrati  ons , our  tensions;  how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  could  tell  it  like 

it  is  or  do  our  own  thing,  as  oixr  hearts  desire.  But  no;  we  must  conform 

whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  are  caught  up  in  a web  of  restrictions.  This 

is  •n  age  of  physical  restlessness  and  spiritual  containment!  the  more  we  ne- 

gate  our  problems  the  more  obvious  they  appear;  w^expend  furious  energy  in 

trying  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  legitimacy  of  our  present  way  oylife  be- 

CfiuA.  ' 

CB-wsBAthe  process  of  self-discovery  a terrible  ordeal.  Once  the  Pcindora•  s 


box  of  feeling  has  been  opened,  who  knows  what  emotions  will  emerge  and  where 
they  will  lead  us.  But  a man  mxist  be  open  with  himself,  he  must  say  what  is 
in  his  heart,  he  must  live  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  spirit,  if  he 
is  worth  anything  at  all  he  can  not  remain  the  same  over  the  years;  there  must 

be  a freshness,  a vitality,  an  excitement  which  gives  meaning  to  his  life  yet 

1 

'O 

in  this  venture  he/ not  even  encoxiragec^  nuieix  less  unders;^ood.  And  the  end  res 
, ' i • ' — ר 

wtduJA.’T  nil ווי י  ■nrtrre■  mati*agW)^  ^re  in  a state  of  tension,  turmoil  and  inner  con- 


and  mold  emd  contain,  are  in  th 


r-  ■ - י ?T ^ 

J Ov^-'M-e/C 

# flict  but  the  young,  who  we  seek  to  uai-x-Piuo 


Age  of  Aquarius,  This  means,  and  I qxiote  fron  the  song:  '!This  is  the  dawning 
of  the  Age  of  Aquarius;  harmony  and  understanding,  sympathy  and  tnust  abound- 
ing;  no  more  falsehoods  or  derisions;  golden,  living  dreams  of  vision,,.”  Is 
their  ideal  not  better  than  ours,  is  their  way  of  searching  for  a better  world 
not  more  exhilarating  than  yours  and  mi1ג^,  is  their  goal  not  far  more  pleasant 


than  the  ghastly  spectre  of  war,  starvation,  hurt  and^ turmoil  which  we  have  J 
managed  to  create?  The  yo<(ng  have  a right  to  be  restless  as  we  ought  to  be:[ 
they  must  ask  questions  as  we  should  have  done;  they  have  to  challenge  certain 
ties  as  «>kr1ul1׳d- 11  tttu  Iil.  i.u  our  responsibility  years  ago  when  we  were  voung^^  < 
I thitik  we  need  not  belabor  the  point  that  what  we  are  discovering  in  so- 
ciety  at  larje  finds  a ready  parallel  in  religious  life  as  well.  Attendance 
id  down,  young  peopi.e  ignore  us  if  they  think  of  religion  at  all,  and  adults 
make  their  act  of  commitment  ^ superficial  endeavor  rather  than  a deep  person- 


k>->  )10 ־*־י^״ ל  vt'C 

i’־ ^ ,«ץ ^ ■״<M  ^rU<->^^*CA>g^  ^ /^*-e— /U-.-^.« — 

al  acknowledgement  of  God's  presence  in  their  lives, /\  And,  again,  why  ip  this 
so  among  us,  liberal  Jews?  Because  we  eire  afraid^  because  we  are  fearful  to 
experiment,  because ז יe  cein  not  find  it  in  our  power  to  disassociate  ourselves 
from  the  status  quo  in  order  to  fjjsw  ndw  paths,  to  strike  out  in  new  directi  nj 
to  find,  if  we  search  long  enough,  a different  approach  to  things  Jewish,  ¥e 
strangely  act  As  if  this  had  never  been  done  before;  we  act  as  if  to  change, 
to  disturb,  to  alter  would  be  an  act  against  God  Himself*  we  do  not 

remember  that  Judaism  teaches  the  very  thing  we  find  disturbing  in  the  words 
and  sentiments  of  the  young;  h^cVe  we  not  a Jeremiah  in  our  tradition,  an  Isai- 
ah,  an  Amos  to  mention  just  a few.  Can  these,  ly  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  ever  be  characterized  as  members  of  the  Establishment?  Of  course. 


showed 


־ 


not;  they  told  us  to  be  unique,  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 


us  how  to  live  in  the  face  of  every  enmity  and  survive;  they  tought  us  to  be 


and  we  have  no י 


true  to  ourselves 


had  reason  to  be  sorry  for  a single  day,  TheyJ  !־mwii^lj  I us  a new  look  at  lifej 
they ־ ־  t iiniil  11  11  IV  '1uTT^־־־TTrr~־׳־-Fu turr ! — aatte^־■  u 1. <י rdr־.^-־fc  -1י1י1 -היזז מ  » ui'ni — 

(/  ÜU  Nliat  ■IB  they  ”told  it  like  it  was”  as  they  "did  their  thing”.  But 

we  have  been  timid  and  we  have  not  kept  pace;  consequently,  we  find  ourselves 
^mid  a crisis  of  beliefj  ^ur  young  people  have  turned  us  off,  they  do  not  iden- 
tify,  they  see  no  use  for  the  Synagogue,  and  often  they  feel  no  need  to  asso- 
ciate  themselves  Jewishly,  Naturally,  because  it  is  easy,  we  blame  them  but, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  us.  Of  course,  some 
young  people  have  started  to  revitalize  the  Jewish  religion,  in  communes  which 
have  sprung  up  in  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  New  York  bnt  their  Judaism  is  out- 
side  the  Synagogue,  They  will  not  u״**  * pj■-!  w ז ז nn-r  trivial  bxirdens , tey  our 

restlessness  as  men  and  as  Jews  but  they  find  that  the  ideals  of  Aquarius  are 
aS  ■falid  for  them  in  society  as  in  their  private  lives;  ”harmony  and  understanc 
ing;  sympathy  and  triist  abounding;  no  more  falsehoods  or  4erisions;  golden, 
living  dreams  of  vision”,  '^'hese  are  not  merely  words  tf  a song;  these  repre- 
sent  Call  for  help  in  breaking  down  our  walls  of  inhibition,  fear  and  lack  of 
fill i. 4i>t-i>1*4  one  another,  ajui  ■arurely  b04^oro  tho  oyaa  of  Ged>- 


‘ I [ Vr  i-filiBii 


/ 


What  a terrible  responsibility  we  cast,  therefore,  on  these  leaders  who 
this  evening  face  the  congregation;  responsibilities  of  hope,  of  dread,  for 
the  da\ming  of  a new  age.  The  yoixngest,  appropriately,  MR.  JEFFREY  BAUML,  the 
president  of  our  Youth  We  wish  him  well  a^^d  hope  that  he  and  his  memb- 

ership  ^^ill  gnow  up  to  represent  the  best  which  this  confused  generation  has 
to  offer,  MR.  NORMAN  EISNER,  representing  the  presidium  of  our  Psirent ’ s Asso- 
ciation  and  concerned  with  the  most  vital,  most  sensitive  g^otipi  the  children 
of  our  religious  schools.  They  have  done  wonderfiully  well  in  the  past;  we  ask 


only  that  they  rededicate  themselves  to  those  in  whom  we  place  our  hope  for  th* 
futCr^,  We  greet  also  as  the  new  president  of  our  Men’s  Club,  MR,  RiVLPH  JULIUI 
whose  loyalty  to  our  Temple,  together  with  his  family,  makes  us  take  heart  in 
terms  of  the  years  to  come.  His  organization  haS  grown,  been  strengthened  and 
h^s  prospered;  we  1 now  that  he  will  lead  them  meaningfully  into  the  dawning  of 
this  new  but  difficult  age.  And,  continuing  her  marvellous  work,  we  welcome 
MRS.  MAX  HAMBURGH  to  our  pulpit,  as  president  of  our  Sisterhood,  This  is  a 
most  vital  organization  and  one  without  which  vre  could  not  fijction.  Their 
task  is  doubly  important:  they  must  siistain  us  in  our  endeavors  and  must  care 
for  this  Synagogue  as  if  it  were  their  home,  as  it  is  their  spiritual  homeV  We 
know  that  we  could  not  leave  this  task  in  better  or  more  capable  or  more  re- 

snected  hands.  And,  finally,  we  install  th.e  nexv  president  of  our  Temple,  MR. 

I 

ERNEST  W.  STEIN,  Significantly,  he  ic  of  the  generation  of  which  I speak,  he 

must  search  and  find  a way,  i I li ר 1 1 ׳ ■Hl-Jr-liK  iiniMt..  ]>tf1  a.ri  ofr-^haL  |jib~rTTildr-en 
^ Y ,  ־ ך,  Sc1ylt*zt  ^ ' 

<111111  ^jii'iii  iiji  Ih  fi  I illilMiiiij  11 1 ו |ין1י ו iHf/  1 1 ז T7R  if ד־ו־־ן ־  I ן --thoir  ■-Tomple  et^־%be~Äawn 

J .1.  ^ ^ "ijuijtX  ImA.V  LV׳  JU^[ 

of  th-n  rnr  a:■־ — Iji'liniciiil  smiliglrl.  He  has  worked  diligently  to  attai 

this  place  of  prominence,  to״ occupy  this  place  of  honor,  to  earn  our  respect; 

I Icnow  you  join  me  in  wishing  him  well«  (aH  i0׳  ^ Ux,  ^ 

'^'hese  presidents,  then,  their  officers,  tho  members  of  Boards  as  listed 

on  your  papers,  the  chairmen  and  heads  of  committees  we  therefore  now  install 

as  official  representatives  of  our  congregation.  Together  perhaps  we  shall 

leave  the  restlessness  behind^;  perhaps  we  shall  «nd  the  search  and 

find  the  peace,  no  matter  where^  Ä I I1111!r  "Li.i  irt,  and  experience  the  "golden,  liv- 


^ ם 
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Issued  by 

1 HE  COMMITTEE  ON  JUSTICE  AND  PEACE 
of  the 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  call  for  revolu- 
tion  and  violence  have  found  a receptive  audience? 
Violence  and  revolution  erupt  only  where  there  is 
fertile  soil.  Our  Hebrew  forefathers  revolted  from 
the  repression  of  the  Egyptians.  Today,  the  soil 
of  ghetto  America  and  rural  black  America  is 
deeply-mulched  with  the  rot  of  poverty,  frustration, 
discrimination,  and  repression.  There  is  a wide  gap 
between  our  national  promise  of  “liberty  and  jus- 
tice  for  all”  and  the  harsh  bitter  conditions  citizens 
are  forced  to  endure.  Until  those  conditions  are 
cured,  and  until  tokenism  is  ended,  militants  who 
call  for  violent  change  are  going  to  find  many  who 
are  ready  to  follow. 

This  new  decade  of  the  Seventies  will  be  the 
great  testing  time  for  our  nation.  We  must  move 
from  adding  report  to  report  and  document  to  doc- 
ument  to  significant  action.  If  Black  and  White  are 
to  have  a future  together  in  America,  then  justice 
and  equity  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  sins  of 
the  past  and  the  horrors  of  the  present  must  now 
be  rectified.  Pious  hopes  and  prayers  must  be 
translated  into  a radical  reordering  of  national  pro- 
grams  and  priorities. 

As  Jews,  we  have  a vital  role  to  play.  Our  tra- 
dition  teaches  us:  “Whoever  can  do  something 
about  the  sins  of  his  household,  his  city  or  his 
world  and  does  not,  is  held  guilty  for  these  sins.” 

We  Jews  should  be  among  the  first  who  question 
the  sanity  of  a national  budget  which  spends  over 
80  billion  dollars  on  military  and  defense,  and  a 
pathetic  pittance  by  comparison  on  social  and 
urban  reconstruction. 

We  Jews,  so  long  brutalized  and  confined  to 
ghettos,  ought  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
fight  to  open  suburbs  and  build  homes  for  low  and 
middle  income  families,  regardless  of  creed  or 
color. 

We  Jews,  who  are  forbidden  to  stand  idly  by 
while  our  fellow  man  is  in  danger,  must  do  all  we 
can  to  provide  job  opportunities,  aid  in  the  crea- 
tion  of  better  educational  facilities,  and  suport  the 
expansion  of  self-help  and  welfare  programs. 

We  Jews,  who  have  for  so  long  felt  the  sting  of 
oppressed  minority  status,  should  now  stand  to- 
gether  with  our  black  brothers  in  those  civil  rights 


Lord,  Lord,  when  will  the  ill  wind  change 
We’re  all  just  little  children  crying 
in  a world  of  hate 
for  love!  and  still  we  wait. 

What  will  tomorrow  bring? 

The  Gates  of  Justice 
lola  Brubeck 

T he  ill  winds  of  racial  bigotry  and  degradation 
still  rage  in  our  land.  The  causes  have  been  studied 
but  not  solved.  Report  after  report  have  detailed 
the  grave  challenge  facing  our  nation. 

Nearly  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  segre- 
gation,  and  today  we  are  more  segregated  than 
before.  States  the  Urban  Coalition’s  most  recent 
report,  “we  are  a year  closer  to  being  two  societies. 
Black  and  White,  increasingly  separate  and 
scarcely  less  unequal.” 

Our  urban  ghettos  are  the  evidence  of  callous 
neglect  and  indifference.  Their  inhabitants  live 
in  dingy  decaying  hovels,  too  hot  in  the  summer 
and  too  cold  in  the  winter.  They  are  subjected  to 
the  abuse  of  landlords  and  city  bureaucrats  who 
won’t  listen  and  refuse  to  see.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  forced  to  endure  neglected  garbage 
routes  and  dangerous  rats,  high  prices  for  stale 
food  and  second  rate  medical  treatment. 

In  the  past  five  years,  over  9,300,000  whites, 
despite  rising  interest  rates,  moved  easily  into  sub- 
urbs  to  escape  the  inner  city,  while  only  400,000 
blacks  found  places  to  live  in  those  same  commun- 
ities.  During  this  identical  period  the  Black  popu- 
lation  in  our  cities  increased  by  2,000,000.  The 
Black  man  has  been  locked  into  urban  slums, 
strangled  by  the  noose  of  comfortable  white  sub- 
urbs. 

The  unconscionable  ugliness  of  discrimination 
extends  beyond  the  gates  of  our  urban  ghettos. 
Much  of  rural  America,  black  and  white,  lives  in 
terrible  conditions  of  poverty.  Millions  are  afflicted 
with  hunger,  malnutrition,  disease  and  living  con- 
ditions  that  are  degrading  in  the  extreme.  In  our 
nation,  amidst  a sea  of  unsurpassed  affluence  and 
ease,  black  and  white  citizens  are  still  made  to  live 
on  islands  of  torment,  misery  and  squalor. 


organizations  on  the  firing  line  for  freedom,  justice 
and  equality.  They  need  our  generous  support  fi- 
nancially  and  spiritually. 

We  Jews,  who  have  suffered  time  and  again  as 
scapegoats,  have  the  duty  to  inform  our  elected 
representatives  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
gradualism  for  the  sake  of  political  expediency. 
Human  lives  and  the  future  of  our  nation  are  at 
stake. 

The  Seventies  call  for  radical  action.  This  new 
decade  thrusts  upon  us  the  utilization  of  our  fan- 
j tastic  strides  in  technology  toward  the  solution  of 
our  national  problems.  We  have  proven  that  we 
could  conquer  space.  Now  it  is  time  to  prove  that 
we  can  turn  our  land  into  a liveable  environment, 
a place  of  human  fulfillment. 

Lest  we  be  destroyed  by  tension,  hate  and  rage, 
let  us  strive  to  transcend  our  separate  encampments 
and  reach  out  in  brotherhood.  Let  us  work  for  the 
tomorrow  when,  as  Archibald  MacLeish  has 
written:  “Men  will  see  themselves  as  riders  on  the 
earth  together.  Brothers  on  that  bright  loveliness 
in  the  eternal  cold  — brothers  who  know  now  that 
they  are  truly  brothers.” 


Additional  copies  of  this  message  may  he  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  790  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1 002 1 
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TALK...  TALK...  TALK... 

BUT--  ONLY  INHEBREW! 

AT  THE  NEW 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  DISCUSSION  GROUP 

(3:00  to  4:30  P.  M.  at  the  premises  of  The 

High  School  of  Art  and  Design,  2nd  Ave.  & 57  St.) 

BEGINNING  SUNDAY, 

JANUARY  18,  1970  r 

Tentative  Topics  Include: 

"The  Current  Israeli  Scene" ;"Man  and  Woman  in 
Today's  World' ;"The  Role  of  Literature  in  Modern 
Living";  "Parental  Care  and  Concern  ־ Do  They 
Affect  the  Freedom  of  the  Individual";  "After  Hours: 
Problems  and  Prospects";  "Television  and  Radio:  A 
Probing  into  Qualities";  "Modern  Poetry  and 
Individual  Growth",  etc. 

A highly  competent  leader  will  be  in  charge.  No 
preparation  is  necessary  ־ no  homework  is  required. 

ULPAN  CENTER 
of  the 

Department  of  Education  Theodor  Herzl  Institute 

& Culture,  Jewish  Agency 

-=Detach  and  Mail ־ ־  ^ 

Ulpan  Center 

515  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Yes,  I am  interested  in  the  projected  Hebrew  Discussion 
Group  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Please  send  me  your  schedule 
of  programs.  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $10.00 
for  the  first  five  sessions. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Zip 


CITY 


PREVIEW 


RZL  INSTITUTE 
Cor. 60  St.)  N.  Y. 
L 20600־ 


WEDNESCV^  JANUARY  14  THURSDAY  January  15 


THE  JEWISH  IMAGE 
IN  LITERATURE 


III.  IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  "THE  AGE 

OF  ENLIGHTENMENT״' 


Dr.  Toby  Lelyveld 
Adjunct  Associate  Profess 
Theatre  Arts,  Columbia  I 


THE  PRAYER  BOOKS 
OF  THE 

JEWISH  TRADITION  ★ 

IX  . THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ־ 

MIRROR  OF  JEWISH  DOCTRINE 

Rabbi  Isaac  L.  Swift 


7:30 

MIDWEEK 

FORUM 


THE  RABBIS 
TALK  IT  OVER 


EWISH  PARENTS,  JEWISH  CHILDREN 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Participating: 

Rabbi  Moshe  Kwalbrun 
Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Rabbi  Samuel  Penner 

REM!^:טEז^! 

PLEASZ  f/iCTf  V;:7H 
CHAIRMAN  ON  bJ.i 
NO  LATER  THrii'TTVrP.M. 


in  cooperation  with  the 
NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  RABBIS 
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Cable  Address  JEV AGENCY 


THEODOR  HERZL  INSTITUTE 


N.  Y. 

1969 


515  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22. 


PLaza  2-0600 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
of  Washington  Heights 
605  W.  161th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 


I am  happy  to  confirm  your  appearance  on  our  platform,  Wednesday, 
January  14,  1970  at  7:30  P. M.  in  a Herzl  Institute ־N.  Y.  B»ard  of 
Rabbis  program  entitled  "Jewish  Parents,  Jewish  Children  and  N.  Y. 
Public  System".  Appearing  with  you  that  evening  will  be  Rabbi  Moshe 
Kwalbrun  and  Rabbi  Samuel  Penner. 


The  format  we  followed  for  this  series  has  been  as  follows:  a ten 
minute  presentation  from  each  of  you  and  a question  ־and -answer  period 
to  follow. 


I look  forward  to  hearing  you  then,  and  with  very  best  wishes  I remain. 

Cordially, 


Sidney  Rosemeld 
Program  Coordinator 
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Cable  Address  JEVAGENCY 
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והרן;ד 

THEODOR  HERZL  INSTITUTE 

515  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


January  2,  1970 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  Congregation 
605  W.  161  th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PLaza  2-0600 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 

Just  a brief  note  to  remind  you  of  your  speaking  engagement 
at  the  Herzl  Institute  on  Wednesday  January  14,  1970  at  7:30  P.  M. 


Would  you  be  good  enough  to  be  on  hand  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  prior  to  the  scheduled  time,  and  to  meet  with  the 
chairman  in  our  office  on  the  fifth  floor. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  S.  Outride  ' ־, 

Program  Administrator 


V/ith  all  good  wishes. 


PSG/bu 
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Dear  Colleague: 


Pursuant  to  the  decision  at  the  Board  of  Governors  meeting  of  Nov.  12,  Rabbi  Judah 
Cahn  drew  up  the  following  statement  for  your  consideration  and  comment: 

A STATEMENT  ־ By:  The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 

Committee  on  Public  School  Education 
To:  The  N.  Y.  C.  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Date:  November  13,  1969 

We  regret  that  the  proposals  were  enacted  so  swiftly  that  those  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  problems  of  higher  education  in  our  city  were  not  given  ade- 
quate  time  to  either  appear  at  a public  hearing,  or  present  written  objections 
to  the  Board.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  proposals  have  been  enacted,  we  would 
like  to  enter  this  memorandum  so  that  when  and  if  a reconsideration  of  the  pro- 
posals  are  made,  this  memorandum  will  be  part  of  the  proceedings. 

There  are  two  major  considerations  in  formulating  a plan  of  admissions  to  the 
City  University.  First,  every  student  capable  of  benefiting  from  higher  educa- 
tion  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Second,  the  standards  of  excellence 
, which  determine  the  place  of  the  University  in  the  academic  world  should  not  be 
endangered.  This  precaution  should  be  taken  not  merely  to  maintain  the  academic 
standing  of  the  City  University,  but  to  enable  the  students  who  are  graduated 
from  the  University  to  secure  admission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

If  the  standards  of  admission  are  lowered  we  are  merely  putting  off  the  day  of 
ultimat£_xeck0ning.  No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  suggest  that  the  standards 
for  a medical  or  legal  degree  should  be  lowered.  Such  an  act,  no  matter  how  ra- 
tionalized,  would  destroy  far  more  than  it  could  gain. 

The  plans  now  before  the  City  University  authorities  would  equate  the  top  grad- 
uate  of  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  with  the  top  graduate  of  a vocational 
school.  Such  equality  is  desirable  in  the  areas  of  social  aspirations,  legal 
protection,  but  remains  totally  unrealistic  in  the  area  of  academic  achievement. 
The  plans  are  legally  enforceable,  but  are  logically  untenable.  Graduates  who 
occupy  the  same  academic  standings  in  schools  of  widely  differing  academic 
achievements  are  not  equal  to  each  other.  This  fact  would  require  a double  track 
curriculum  at  the  college  level,  and  would  result  in  a segregated  atmosphere  that 
would  be  divisive  and  dangerous. 


It  seems  to  the  committee,  therefore,  that  there  are  steps  to  be  taken  before  a 
program  of  admission  as  now  envisaged,  is  enacted.  We  are  in  p vor  of  establis 
ing  comprehensive  High  Schools  which  would  include  courses  in  both  humanic  an 
vocational  subjects.  Under  such  circumstances,  a student  can  choose  one  or  two 
non-vocational  courses,  while  pursuing  a vocational  major.  If  this  taste  of 
non-vocational  material  whets  the  appetite  of  the  vocational  student,  he  can 
undertake  more  such  courses  and  possibly  transfer  completely  to  a different  area 
of  specialization.  The  reverse  process  is  also  possible. 

If  we  can  create  High  Schools  which  have  similar  academic  standards,  we  can  then 
consider  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  top  graduates  of  each  school  for  college 
admission.  Until  such  time  as  these  standards  are  established.  Community  Colleges 
should  be  made  available  to  students  who  have  not  achieved  equal  competence  in 
High  School,  but  who  would  like  further  opportunity  to  prove  their  ability  in 
the  academic  world.  Those  who  prove  their  competence  could  then  be  admitted  to 
the  upper  classes  in  the  City  University  system. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that  high 
schools  of  different  academic  standards  may  also  have  different  standards  o 
the  evaluating  procedures.  Therefore,  to  make  80%  or  any  other  figure  a cutoff 


continued  - 
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Statement,  cont'd. 


figure  for  admission  to  the  City  University  is,  in  fact,  a duplication  of  the 

provision  which  permits  the  top  507.  of  each  high  school  to  be  automatically 

admitted  for  higher  education.  If  the  807־  were  based  on  an  objective  stan׳//־’ 
dardized  examination  such  as  the  regents,  or  college  boards,  or  a new  kind// 
of  examination  which  could  be  given  to  all  students  aspiring  to  higher  ed- 
ucation,  and  the  papers  marked  by  objective  standards,  then  the  807־  would  1/ 
have  some  degree  of  meaning.  When,  however,  the  807.  is  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  school,  and  the  marks  are  quite  often  given  on  a curve  distribu- 

tion  then  the  807־  needs  interpretation,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  an  unquali- 

fied  or  objective  evaluation  of  a student's  ability  in  comparison  with  the 
abilities  of  other  students.  Though  the  two  provisos  in  the  Plan  use  differ- 
ent  words  and  are  seemingly  different  in  content,  they  are  actually  the  same 
kind  of  evaluation  and  possess  the  same  built  in  errors. 

I think  that  the  present  tendency  to  describe  the  results  of  the  current  plans 
in  terms  of  their  impact  on  Jewish  students  is  a disservice  to  all  students, 
Jewish,  non-Jewish,  black  or  white.  No  person  in  his  right  mind  would  choose 
a surgeon,  or  a lawyer,  or  an  accountant  on  the  basis  of  color  or  religionr־^- 
The  present  emphasis  on  such  non-intellectual  distinctions  is  opening  the 
door  to  wide  abuses  of  the  educational  system  by  those  whose  interests  are 
more  involved  with  personal  aggrandizement  and  selfish  opportunism  than  they 
are  with  intellectual  excellence,  and  the  development  of  the  greatest  poten- 
tial  in  members  of  all  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  The  educational  system 
of  our  city  has  many  faults.  The  system  is  the  victim  not  the  cause  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice.  As  it  is  not  the  cause,  it  cannot  serve  as  the  cure. 
Any  attempt  to  use  the  higher  educational  system  of  our  city  for  this  purpose, 
worthy  as  that  aim  is,  will  have  a catastrophic  result  of  destroying  the  ex- 
cellence  of  the  system,  and  cause  further  deterioration  of  a social  situation 
which  is  already  too  serious. 

The  concept  of  "ethnic  balance"  is  totally  repugnant  to  scholars.  To  util- 
ize  this  concept  in  the  area  of  academic  excellence  is  a repudiation  of  all 
scholarship.  Scholarship  should  not  be  the  handmaiden  of  partisan  interests 
of  any  kind.  It  must  be  completely  unfettered.  We  can  equalize  wages,  legal 
rights,  and  many  other  areas  of  our  society.  Intelligence  is  not  a matter 
of  fiat,  but  of  native  ability  plus  willingness  to  develop  that  ability.  We 
must  find  ways  and  means  of  giving  people  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
intellectual  capacities  without  destroying  the  excellence  of  the  academic 
establishment.  These  plans  as  presented  do  not  serve  this  purpose. 


11/14/69. 
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School  Chief  Implores  Parents  Not  to  Allow  Take-Overs  by  ActivisfoTim^s 

T^l*  A _a•  _ •1  « ^ 1 I 


ers  called  for  a united  front  on 
the  part  of  all  factions  con- 
jcerned  in  decentralization  and 
!held  that  unless  there  is  a coa-! 
(lition  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
;Legislature  for  more  funds  there' 
!will  be  little  change  in  the  pres- 
ent  educational  process. 

Murry  Bergtraum,  a member! 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  dis-! 
agreed  with  Mr.  Shanker  thatl 
decentralization  would  have  lit■' 
tie  effect  and  said  it  was  ac-j 
ceptable  “because  it  involves  1 
more  people  not  previously  In- 
volved  and  offers  the  basis  tor' 
motivation.”  I 


rinniVa‘®  going  to  be  group  confined  itself  to  that 

r!pM  “part  “a  ^ " ״ ״ • ״״״״'“ “ . ™ *י»at 

isn’t  going  to  be  a fit  place  T'  the  rest  of 

for  you  and  your  children  and  t״®  ^'ty,  particularly  in  the  pub-j 
vnn  flrp  anmer  ♦rt  lie  crhnnlc 


you  are  going  to  leave.  ^ **c  schools.  | 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  “But  I do  not  want  to  be  that 
[mind  about  that.  You  won’t  be  pessimistic.  There  is  an  educa-l 
subways,  you  tional  impact  in  decentraliza- 
won  t be  able  to  ride  even  taxi-  tion  and  I have  faith  in  it  ” ' 

t be  able  to  walk  State  Senator  Jack  E.  Bron-I! 
Ik•  I Manhattan,  l|ston,  Democrat  - Liberal,  ofii 

°■  9•׳  wentjQueens  thought  the  talk  about( 
through  that  for  a period,  and{“ dogs  in  the  streets“  was  “non-  1 
the  police  were  using  dogs,  if  sense״  and  said  that  there  ( 
I’  P™tect  the  north-  would  be  democratic  elections.  1 
west  part  of  Wa.shington  be-  Albert  Shanker.  president  of,1 
cause  the  white  middle-class 'the  United  Federation  of  Teach-  t 


hefder.h?י׳יז״ י ^ ^ ״  will  retire 

’ HrSe  ;,f  th.  la.K  ^ in  March,  was 

׳ n1!״״  *I  a E^duca-  apprehensive  that  small  but 

׳ ence  of  the  articulate  and  active 

• Counr?  Kr  ^^h ״ 1״״'^^ht  gain  control  if 
council  for  Schools  held  at  the  parents  did  not  make 

Queens  College  in  Flushing.  The  super  effort  to  move  S thd 
I council  represents  50  organiza-  picture. 

itions  including  civic  groups  “I  also  see  the  danger  of  a' 
Ss  associa-  power  base.”  he  said  “of  peo- 

; Under  decentralization  the  S^omift^ Krds 

school  districts  will  be  divided  of  the  failure  of  parents  to  par^ 

mous  that  control  ן 

Sed  board^ThA^Jr ״ ״r  P^OP’^  who  t 

e eciea  Doards.  The  date  of  thclwill  use  the  schools  to  hiiilH  ן 

but  M^rch  ?5  "fa’^faTeef P״wer-political  power  and  I 
Dui  iviarcn  15  is  a target  date,  feconomc  power.  Ic 


Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
warned  yesterday  that  the  city 
"would  not  be  a fit  place  to 
live  in”  if  the  schools,  under 
the  new  decentralization  plan, 
were  taken  over  by  irrespon- 
sible  activist  groups  instead  of 
responsible  parents. 

He  urged  all  parents  and! 
others  concerned  with  educa-l; 
tion  to  take  part  in  the  local  i 
district  elections  where  the  1 
leadership  will  be  determined.  ( 
However,  Dr.  Brown  said  thatle 
be  was  optimistic  and  that  hell 


Shelley  Saposnik 
160  Cabrini  Boulevard 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033 


Telephone;  212781-5663־ 


February  4,  1994 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Raphael 
Dean  of  Adininistration 
Hebrew  Union  College 
1 West  4th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012 

Dear  Rabbi  Raphael: 

Rabbinic  students  was  eniightening  and  thought-provoking. 

Since  then,  , have  been  re-thinking  ״V  d^tld^One'^af  I 

1995  Academic  year.  My  °"״״ * ־tnre  d^LnclTrrm  mTformer  life  before  I 
ended  a marriage  and  feel  I need  a i imnortantly  I want  to  survey  the 

before  I can  be  secure  in  starting  a new  ^ ^ between  now 

Reformed  congregations  more  extensively  and  in  P 

and  the  time  you  will  want  to  formally  interview  me. 

I hope  you  will  not  take  this  as  a lack  of  commitment  °n  Pa^On  the  contrary  I take  the 
decision  to  become  a Rabbi 7״>< ־ m blreen  me^^^^^^^  and  me. 

surethat  there  will  be  a successful  phil  p  ״״ ״ous  Reformed  and  Conservative 

In  the  coming  year  I plan  to  attend  services  ׳n  various  R ^ 

synagogues  in  New  Y^k  City  and  its  environs.  ״n  the 

?rmed  m— , b^gin^rp  Se  iiferature  you  suggested  to  me  when  we  spoke 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

I will  be  taking  the  GRE's  on  April  9th  and  , have  ;X^ht^hltTarp^tar  the1995- 
you.  1 hope  you  will  hold  them  for  me  with  your  good  wishes  that  app  y 

1996  Academic  year. 

Sincerely, 


Shelley  Saposnik 


A/ec-Hxves 


^ V//(£;  SS'^MoAlS  'Seer.  \‘\'4c-  'b£a.  /‘פ?ז 
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VAYESHEVj  DEC.  19,  1970 

INTRODUCT 

A GENERAL 

1 start  new  era  in  Gent  story  of  ^atriaurchs  ended  & 
new  epoch  begins;  events  today  will  lead  to  Egypt 

2 “^e,  Isaac  & Jacob  over;  Joseph  ■oves)jbo  center  st^ge 

3 in  these  few  chaptst  Joseph  the  dreamer  & interp  of 
dreams,  coat  of  many  colors,  favoritism  of  father, 
envy  of  brothers,־  grief  of  father 

B SPECIFIC 

1 lesser  events  and  that  which  ought  to  form  basis  fr 
short  discussion  todays 

2 baker  and  the  butler,  thr  dreams  & what  happened.  Re 
call  baker  was  pt  to  d but  butler  returned(to  high 
office  yet,  in  one  of  grt  betrayals  of  past  goods 

3 butler  forgot  Joseph  & let  him  languish  in  prison 

BODY 

A OTHER  BETRAYALS 

1 not  the  first  betrayal  of  which  Joseph  was  a part  & 
act  itself  on  butlers  part  did  not  help  him  or  sust^^ 

Bim.  allffam^n 1 ־ L tH-d  linnH  4?»! 4 ן atsr  on 

2 brothers  were  certainly  party  to  grt  betrayal 

3^  so  was  episode  of  Potiphar*  s wife  who  betrayed  Josphj 
and  ths  false  accusation  brought  him  to  prison  flrstj 

4 interestingly  enou^,  matter  of  betrayal  part  of  Jos 
fanily  experlencesV  Esau/  Jacob  certainly  most  recnt 

B GOOD  INTENTIONS 

1 possibly  wo  should  not  assign  such  lack  of  oharactr 
to  butler;  may  be  doing  grt  injustice  but  inthis 
dichotomy  of  possibility  he  stands  accused 

2 may  well  have  jaaaxtt  to  help  but  simply  did  not  do  so 
as  we  modems  so  orten  offer  ourselves  but  do  not 
follow  through  on  any  number  of  oomlttments 

3 there  are  all  too  many  promises  made  but  of  no  sub- 
stance;  a state  of  mind  & personal  comlttmenty  which 
amounts  almost  to  a "moral  unfaithfulness"  ^ 

4 there  are,  in  short,  responsibilities  accepted  but 
not  fulfilled. 

C PROBLEM 

1 why  do  we  pledge  and  forget? 

2 because  of  our  lack  of  Intention 

bee  do  not  really  meanii^  "drop  in  sometime",  ^why 
don't  you  give  me  a call?"  etc 
glib  promises 

may  even  believe  it  at  moment  of  utterance  but  as 
soon  as  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  l^^ords  not 
real  ss  our  concern  is  unreal. 
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VAYESHEB  : DEC.  1911970 
the  area  we  remember  best'^ 
what  oonoems  us  stays  uppermost  in  mind,  is  fresh  ! 
beo  we  oare  espo^cially  in  this  realm  1 

4 when  T,  spoke  of  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  knew 
exactly  what  is  meant  beo,  "thyself"  most  vital  of  ai 

5 but  as  far  as  Butler  was  oonoerned,  one  other  areas 
repression  of  feelings  and  therefore  forgot  very 
conven^ntly,  significantly 

6 wanted'^^^uid  did  banish  all  recollection  of  bumiliat- 
ing  experience  in  prison 

as  well  as  banished  recollection  that  he  had  to  rel> 
on  someone  else;  especially  in  the  situation  where 
now  he  was  someone  of  Importance« 

7 far  easier  to  exalt  the  self  than  to  ^Ive  credit  to 
Joseph 


CONCLUSION  I 

A GENERAL  | 

1 what  then  can  we  learn  from  this  small  detail/ln 

ths  very  ancient  story  V / 

2 that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  then  & 
now.-fts  human  faill^ngs,  foibles«  complexities  = aeune 

B SPECI^KLC 

1 don’t  promise  anything  lightly;:  weigh  words  caurefull 

2 Oonaider  the  place  and  needs  (^and  persons^  of  others 

3 understand  that  man  can  not  live  alone;  that  there 
must  be  a measure  of  reliance  on  another  human  being 

no  matter  how  high  we  may  find  our  station  in  life 

4 as  a consequence:  Bearn  to  see  yourself  in  perspectiv 
for  we  are  but  one  of  many  ^ 

5 all  goes  back  to  butler  this  our  lesson  jpT 

for  our  own  time.  ' 

AMEN 


Heb.  Tab•«  Bat,  A.M.« 


J 


/ 
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INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 thsSabb  morn  continue  wth  sto17y  of*  Jacob  as  he  find! 
himself*  on  way  to  futtire  home  but  meet  wth  Esau,  a 
former  enemy  bt  now  again  his  brother 

2 in  tbs  retmiting  of  two  bitterly  antagonistic  fores 
overlook  some  of  other  intriguing  aspects  of  Torah: 
for  example,  d of  Rachel  v^thout  any  kind  of  ootnmnt 
from  Jacob;  after  all,  he  workd  fr  her  for  14  yrsi 
Also:  d•  of  Isaac  & bow  at  ths  occas  brthrs  reunitd 

B SPECIFIC 

1 what  is  really  imusual  however  is  battle  of  Jacob  ix 
middle  of  night,  at  bank  of  river  Jabok,  Just  prior 
to  bis  meeting  with  Esau 

2 it  is  an  episode  which  has  intrigued  scholars  for 
centuries;  it  is  a Battle  In  the  Night  with  all 
sorts  of  overtones  & \mder currents 

3 basic  question:  who  is  tbs  figure  wth  whom  J stmiggl 
Gd?  Angel?  Heavenly  Being?  Mystical  figure?  a man? 

a symbolic  Esau? 

4 no  one  knows,  of  course;  on  the  other  hand:  we  cant 
deny  that  it  ±m  lends^Ltself  to  psych  Interpret  at  lox^ 
espec  as  we  know  more  of  the  workings  of  human  mind 

BODY 

A DOUBLE  INHERITANCE 

1 as  with  Jacob,  so  all  of  us  have  a double  lnhez*ltano 
which  Is  a burden  as  well  as  a blessing;  same,  of 
course,  is  true  for  nations  the  world  over 

2 there  is  gd  & evil  in  us,  positive  & negative;  the 
obvious  auid  the  repressed;  the  anxieties,  iensiona  & 
complexities  which  plague  us  all 

3 take  nations:  GeIד^any  gave  us  the  ^'^azis,  Nietzche  & 
spirit  of  Pr*uss  militarism  as  well  as  Goethe, ^Beetho 
& Boenboffer;  US;  Lincoln  & Wilson  as  well  aaax  Pan 
and  Jews  as  a group  aae  not  •xceppt:  the  Rosenbergs 
& Lepkes  on  one  hand,  Brandeis  & all  the  rest  on  oth 

4 wth  all  ths  in  mind,  can  readily  see  how  much  Jacob 
was  affected  as  ״gw  11  espec  as  we^ecal^is  personal 
history*  treachery,  deceit,  domineering  mother^  the 

I necessity  to  flee  his  own  brothr^^aS^he  feard  hs  life 

B BATTLE  ALONE 

, 1 ^hat  we  have  here,  then,  is  Experience  as 

I Jacob  does  battle  with  himself  in  trying  to  resolve 
ths  conflict  of  bis  own  double  inheritance 

2 where  does  all  this  occur?  no  longer  in  a dream  as 
when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ladder  but  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  all  was  silent  and  when  he  was  vez*y 
much  alone 

׳always  seemed  rather  obvious  to  me  that  phrase  "dead 


, 1970  -p  2 
full  of*  meaning: 
without  comforting 
& had  no  opport 

to  escape 

5 which  meant  that  the  encoxinter  had  to  be  fulfilled״ 
no  matter  what  consequences 
C GUILT  & FEAR 

1 there  Is  no  question  that  ths  must  have  been  an  awe- 
some,  terrible,  terrifying  experience  for  Jacob,  as 
it  would  be  tfor  all  of  us  as  we  do  battle  In  night,, 
both  literally  euid  figuratively 

2 what  Jacob  sought  here,  probably,  was  a release  frm 
bis  guilt•  »B  l^e  attempted  to  stiruggle  with  the  past, 
wth  this  image,  ths  symbolic  Esau,  ths  past  which 
held  bim  in  chains 

3 all  the  more  so,  it  served  the  purpose  of  unburden- 
ing  his  memories;  to  oleansd  bis  mind  and  soul!(  and 
to  put  his  spirit  at  ease* 

4 ths  part  of  all  of  us  also:  when  we  are  plagued  by 
doubts,  fears,  confusion,  hurt  as  we  verbally  and 
relive  it  become  clearer  &'׳^ore  aware  &‘^an  deal  wth 
issue  more  directly  &, hopefully,  more  successfully 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 

I  1 what  happened  next  is  as  vital  to  us  as  to  ancient 
timest  the  name  of  Jacob  is  changed  to  ^srael!^ 

I 2 this  seems  no  more  or  less  than  a change  person— 

' ality;  that  is  to  sayt  in  person•  The  immature,  the 

I dependent,  the  starred  Jacob  has  been  guperceded  by 

f a new  image  which  will  be  tempered  by  trial  & joy  in 
years  to  oomeiTl^ 

3 in  addition  to  valid  psych  observation  that,  as  wth 
Jacob  who  will  always  beai^vldence  of  ths  enoounger, 
bee•  figure  smote  him  on  thigh  & he  limped,  so  will 
the  mind  of  this  man  always  bearltraoe  of  bis  past 
B SPECIFIC  ' 

1 find  in  ths  T portion  insights  in  reaV^of  ps^b 

which  finds  itself  pertUent  to  past  as  well  as  to'^lay 

2 we  all  struggle  with  ou/t^  demons,  our  figures,  our 

past  but  once  the  encounter  hopefully  we  to< 

shall  be  able  to  face  future  with  reasona:^e  calm, 
contentment  of  spirit  & resoluteness  for  T: he  future! 

3 that  was  experience  of  Jacob,  may  it  be  case  wth  us, 
AMEN. 


bs  of  night. 


vision  of  ladder,  *^acob  was  alone 


eb*  Tab.,  ^at  A.M.,  December  12,  1970  **Vayishlach” 


»HARROS  CHANUKOH• 

rnends.  thl»  °f  Ob«״״k״h  iS  traly ־* ־  of  the  delightful  «eaeo״. 

of  the  year,  gleaming  Menorahe.  flickering  light־,  songs,  games  and  the  an- 
tlolpatlon  of  Children  make  It  a truly  heartwarming  and  charming  festival. 

Thl.  holiday  has  often  been  compared  In  Inter^t  and  enthusiasm  to  Purlm  fcr 
both  deal  in  terms  of  Joy.  the  giving  of  gifts  and  both,  alghough  minor  *m 

the  point  of  view  of  tradition,  have  caught  hold  of  the  Imaglna- 


tlon  of  the  Jews.  In  the  case  of  Ohanukoh  this  1־  all  the  more  remarkable 
slnoe  Its  story  Is  not  found  In  the  Torah  and  because  of  Its  earlle«f 


by  the  rabbis.  But,  as  Is  so 


was  even  discouraged 


often  the  case,  the  customs  and  the  likes  of  the  people  made  far  more  head- 


way  than  the  laws  of  the  Establishment,.  «mW.  as  a consequence,  with  all  of 
theMÄ^ inherent  In  Its  Ohanukoh  has  remained  uppermost  In 

the  minds  of  our  people,  especially  the  children,  «d-^r  this  reason  alone. 
If  for  no  other.  It  *־  a holiday  which  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  celebrat- 


ed and  put  within  easy  reach  of  all  ^1.1!!-״■  rihnrtr.-, 

p.  qj.  o״״se,  should  not  be  mlnlmlaed.  In  the  first  place. 

w.  must  understand  that  the  nee  of  this  holiday  Is  not  the  mlra.le  of  the 

oil  Which  burned  fcr  eight  days  when  there  was  Just  sufficient  oil  for  one 

day.  Ours  Is  not  a religion/(  which  places  undue  emphasis  on  ml- 

04•  4־h»  Red  Sea  or  at  the  time  of  Ohanukoh,  We 
Baftles,  whether  they  happened  at  the  «ed  &ea  or  ax 


our  hopes 


our  belief,  and  our  vision,  f־״•  the  f״t״«  Into  a context  e*=a  God  w(*  suppll^ 

with  u«Kl«*־»lracl־s  whenS»״*■ י •־«»#־^*.^^^׳ 

holiday  might  be  misunderstood.  Judah  the  •Weeabbee  did  not  set  out  to  be  a 

u not  a^ww»b!«r  of  the  Jewish  underground  and  he 

militant  revolutionary,  he  was  not  a 

was  not  a member  of  «.  ancient  Jewish  Defense  League.  He  responded  to  the 
cry  of  his  father.'Let  all  those  who  are  for  the  Lord,  follow  me.  I ־ ״bort. 
together  with  his  brother,  and  their  small  group,  they  eet  out  to  cleanse 

tne  Temple  uni ■ H . d to  relnstltute  the  worship  of 

worship  of  pagan  Idols  made  In  the  Image  of  totlochus. 

And  this  brings}.,  to  the  third  major  danger  which  could  be  aesoclated  with 


God 


are  memb  .rs  of  a very  realistic,  thls-worldly  faith  and  doj^ 


the  events  of  165  BCEt  that  ve  celebrated  then,  as  we  do  now,  a religious  ob- 
servanae  rather  than  a military  triumph•  This  is  vital  today  as  well  in  terms 
of  our  vision  of  the  Israeli  soldier{  he  fights  because  be  must  in  order  to 
survive  but  story  after  story  reveals  the  basic  humanity  of  the  man,  ^ the 
0az*e  and  concern  for  the  defeated  people,  i ^ 

[(jLf  ^ ^ 

N ' ''  I 1 וו ו ^?־ ־ maiüc-liut.  Surely,  the  Israeli  soldler$,as  all  soldiers,  realize 
that  war  can  not  help  but  bx*utalize  but  the  memoz*y  of  ־tteyxpast  lives  witb^^tee  ' 
-Jnr»— wiirty  j^s  a oonsequonce , ^he^^^phaslzes  the  religious  rather  than  the  military 


In  these  three  situations  we  see  the  seeds  of  worry  for  the  rabbis  ancient 


times the  dangers  for  misunderstanding  this  historical  event  are  all  too 
obvious•  They  bad  to  sbelfgi^  their  generation  as  we  must  educate  ours  to  un- 
derstand  the  true  message  and  relevance  of  the  cause  of  the  Haooabbees•  ^ 

What  forces,  then,  are  truly  at  issue  here  and  what  is  central  for  us 
in  terms  of  this  Cbai^koh  observance?  In  the  first  In^^oe,  and  in  keeping 
with  some  of  the  thoughts  already  expressed,  we  must  understand  that  this  ]1[ 
event  in  the  historical  development  of  our  people  signified  the  first  reli- 


• j^Now, 


gious  war  ever  ffiugbt,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a religious  ideal 


may  well  be  that  this  type  of  battle  had  taken  place  in  an  earlier  period  and 
among  an  earlier  people  but  if  that  is  the  case,  I do  not  know  of  it  or  I can 
not  think  of  it  at  this  tlms7\  Ibe  point  must  be  understood{  it  is  not  the 


first  time  when  men  a*>^od  for  a choice  of  Deities  or  when  priests  vied  for 
Divine  favor  as  was  the  ease,  for  example,  with  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
In  the  case  of  Cbantikoh  we  have  something  ifuite  different{  here  man  took 
matters  into  bis  own  bands,  be  oonf^ronted  the  forces  which  ruled  absolutely 
and  be  chose  to  oast  bis  lot  for  a God  who,  in  term^of  our  literature,  did  not 
intervene  in  order  to  assure  victory  for  our  people•  Judah  an<^is  men  chose 
consciously  to  fight  and  die  for  what  they  considered  right,  for  their  way  of 
life  and  faith,  for  their  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  mos^leasdng 
to  them•  It  is  In^his  context  that  we  can  say{  we  have  an  instance  here  of 
the  very  first  religious  war  where  man  toolt  the  initiative  and  fought  to  a- 


achieve  his  end{  to  cleanse  the  Temple,  to  light  the  lamp  and  so  to  leave  his 


ill 


mark  on  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

But  _ Ul  II. II  1 I - — another  factor  plays  a most/xltal  role 

tu  our  obaervanoe  of  this  apecial  b.li.ay  occasion,  «hen  «e  specie  of  a״dah  anC 
his  brothers  and  what  Is  sonetls.־־  loosely  !Swelled  his  ״ar״y־  «e  ought  to 
realize  that  this  «a־■ ״ « ״ ־re  than  a snail  hand  of  llKe-flnded  Indlyl- 

״״al.  Of  p״rposeT;?S5TO^^  rather 

a-  a a ▼ital  fact  for  us  to  remember  since 

than  by  strength  of  nuebers.  This  Is  a Tltal  r 

«״r•  own  time*  the  causebf  Judaism,  the  fu- 
we  find  the  essential  sameness  in  our 

ture  of  our  people,  the  continuity  of  our  faith  is  in  the  hands 

tltude  but  of  a .״all  .roup  of  UKe-anded  Inellrlduals  to  «hon  the  ״T 

Judalsa. ־״״ ־ ־״־־ ״thing  ־pedal.  I״  those  tl־.״..  almost  two  thousand  year 

ugoV.  the  historical  records  Indicate  ״a.  the  ״a.orlty  of  dews  preferred  t e 

I iAimt  as  in  our  time  the  majority 

comfort  or  security  of  tuu-anomy.״■ i natnraen  w 

i I..  , I ■iw■■  I nil  iifFi  The  war 


lean  toward  h«  assmlmllatlonl,»  .Lul^nel־״  mI  ^ 

uy  the  Maccabees  was  won  by  a minority  of  people,  wltho.it  great  weapons  or 

armored  JÄ  but  rather.  In  Meeplu.  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Torah  ״Not  by 
a.lght  nor  by  power,  but  by  thy  spirit,  salth  the  lord  of  Host״־.  It  1־  a 
lesson  Of  acute  reality  which  can  not  help  but  Influence  and  sustain  us 
uur  day  and  age  of  undhe  and  surely  undeserwed  sophistication.  ^The  result  we 
seeu  1״ ״ ־t  always  to  be  found  In  our  might  nor  In  our  power  nor  In  our  arro- 

gance  but  In  the  ,ulet  of  our  strength.  In  the  depth  of  our  fdth  and  In  e 

We  can  carry  this  concept  even  further)  for  the  ram 
certainty  of  our  right.  we  can  cax  jr  ^ j 

״cations  are  al״n־t  without  limit,  suppose  this  small  band  of  ״accabbees  h^ 
.ISO  thrown  In  Its  lot  with  the  majority,  what  would  we  have  lost,  what  wou 
V.  have  gained?  In  my  view,  hopefully  not  too  chauvenistlc,  we  would  have 

lost  everything,  the  tradition  would  have  been  merged  with  the  dominant  GreeK 

.4  of  the  Torah  would  surely  have  been 

culture  of  the  day.  the  lesson  and  words  of 

and  the  concept  of  a tmique 


lost  without 


xuo  If  wi.  V —ך/  - - ^ 

covenant  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  God  ״.d  the  Promised  band  would 
have  been  saorlflced  on  the  altar  of  personal  privilege.  laoU  of  Involvement 
.״d  disinterest  In  maintaining  the  tradition.  In  short.  ludalsm  would  have 


ir 


reached  ^ standstill,  probably  would  have  become  a fossil  and  had  that  been 


the  ca^e«  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism  would 
have  evolved  ■nl  niT  a world  empty  of  Jews.ei*  4»— a context  of  ־^ef  deitliniriB  Jra 


question  that  had  the  Macc^i» 


In  aiy  case, 


bees  nyt  suweu sited,  ours  today  would  surely  be  a vastly  different  world• 

One  final  point•  Ve  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  associated  with  Cha1|^oh 
and  we  have  spoken  of  the  good  associated  with  it  in  terins  of  our  presei^-day 
observance•  What  we  have  purposefully  neglected  to  do  is  to  mention  what 
Chantikoh  actually  is,  what  it  means  and  how  it  may  make  an  impression  on  your 
lives  and  mine•  Chanukoh  means  **dedication**,  no  more  and  no  less;  that  is 

..  . A•  I«  0.”  j ^ ^ ^ 1 ־Lf  ^ ^ ^ 


the  definition  and  translation  of  the^word  in  simplest  terms•  [_The  Maccabees 
not  merely  cleansed  the  Temple  and  lit  the  Isunp,  they  not  only  defeated  the 
Syrians  and  their  way  of  life,  the  Maccabbes  triumphed  over  all  odds^  amd  made 
their  mark  but  ttiey  dedicated  Temple  in  Jex*usalera  to  the  worship  of  God. 

eimdthusy^ completed  the  cycle  and  the  task  set  before  them  by  MattathlasV  Tt 
is  a festival  of  dedication*  to  the  ideals,  values,  principles,  concerns  of 
Judaism  and  all  else  comparison  sinks  into  total  insignificance•  Judaism 
in  those  days  not  merely  survived  the  onslaught  of  a people  dedicated  to  their 
own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  their  system  of  values  but  Judaism  prevailed 


the  battle  to  be 


J — 

of  men  willeait  so,  because  Hiiqr  felt 
Msoy^i  realized  and  recognized  the  place  which  the  Temple, 


because  a small  beind 


of  worth  and  because 


the  Sanctuary,  occupied  in  their  lives•  The  parallel  to  modem  days  18  all 


Where  is  the  dedication  of  the  modem  *^ew  tow- 


too  obvious. 


ard  his  faith,  toward  its  principles,  toward  its  ideals,  its  vUlnes,  its  heri» 

tage  and,  above  all  else,  whore  is  the  dedication  of  the  modem  Jew  vis-a-vis 

\lfL& 

his  Temple?  Who  btill  has  the  comitraent,  who  has  the  devotion  and  who  obww® 


his  enthusiastic  concern  so  that  the  dedication  to  the  ideas  of  our  faith  may 

... 2 ־- 

someday,  somehbw  be  brought  to  the  point  of  reality,  aa  wo  li־v־A  ottr  I1v«e  fr-omr 
d?y  Some  years  ago  I hegrd  a very  spirited  defense  of  a paper  on  a 

theological  principle  at  a session  of  the  C.C.A.R,  When  the  speaker  had  fin- 
ished  the  presiding  officer  congratulated  hin^Lnd  said*  I did  not  know  that 


V• 


people  could  still  get  so  excited  about  theology;  He  thought  he  had  made  a 
joke^  we  all  lau^htd  but,  upon  reflection,  it  was  not  as  funny  a statement  as 
^e  thought  It  was,  instead,  a sad  commentary  on  the  state 

of  the  Jewish  intellect  and  Jewish  dedication  to  the  God  idea  in  our  time* 

^ other  words,  ״dedicflltion״  is  as  vital  a concept  and  is  as  needed  as 
ever;  therejcan  be  no  Judaism  without  it  and  there  can  be  no  use  to  Chanukoh 
unless  and  until  this  festival’s  intrinsic  meaning  is  explained,  understood 
and  observed.  It  apeaks  ofjei  time  when  spiritual  values  were  worth  ones  life, 
it  tells  of  the  courage  of  a few  and  their  triumph  despite  the  hesitancy  of 
the  many,  it  affirms  that  the  ter«  ״dedication״  is  more  than  a word  but  rath- 
er  a way  of  life.  In  the  same  spirit  we  m now  ask  that  you  also  join  in 
this  Chanukoh,  this  ״dedication״  and  do  so  by  reciting  the  blessing  over  the 
candles  and  by  singing  the  words  to  Mo-os  Tsur,  RocK  of  Ages,  as  found  in 
our  prayer-books  on  page  93•  י*®  all  rise  ... 
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one  people  throughout  the  world  . . .” 

‘ I Chron.  17 


)«-ז 
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The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  is  the  world’s  largest  representative  rabbinic  body,  serving 
the  world’s  largest  Jewish  community.  It  represents  Judaism,  protects  religious  rights  of 
Jews,  encourages  Jewish  education  and  philanthropy  and  is  a force  for  civic  betterment. 


N.Y.  BRD  RABBISi  90  Yrs  of  VITALITY 


INTRODUCT 
A General 

1 te^  days  ago  attended  90  anniv  ol^ervance  of  one  of 
major  rel  bodies  in  N.Y^^•  State!  NY  Brd  of  Rabbis, 
of  whip^  I am  member  of  Board  •J ^ 

2 whllej^^s  body  embraces  all  three  of  «^dwry  & 

has  almost  1000  members  and  engages  in  a multitude 
of  activ  which  1*1  mention  later,  early  history  dif 

B SPECIFIC 

1 started  in  1880/81  wth  Just  six  men  who  called  them 
selves  NT  Brd  of  "Ministers'*  since  "Rabbis"  not  a 
design  of  easy  acceptemce  in  Gentile  Vorld 

2 the  six  originators  represented  two  Sephardic  con^ 

the  two  fifth  Ave  (Emaul  & Beth  El)  as  well  es  i^enr 
«Jacobs  of  B8nal  *Jeshurun  who  called  himself  "^hief 
R of  N.Y."  ^ 

3 it  was  out  of  these  small  beginnings  that^major  org 
came  into  existence«)^  it  grew  as  demands  of  Jewish 
community  expanded,  partlc  in  N.Y.  where  then  we 
had  but  60,000  ub=)t^.  & 250, 000 }*Cn  all  of  US 

BODY  </ 

A HISTORY  OF  90  ^ears 

1 what  has  happened  in  past  90  yrs!  almost  too  much 
to  bear  in  mind,  staggers  imagination!  then  the 

Just  getting  started  & center  of  Jew1*y  in  EE 

2 wth  Zionist  movement,  Yishuv  a major  factor  in  land 

Israel!  revival  of  Hebrew!  State  proclaimed  & 
tnree  wars  won  & impact  of  these  events  on  Jewish 
psyche  can  not  be  underestimated 

3 same  can  be  said  for  holocaust  which  surly  left  its 
mark  on  past  90  yrs  of  J ewi sh  JLife  1 2 nvit  of  3 '^ews 
in  Europe  died  and  t here fore^  decimate^  ths  c^er  of 
Jew^^  -Life^^Ä  oulture({"^o  that  it  can  never  rise  agn 

4 of  the  second  and  u in  conjuctlon  with 
the  first,  the  third  major  aspect  of  Jewish  life  in 

oultur.  to  U•. 

which  provided  a viable  base  until  Israel  oreatd 

5 these  not  only  part  of  our  trad  but^pochal  chainges*. 
out  of  which  came  the  need  for  a NY  Brd  of  Rabbis 
quite  diff  from  that  which  existed  in  former  years! 

6 this  all,  not  to  speak  of  secular  world:  two  W Wars 
Depression,  League  of  Nations  fiasco.  Atom,  Space  ^ 
for  wo  have  learned  frm  bitter  & beneypicial  exper- 
ience  that  what  happens  in  world  at  large  affedts 
us  as  well 

7 as  mattdlr  of  fact,  ths  interrelationship  to  be  wish 
ed  for  & expected  if  Jud  to  be  meaning,  modern  A re 
levant 


(oont)  p2• 


N.Y.  BRD  OF  RABBIS*  90  Yrs... 

B BRD  HISTORY 

L during  all  this  time  of  change»  Brd  went  along  Its 
gentle  way  brought  measure  of  gd  t4  other  Jews 

by  certain  ba^o  Innovations 

2 Hebrew  Institute  which  helped  the  destitute»  the  He! 
Free  Uchl  which  provided  eduo  & helped  to  assim  the 
newcomers  & Prisoners  Aid  Society  which  became  the 
basis  of  Fed  of  J Phllan»  which  led  to  "Y"  as  insti 

3 It  was  after  WW  II  that  Brd  took  on  Its  present  Ex 
Sec*  Rabbi  Harold  Gordon  & with  him^ and  the  time» 
the  character  of  Brd  changed'^f  for  no  other  reason 

k that  Brd  now  found  itself  In  center  of  worlds  larg- 
est  concentration  of  Jewry  & later»  outside  Israeli 

5 Emphasized  work  for  institutions*  hek^th,  mental» 
prisons»  children»  cBapilflLncy  whioh^s  outgrowth  tha 
each  yr  I ask  for  yr  contrib  to  "Matzoh  fund 80 ״ 
Jews  in  insti  tut  107)8  have  Kosher  L*  Pesaoh  food  for 
that  holiday.  All  too  few  respond! 

6 Moret  engg^ge  in  conflicts  over  legislation*  Sabbath 
& Sunday  laws  which  only  few  yrs  ago  was  resolved* 
that  Jews  may  keep  open  on  Svmdays  without  threat  o 


Miloh  school  at  Mt  Sinai  Hosp.  Syn  at  JFK  airport  & 
TV  as  well  as  radio  programs  J» 

C OBSERVANCE  ^ ״ 

in  short»  NY  BRD  of  RABBIS  attempts  to  be  peurt  of 
all  aspects  of  modern  life  in  which  Jew  is  engaged 

2 and  tha  a fact  recognized  by  political  & religious 
leaders  of  all  persuasions  & party  affiliations,  as 
was  obvious  at  our  convocation  on  eve  of  Bee,  Ist, 

3 Gov  Rockefeller»  Mayor  Llr()^ay  present!  Greetings 

spec  prepared  by  Pres  Nixon  as  well  as  Pres  Shazar; 
heads  of  3 rabbinic  ingtlt  wrote!  Moderced.  M Kaplan^ 
who  was  bom  in  yr  NYBllD  Rabbis  fnded  & who  founder 
of  Reoonstruc  Movement,  read  Ooen.  Prayer  in  person! 
stf^tement  by  Abba  Eban  specially  filmed  & major 
address  by  Hon  Avraham  Harmon»  Pres  of  Univ, 

4 the  essentials  of  their  remarks  in  newspapers  & nee< 
not  be  dOscuwwed  here  in  detail 

5 suffice  it  to  say»  it  was  a wonderful  & inspiring 
evening!  a case  of  real  tribute  to  a deserving  inst 

CONCLUSION 


excessive  fines  & costly  court  appeeuranoes/^-^r־^'*^'׳^ 
^ enkge  as  well*  ,social»  educational»  political  mp,tte 
\ B,9  a rel  or  gin  jiz  at  ion  but  tt?&u*h  lay-men  we  8pe2J£ 

L also  in  defense  of  Jewish  righxs  ^n  all  areas 
8 ongoing  pro^ams*  Pastoral  Psych  at  Bellevue»  Brith 


A PROBLEMS 


1 of  course»  while  this  wonderful  evening^ problems  ^ 


N.Y.  BRED^  RABBIS®:  90  ^rs...  p,  3 
exist  and  will  con't  ^to  do  so 

2 we  have  rejection  of  '^ewish  values  by  J youth  and 
for  this  we  ha'je^jjp  answers  nor  do  we  seem  to  spend 
sufficient  timey\.on  this  jji  1 M iiii  ~ f / 

3 there  is  the  lack  of  Jewish  education  in  America  at 
large!  a fact  we  refuse  to  reoo^ize  since  there  is 
so  much  Jewish  content  •tn  the  N\Y.  area 

4 there  is  our  ^li anat^^_^out W•׳' from  organizations  & 
institutions  *׳  Just  from  Syn)  bee  at  this  very 
meeting  at  Waldorf,  a group  calling  itself  "Jewish 
Youth  for  Action"  denounced  us  ^or  our  inability  to 
help  *Jews  of  Soviet  Union 

5  and  that  we  no  longer  have  the  right  to  celebrate  an 
niversaries  when  our  people  are  in  such  desperate 
Jeopardy•  They  told  us  that  specific  protests  must 
be  made  & 

6  literally  told  us  that  "an)(  announcement  in  Shul  is 
no  longer  sufficient" 

B SPECIFIC 

1 so  we  see  that  all  is  not  as  rosy  as  it  ought  to  be 
and  in  certain  sense  can  not  blame  the  youth  who  ma; 
see  plight  of  their  era  better  than  we 

2 at  same  time,  nver  past  90  yr»,  Brd  done  very  well 
as  it  has  engaged  in  act it ivies  I*ve  sited  already 
and  ha^jl^  prevailed  during  times  of  trial  & crisis  W 
as  indicated  by  shifting  trends  of  past  90  yrs• 

3 it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  always  followed  the 
example  of  Vayetze,  rd  in  week  of  euiniversary,  wher 
as  Jacob  we  climbed  a ladde4.  and  raised  our  eyes  to 
behld  a vision  and  that  vision  spoke  of  a future-,• 
of  hope  and  of  peace- within  community  of  Tgrael• 

4 the  fac^  that  we  have  helped  to  establish  this  idl 
& to  further  this  vision,  makes  name. of  org  a bless 


Heb•  Tab•,  Frid  evening,  December  11,  i970 


■«■*♦♦****■X-*******■»(•■»-************* 

* * 

WE  ARE  IN  THE  LIDST  OP  A CRISIS 

* * 

*********************x-********* 

SOVIET  JEWS  ARE  IN  PERIL.  It  is  n#  !•nger  just  a 
question  of  cultural  rights  or  a few  1n«re  matzos.  35 
JEW'S  ARE  NOW  IN  JAIL.  They  are  accused  of  treason  and  arfe 
in  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  Golda  heir  has  said 
that  she  fears  that  their  trial  will  be  used  by  the  K 
Russians  to  stifle  all  future  attempts  by  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  future  of  Soviet  Jewry,  of  3־^  million  of  •ur 
people,  is  in  jeopardy.  Can  we  aff»rd  to  celebrate 
anniversaries?  N«w,  like  never  before,  wE  iv.UST  ACT 
WITH  EXPEDITION. 

We,  concerned  Jewish  youth,  call  on  you,  leaders 
of  N.Y.  Jewry,  to  concentrate  all  of  your  efforts  and 

talents  toward  the  freeing  of  these  unfortunate  Jews. 
Sometime  in  the  near  future,  you  v/ill  be  called  upon 
to  alert  your  respective  communities  to  this  urt^ent 
situation.  There  are  specific  protest  moves  now  being 
planned.  AN  AnNOUNCENENT  IN  SHUL  IS  NO  LONGER  SUPPIGIENT. 
Every  individual  must  be  contacted  and  impressed  with  the 
gravity  and  urgency  of  these  recent  developments.  We  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  every  jew  in  New  York. 

V/e  knov/  that  you  are  all  committed  to  the  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  WILL  NOT  PAIL  OUR  BROTHERS  IN 
THEIR  HOUR  OP  DESPERATE  NEED. 


JE'WISH  YOUTH  POR  ACTION 


''j^PP^LC^AJ^'-'.  ^ — 




öJL^  pJL>'^-'<f'~*^  ^ 
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! YOM  KIPPUR!  A.M. 

Friends»  I know  that  this  is  a difficult  tia•  of  day  for  you  and»  similarly» 

I 

it  is  a deadly  spot  for  the  rabbi.  It  is  now  early  afternoon»  we  have  just 
eonclud3d  what  is  always  an  interminable  Torah  reading«  having  called  almost 
20  ■embers  to  the  sacred  Scrolls.  You  are  tired»  hungry,  suffering  from  the 
onset  of  headaches  which  will  stay  with  you  through  the  long  day  and  for  those 
of  us  who  take  the  message  and  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  seriously»  we 
are  further  burdened  by  the  very  real  question 1 will  we  be  inscribed  in  the 
Book  of  Life.  It  is  into  this  mood  of  solemnity  that  I would  like  to  inject 
some  comments  in  a 'ighter»  easier  vein  and  I hope  that  you  will  forgive  me 
if  oQT  discussion  finds  its  basis  in  some  very  personal  ■usings . I speak  to 
you  in  these  terms  for  within  the  past  half  year»  approximately»  I have  been 
a part  of  a process  of  personal  change  in  which  quite  a number  of  you  have 
participated.  As  those  of  yaa  who  come  to  our  Temple  regularly»  either  to 
pray  or  to  participate  in  its  many  activities»  know  when  I returned  from  a 
visit  to  Israel  -ast  March»  I had  grown  a mustache  and  a beardl  Personally» 

I did  it  as  a lark»  on  a bet,  and  in  my  wildest  dreams  I never  anticipated 
the  dramatic  reaction  which  this  growth  engendered,  ii^fe  of  the  congregation 
had  shared  each  other  for  13  years  and  had  experienced  both  good  times  as  well 
as  times  of  trial»  we  have  rejoiced  and  suffered  together»  we  have  been  at 
peace  and  at  odds  but  never  until  ■y  return  did  I realize  how  fully  and 

: totally  I had  heretofore  been  taken  for  granted.  The  react!(»!  of  the  member- 

; ship  and  my  friends  was  an  astounding  revelation  with  very  real  psychological 

'1 

overtones»  both  for  them  as  well  as  for  me.  People  came  to  the  Temple  and 

i played  out  a comedy  of  recognition  each  and  every  week  and  often  I had  to 

i‘  maintain  strict  discipline  simply  to  keep  from  laughing  out  loud.  Some 

! 

people  ca/ie  up  to  me  after  the  service  and  told  me  that  they  had  not  recognized 

I 

I me,  until  they  had  heard  the  familiar  voice.  Others  very  frankly  admitted 

I 


ס ס 

^ \ 

that  they  had  come  to  the  reB?)le  Just  to  see  the  board  which  •veryono  in 
Washington  Heights  was  discussing,  both  pro  and  con.  It  was  the  biggest  thing 

< 

to  hit  our  area  in  years!  Ibe  rumor  made  the  rounds  that  this  congregation 

had  now  engaged  the  services  of  a new  rabbi,  orthodox,  since  he  wore  a beard.  |l 

Ctae  elderly  couple  sat  before  ae  for  half  the  service  with  a puszled  expression  ] 

' is 

and  then,  in  a start  of  recognition,  the  man  gave  his  wife  such  a shove  with  ^ 

his  elbow  that  she  almost  fell  oft  the  pew.  Ihe  youngsters  of  our  school  and  ]| 

youth  group  loved  it,  the  older  members  were  mostly  opposed  to  the  new  addition  \ 

i 

a 

and  my  personal  friends  steadfastly  maintained  that  the  beard  signalled  a | 

change  in  my  entire  personality.  In  short,  everyone  had  an  opinion.  Most  \ 

i 

people,  I discovered,  were  not  honest  to  my  face  in  terms  of  their  reaction  and  I 

it  so  intrigued  me  that  I began  to  feel  that  for  most  of  the  past  decade  I had  ’ 

become  a mere  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit  or  congregation.  This  } 

dramatic  change,  a beard,  had  actually  served  the  purpose  of  making  people 
aware  that  there  was  indeed  such  a person,  a personality,  as  Rabbi  Lehman, 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  I discovered  that  I had  been  misspelling  the  ward 
moustache  all  ay  adult  life. 

I a.a  glad  jpou  are  smiling  at  some  of  these  revelations,  ay  friends,  es- 
peoially  at  this  quiet,  axmost  somnolent  moment  in  the  course  of  our  sacred 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  while  delighted  that  you  are  being  roused  out  of 
your  lethargy,  I must  provoke  you  further  when  I state,  quite  emphatically, 
that  the  events  which  I ejqperienced  were  not  at  all  funpyl  As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  were  very  upsetting  and  were  symptomatic  of  all  too  many  ills  which  are  a 
part  of  our  society.  The  issue,  of  course,  is  not  that  I grew  a beard,  rather 
the  issue  is  found  in  the  pro־’׳dse  that  we  spend  all  too  much  time  and  energy 
and  personal  concern  with  superficial  matters.  These  are  really  noma  of  our 
business  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  do  not  add  or  ddtract  one  lota  from  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  An  exa׳:ple  of  this  unfortunate  illustration  can  be 
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■ultlpli*d  •t  will.  For  •xa.r.ple,  irtiil•  on  vacation  thl»  paat  sumnsar  w•  had 
need  to  go  to  the  vilUge  laundroBat.  In  front  of  the  door  stood  a Negro  woaan 
and  we  tnoedlatel^  surmised  that  she  was  in  charge  and  took  care  of  our  laundry, 
while  we  went  about  our  business.  We  spoke  to  her  aooordingly.  Not  only  were 
we  shamed  into  apologies  since  she  was  there  for  the  same  purpose  as  we  but♦ 
more  degrading♦  in  retrospect  we  knew  there  and  now  that  we  would  never  have 
identified  her  as  the  "laundry  woman"  had  she  oeen  of  white  skin.  Again♦  you 
see,  the  superficial  dictated  our  attitudes  and  manner  of  behavior.  Ck*♦  perr׳dt 
aie  to  give  you  a second  example  where  a concern  for  the  superficial  caused 
needless  anxiety.  We  spent  part  of  our  vacation  in  the  langlewood  area,  at 
Lenox  and  this  story  was  told  us  by  several  indep«1dent  sources  and  echoed  as 
truth.  Some  weeks  prior  to  our  arrival  the  town  Lenox  and  its  environs  were 
innundated  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  hippies.  Boys  and  girls,  in  all 
manner  of  attire,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  sott»  affluent  and  others  obviously 
impoverished  were  to  be  seen  everywhex»  in  that  staid  New  England  area  and  the 
townspeople  were  absolutely  horrified.  The  consequences  of  this  Invasion  were  too 
awful  to  oonte  i.platei  cltisens  saw  their  town  wrecked,  their  own  youth  despoiled, 
the  concerts  disrupted,  the  vi.lage  square  dirtied  or  defaced  beyond  repair, 
the  few  town  policeman  powerless  to  deal  with  these  unearthly  forces  bent  on 
destroying  their  cherished  society.  Guess  what  happened l The  young  people 
stayed  for  three  to  five  days,  made  their  own  music  and  even  attended  a few 
concerts!  then  they  packed  their  belongings  and  left  town.  There  were  no 
arrests,  there  was  no  trouble,  and  a few  even  stayed  behind  to  clean  up  obvious 
litter.  Wie  heard  the  story  because  people  for  weeks  after  nade  it  a point  to 
say  how  nioely  these  youngsters  had  behaved,  how  they  had  always  smiled  and 
been  gentle  and  friendly,  how  they  had  not  done  anything  which  would  reflect 
discredit  on  any  of  their  nuniber . But  what  the  townspeople  had  forgotten  is 
that  from  ths  very  first  moment  the  vangviard  of  the  hippies  appeared,  just 


ü u ... 

because  of  their  different  manner  of  dress,  their  long  hair,  their  walking 
barefoot,  their  beads  and  headbands,  the  townspeople  had  feared  the  absolute 
worst,  had  dreaded  the  confrontaticm,  had  permitted  the  superficial  to 
influence  value  judgments  which  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  unnecessary  and, 
above  all,  none  of  their  business. 

And  what  does  ray  beaird,  the  woman  at  the  laundrette,  and  the  hippies  at 
Lenox  have  to  do  with  Yora  Kippur,  with  this  our  most  sacred  day?  Why,  they 
are  central  to  the  theme  and  personify  the  lesson  of  this  awesome  occasion 1 
as  man  bares  his  inmost  self  before  God  we  human  beings  must  look  to  the 
essence  of  our  fellow  man.  Superficialities  must  not  be  permitted  as  sub- 
stitutes  for  that  which  is  basic,  real  and  at  the  inner  core.  The  examples 
I cited  may  appear  trite  when  placed  in  perspective  to  the  demands  of  this 
day  and  this  hour  but  in  the  realm  of  our  dally  experience,  they  are  exactly 
the  way  we  live  our  lives  I Wo  look  to  the  clothes,  we  admire  the  oar,  wo 
envy  the  country  home,  we  want  to  top  our  neighbors•  suauoer  travel,  we  push 
our  children  for  honors  and  status,  we  demean  ourselves  for  prestige  and 
recognitiem,  we  dress  ourselves  to  sparkle,  we  want  the  finest  symbolic 
garments  of  our  office  or  place  or  position  in  the  scheme  of  things,  always 
arriving  for  just  one  rung  higher  than  the  next  follow,  and  all  to  impress 
someone  else.  The  tragic  consequences  are  two-fold  1 first,  that  we  begin  to 
believe  our  own  propaganda  and  comic  charade  and,  secondly,  that  cm  a day  such 
as  this  we  insult  God  by  asking  Him  to  evaluate  us  according  to  our  superficial 
trappings,  hoping  that  He  will  not  bo  able  to  see  beneath  the  thin  veneer. 

That  is  why  Yom  Kippur  is  so  terribly  In^jortant»  it  is  the  one  great  occasicm 
of  solemnity  and  awe  which  asks  man  that  he  reveal  himself,  open  himself, 
before  the  Alnighty.  This  is  the  momernt  when  outward  appearances  are  of  little 
worth.  This  is  the  time  of  year,  the  day  of  reckoning,  when  that  which  is  mott 
viUl  to  us  must  speak,  when  that  which  truly  signifies  our  desires  and  inmost 
beliefs  must  stand  the  tost  of  worthiness.  This  is  the  time  when  such  qualities 
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*8  oharmoter«  integrity•  trust»  los/alty  and  right  must  plead  for  ua  before 
the  Judge  of  all  Mankind.  In  the  examples  that  I have  cited»  and  fron  sny  o«m 
personal  experience»  I knoK  only  too  well  how  sttich  barn  **appearances"  can  cause, 
do»  instead  of  locking  to  the  obvious,  the  superficial»  the  outward»  ask  instead! 
what  manner  of  ouui  is  this»  how  does  he  stand  toward  others»  do  his  words  and 
deeds  coincide»  when  al<xw  does  he  think  as  he  speaks  in  public?  We  ask  these 
questions  of  others»  and  Yon  Kippur  Insists  that  we  ntust  examine  ourselves 
also.  I want  to  know  what  kind  of  :nan  I am  and  I will  not  attempt  to  fool 
s^yself{  the  glitter  aivi  gla;.our  all  pass  away  but  the  center  must  remain. 

On  this  occasion  when  we  come  together,  we  are  wearing  the  white  robes  of 
penitence  and  all  of  us  etc  '*•!d  in  meditation  and  prayer  and  awe  and  soletnnity» 
let  us  seek  to  make  the  most  64. this  time  and  place.  We  ought  to  put  aside  the 
tet^oral  and  stay  instead  wit  h t)•  eternal » to  re:uave  the  outward  and  to  retain 
the  inner»  to  diminish  the  signs  of  portal  power  and  to  cast  our  lot  on  God's 
mercy.  In  chat  measure  of  camltifflent  perhaps  we  will  yet  achieve  the  dream 
of  this  day!  that  He  דaay  inscrüjis  us,  fsa*  what  we  truly  are  and  above  all  for 
what  we  may  yet  hope  to  oe»  in  the  Book  Life»  for  good»  for  honor  and  for 
blessing. 

Amen. 


« w 


ץ "IS  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BEST?" 

Friends,  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  Jew  to  maintain  his  equilibrium. 

To  have  not  merely  survived  but  prevailed  in  a world  which,  more  often  than 
not,  has  proven  to  be  otir  enemy  has  required  a strength  of  spirit  and  a 
esina  •f  physical  !  דיי!• ! י  lluliui  which  is  almost  beyond  expectations  and  certai]^- 
ly  beyond  rational  belief.  Anyone  familiar  with  Jewish  history  knows  the  many 
trials  and  tribulations  we  have  endured;  although  the  experience  of  the  hole- 
oaus*  is  more  than  vivid  because  of  its  place  in  time  our  people  have  suffer- 
ed  and  felt  the  brunt  of  oppression  in  every  age  as  well  as  in  qvery  land,  to 
a smaller  or  greater  degree.  As  I ha^e  so  often  attempted  to  point  out,  the 
theological  implications  notwithstanding,  it  has  not  always  been  the  hand  of 
God  which  has  sustained  us  but,  unfortunately  all  too  often,  the  whimsy  of 
some  petty  noble  who^^^J^^'ISls  desire  to  destroy  us^a^idetracke<i»j>y  a more  im- 
portant  task.  ¥e  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  the  Chosen  People  but  this  dislgna- 

tion  throughout^ history  has  not  always  been  a source  of  blessing^.  r\n  n I i 11 1_ 

■of  ■fast!  ths  bundsn  upem  Air  ancestors  irfpo  were  driven  and  pushed  and  pulled 


from  one  end  of  the  European  continent  to  the  other,  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south,  expelled  and  admitted  only  to  be  expelled  agaln^  this^ burden 
whi  cfa  has  accompanied  the  Chosen  People  concept.  < ■»  tnrern — rsxj  leall  It 

has  not  always  been  a pleasure  to  be  a Jew. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  over  the  years,  perhaps  over  the  centuries. 


a phrase,  *Agggggjde  h«1s  developed  which  rrwo  besm  spoken  and  echoed  by  our  Jew- 
ish  people.  phrase  isi  Gam  zu  L*Tovo,  "This  also  is  for  good".  Now  it 


ish  people• 


seems  to  me,  particularly  as  we  look  back  over  the  course  of  events  in  «hlch 


that  this 


Jews  have  been  involved 


is  really  more  than/  i kwt  t "Gam  zu  L*tovo"  has  become  a concept,  a principle,  al 


moat  I am  afraid  to  say,  a dogma  ^nd  I feel  that  with  the  general,  almost  blind 
acceptance  of  •tii-l  ■ pUxast  we  ttg^ve  done  *end  cnniinufr-^io  de  ׳ fom.  ourselves  a great 
deal  of  damage  ji^jine^y  from  the  psychological  as  well  as  the  theological  points 
of  vldw.  While  we  can  appreciate  that  s onetime  back  in  the  course  of  our  hist- 
8®*"®  ^iswered  his  own  misfortune  by  the  phrase  "This  also  is  for  good" 

if  this  same  concept  is  applied  to  life  in  ge teral  terms,  an  entirely  different 
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orientation  emerges*  In  abort,  there  Is  quite  a difference  here  14/ one  uses 
the  yords  ”Gam  zu  L'toro”  as  an  almost  off-hand  answer  to  a small  particular 
problem  or  If  one  uses  It  as  a "WeltanschaÄg" , a philosophy  of  llfe^  for  while 
In  fbe  former  case  It  may  supply  a moment  of  peace  as  an  answer.  In  the  second 
Instance,  this  orientation  can  lead  to  a moral  disaster* 

We  might  note,  indidentally,  that  this  thought  has-been  explored  in  earl- 
ler  years  snd  in  quite  different  circumstances,  and  not  even  by  a Jew.  Do  you 
recall  the  book  by  the  French  philosopher  entitled  "Candlde**? 

In  it  be  attacks  the  philosophical  optimism  of  his  day,  sets  his  h£ro  into  a 
comical  milieu  and  with  irony  and  mltlice  is  devastating  in  his  approach  to  the 
of  the  small  volume*  Candide  is  the  story  of  a traveller  who  in  his  Jou 
ey  from  one  place  to  the  next  has  no  end  of  difficulties j his  s<)«)ourn  is  pimct- 
uated  by  one  misfortune  after  another  and  not  necessarily  in  a light  vein*  “^ס 
make  the  story  as  brief  as  possible,  after  every  possible  catastrophe,  the  main 
character  states  with  great  pomposity  and  tinbelievable  piety  "It  is  for  the 
Best"  *.aaid  j|s  the  plot  unfoJ^lds  and  the  circiunstances  become  ever  more  removed 

I 

from  reality  and  as  oataclysmio  event  p^les  upon  apocalyptic  happening,  the 
refrain  "it  is  for  the  be^t"  become^  eyez^  more  ludicrous  and  even 
'^at  we  -come  to  kuow  the  degaatatlng  nrittqne  employed  by  ene— 

-o-f-tho  groat  liteaiHtry  ofaftsiuen  ef  18 lU  eentm>  ־Finnoe»  The  parallel  to  our 
"Gam  zu  L'Tovo"  is  all  too  obvious!  We  have  come  to  the  point  that  no  matter 
what,  wo  will  use  this  phrase  to  cover  our  !,tirly^j^r^eeurs,  our  heartache  but 
after  a while  it  becomes  a ludicrous  display  of  tgad4iti^^‘wj^hout  any  base  in 
experience,  without  any  reality  in  emotion,  without  any  !^oUesty  of  heart* 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  concept  of  "Gam  zu  I’tovo"  is  used  more 
often  than  not  as  a subterfuge,  as  an  escape  in  order  to  hide  the  terrible 
depth  of  our  own  confusion*  The  ddd  mind  boggles  at  the  enormity  of  Nature*» 
misfortune,  the  eye  cannot  encompass  the  t^gedie^hich  engu:^u8  from^ personal 
hurt  to  an  East  Pakistani  tidal  wave  ^of  - half  million  dead  sliixli  does  not  itim 

4«  ifjliLwt  blt^  "Gam  an  L*tovo"7  I»  everything  forthe  best? 

I am  not  at  all  so  sure  of  th*  wisdom  of  this  saying  and  it  behooves  us  to 


test  It  more  closely»  to  test  It  In  the  ox*ucible  of  our  own  expe^elenoe•  To 
test  It»  If  we  want  to  be  honest»  against  our  real  beliefs  and  to  test  it»  If 
we  have  the  courage»  against  the  terrifying  Implications  which  are  related  to 
It*  For  example»  who  among  us  knows  who  and  what  Is  for  the  best?  How  can  we 
take  upon  ourselves  this  kind  of  a judgement»  an  evaluation  which  touches  upon 
the  very  essence  of  life?  A man»  after  a long  Illness  or  grlv^ously  Incapa- 
cltated»  dies  and  as  we  rush  to  the  family  to ״ ״*ipfi— י our  condolences  we  offer  ; 

Gam  zu  L'tovo»  It  Is  also  forjthe  best!  What  we  neglect  to  take  into  con- 
slderatlon  Is  the  feelings  of  the  deceased;  perhaps  he  would  rather  have  been 
111  •a  whl-le  long* g but  have  stayed  alive  or»  even  more»  perhaps  the  family  of 
the  deceased  would  have  gladly  oaired  for  the  gravely  111  a little  while  longer 
but  would  have  had  him  by  their  side*  Take  amother  examples  a woman  undergoes 
serious  and  complicated  surgery  and  when  she  bemoans  her  fate»  Why  does  this 
have  to  happen  to  me?»  the  response  Iss  It  might  have  been  worse»  look  to  this 

v«uw^  OXa,  . ^ 

one  or  that  one  of  our  friends  whoj;e,kad  ly׳  mueli  !»erse.*  Therefore»  In  your  case» 
"Gam  zu  L'tovo"!  X have  even  heard  It  said  when  someone  young  has  died  or  «am 
of  a rare  desease  or  In  terms  of  a new»  experimental  operation  that  this  too 

> r 

Is  for  the  best  for  It  helped  to  further  the  cause  of  medicine  and  will  open 
the  way  to  possible  cures  In  terms  of  the  future,  as  far-ae  ethero  aro  «oneomn  - 


But»  again»  In  no  may  does  this  effectively  deal  with  the  mind»  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  one  who  Is  directly  af fectea;  even  If  It  saves  a person  from 
suffering»  death  Is  really  mewom//fe1■  ttic  g»s4  there  are  very  few  of  us  who 


suffering»  death  Is  really  mewop^fei■  ttic  g»s4  there  are  very  few  of  us  who 

TrnilT  want  to  died  The  desire  in  2111  of  us  to  live  Is  so  strong»  so  vital  and 
so  all  pervasive  that  no  matter  how  111  we  might  be»  bow  much  we  might  suffer» 
no  matter  how  desperate  our  plight^  wo  really  do  not  want  to  surrender  our 
But  It  Is  precisely  this  that  the  phrase  "gam  zu  L'tovo"  suggest;  Indeed» 
^sserts  and  It  Is  a point  of  view  which  1 can  not  share  whether  It  Is  applied 
to  the  Individual  or  In  terms  of  nations  or  In  terms  of  natural  events* 


As  a matter  of  fact»  as  we  have  already  suggested»  the  phrase  "this  Is  for 


an  escape  for  the  one  who  says  It;  In  reality»  we 


the  best"  Is 


use  the  words  because  we  have  no  other  answer  to  the  events  which  occur  all 
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about  us•  After  all,  what  oan  we  say  to  a person  who  has  been  struck  by  tra- 

gedy!  and  what  is  even  more  frightening,  in  our  time  of  unconcern  for  religious 

values,  the  task  of  bringing  meaningful  comfort  is  even  more  difficult.  As  a 

4-0  /V— ^ 

consequence,  I find  the  phrase  "gam  *u  L'tovo"  tm«Tbe  ne  wiara  than  wr־־» s u ajj ■ » 
a poor  and  irrelevant  answer,  a meaningless  commentairy  on  the  lyeasogf  ;a-  lynam■» 

has  affected-  a signifleanf  faetur  uf  msirieAa^  The 
death  of  one,  as  the  poet  wo  fight ly  stated,  ai'i eetsHMld'  diminishes  us  all.  On 

\jt  — a— 

the  other  hand,  I oan  fnritmntoitd  this  ^ftוlnt■■זof-vAaw  because  it  gives  so  much 
comfort.  If  sere  notftT*  find  some  sort  of  satisfactory  a^wer  in  this^'^S^i^ 

I 

It  In  110ו811ע1ו  fchrt  most  of  us  wouldjfgo  absolutely  Insane  in  ovir  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  issues  at  hand.  After  all,  who  can  answer  to  the/liH  an  mil  •יד  of 
life,  who  can  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  life,  who  can  equate  goodness  with 
survival  or  evil  with  death?  Far  be  it  for  me  to  set  myself  up  as  the  one  with 
the  answers  to  these  questions  or  standards;  it  is  far  simpler  to  say:  it  is 
also  for  the  best  although,  deep  in  our  hearts^  we  know  it  is  not  *imo. 

And,  perhaps,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  We  no  longer  have  the  f^^th 
1xeoessaz*y  to  be  sustained  in  life  or  in  death,  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil,  in 
hope  as  well  as  in  despair.  The  person  who  believes  in  pep|^ct  faith,  who 
sees  the  hand  of  God  in  all  his  doings,  who  believes  deeply  that  all  is  in 
the  hands  of  Heaven  except  the  fear  of  heaven  these  type  of  people  are  no  long- 
er  a part  of  our  דptTiו^Y 1 ור I ”׳ * *־  for  we  are  no  longer  spiritually  oriented. 

To  use  the  phrase  "Gam  Zu  L*tovo"  and  to  believe  it  not  just  as  a glib  answer 
for  the  problem  of  the  moment  but  as  an  act  of  committment  is  an  act  of  cour- 
age  and  faith  1W-\1  giiwiiiii  11  te  >11  siinli  a ilrirrrif  as  is  found  ever  more  rarely  in 
our  day  and  age.  The  rest  of  us  try  to  explain  in  natural  terras,  we  deal  in 
scientific  terminology,  we  place  our  faith  in  doctors  and  only  when  all  else 
f*ai2.g  when  we  really  do  no  longer  know  what  to  say  in  order  to  explain  hurt 
l^o'ther,  then  we  comment  "Gam  zu  L*tovo"  but  the  hurt  is  not  lessened  and 
the  confusion  is  not  really  resolved.  course,  one  can  not  really  resolve 

the  oomflict  either  in  religious  or  in  psychological  terras;  we  no  longer  ve- 
live  in  these  terms  but,  what  is  even  more  inportant,  we  no  longer^,  live  in 


0uoh  a oontexj^»  ^ In  terms  of  those  who  accept , who  believe  and  bavd  unyield- 
Ing  faith,  we  respect  them,  we  admire  the■,  we  acknowledge  them  although,  1 
secret^ly  susj^peot,  with  a trace  of  aondesoenclon  but  we  are  removed  from 
their  blind  faith, 

V*  0 »1 

What  answer  then  to  Is  everything ^yor  the  best?  My  answer  is,  I doubt 
It^^ut  in  order  to  find  a rational  ^^s wer,  in  order  to  get  my  bearings > on  a 
spiritual  plane,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  peace  with  myself  in  terms  of 
the  conflicts  of  our  society  and  world,  as  a st^^rt  I have  rejected  "gam  zu 
l*tovo"  for  to  me  it  is  an  empty  phrase.  It  is  the  individual  who  must  make 
his  world  and  not  merely  accept  what  is  in  it;  it  is  parmltted  for  the  indivi- 
dual  to  about  his  rage  at  the  Heavens  jirujuti  the  of  mn  ■wiiiiai, 

and  not  merely  to  bow  ones  head  in  placid  surrender;  it  is  the  essence  of  a 


imderstznc ס ; 


real  faith  for  man  to  argue  the  Justice  of  our  world  and  not  feel  as  a traitor 
or  heretic  or  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  his  God•  This  will  bring  about  a better 
balance  for  emotion,  intellect  ,*^spirit,  awd  ^nce  man  acknowledges  freely  that 
NOT  everything  isVfor  the  best  be  will  ^e  able  to  deal  with  the  pitfalls  and 
complexltiei^f  life  on  a far  more  valid  level  of  endeavor.  And  this  is  also 
relevant  to  the  Jewish  traditions  to  do,  to  chaunge,  to  activate,  to  lead  and 
in  so  doing  perfect  the  imperfect,  create  the  good,  believe  in  oneself^^not 
to  the  exclusion  of  God  but  as  His  pg-rtTiaT» . iai— ttm  ■p1»11nH1fw--f1r  !■ ! ■irsr«■.  1 nw^ , That 
IS  for  the  good. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  December  18,  1970• 


YOM  KIPPUR:  A.M. 


Friends,  I know  that  this  is  a difficult  time  of  day  for  you  and, ו* ד«— Hrfr 

^ ^^liiili^  it  is  a deadly  spojf  for  the  rabbi.  It  is  now  early  afternoon,  we 

' '1' 
have  just  concluded  what  is  always  an  interminable  orah  reading  having  called 

almost  20  members  to  the  sacred  Scrolls,  y ou  are  tired,  hungiry,  suffering  from 

the  onset  of  headachds  which  will  s^ay  with  you  through  fche  long  day  and  for 

those  of  us  who  take  the  message  and  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  seriously, 

we  are  further  burdened  by^very  real  question:  jiriiotlit, rn  w*  will^be  inscribed  in 

the  Book  of  Life.  It  is  into  this  mood  of  solennity  that  I would  like  to  in־ 

jdct  some  comments  in  a lighter,  easier  vein  and  I hope  that  you  will  forgive 

me  if  my  discussion  finds  its  basis  in  some  very  personal  musings.  I speak 

to  you  in  these  terms  for  within  the  past  half  year,  approximately,  I have  been 

a part  of  a process  of  personal  change  in  which  quite  a mimber  of  you  have  par- 

ticipated.  As  those  of  you  who  come  to  our  Temple ^to  pray  or  to  participate  in 

its  many  activities^  know  u)  1 j ■lou 111׳■ ׳■■»%  when  I returned  from  a visit  to  Israel 

last  March,  I had  gojrwn  a mustache  and  a beard J Personally,  I did  it  as  a 

lark,  on  a bet,  and  in  my  wildest  dreams  I never  anticipated  the  dramatic 

reaction  which  this  growth  engendered.  ¥e  of  the  congregation  had  shared  each 

other  for  13  years  and  had  experienced  both  good  times  as  w ell  as  times  of 

trial,  we  have  rejoiced  eind  suffered  together,  we  have  been  at  peace  and  at 

odds  but  never  until  my  return  did  I realize  how  fully  and  totally  I had  here- 

tofore  been  taken  f0r  granted.  The  :’oaction  of  the  membership  and  my  friends 

was  an  astounding  revelation  with  very  real  psychological  overtones,  both  for 

them  as  well  as  for  me.  People  came  to  the  Temple  and  played  out  a comedy  of 

t _ _>i  י _ ^ J- T 4--^  111[^*  ^ 


recognition  each  and  every  week  and  often  I had  to 

simply  to  keep  fro  1 laughing  out  loud.  Some  people  came  up  to 
me  after  the  service  aaad  told  me  that  they  had  not  recognized  me,  until  they 
had  heard  the  familiar  voice.  Others  very  frankly  admitted  that  they  had  come 
to  the  Temple  just  to  see  the  beard  which  every  one  in  Washington  Heights  was 


It  was  the  biggest  thing 


discussing,  both  pro  and  con^ 


to  hit  our  area  in  years!  The  rumor  made  the  rounds  that  this  congregation 
had  now  engaged  the  services  of  a ndw  rabbi,  orthodox,  gince  he  wore  a beard. 


One  elderly  couple  sat  before  me  for  half  the  service  with  ! ri 1 ■ו י ■1־ ׳״ uווו ו ■1 ^ ת,׳ m and 
then,  in  a start  of  recognition,  the  man  gave  his  wife  such  a shove  with  his  el־־ 
bow  that  she  almost  fell  off  the  pew.  The  youngsters  of  our  school  and  youth 
group  loved  it,  the  J,  der  members  were  mostly  opposed  to  the  ndw  addition  and 
my  personal  friends  steadfastly  maintained  that  the  beard  signalled  a change  in 
my  entire  personality^  ■UiaU  I wa-3־iiu  longoup  the  person  they  kne^f.  In  short, 
everyone  had  an  opinion*^  f^ost  people  discovered^  were  not  honest  to  my  face 
in  terms  of  their  reaction  and  it  intrigued  me  aisa  that  I began  to  feel  that 
for  most  of  the  past  decade  I had  become  a mere  part  of  the  furnit<tre  of  the 
pulpit  or  congregation,  and  thnt  only  nn.eh־a  dramatic  change a beard^  had  ac- 
tually  served  the  purpose  of  malcing  people  aware  that  there  was  indeed  such  a 
person,  a personality^  as  Uabbi  ^.ehraan.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  I discover- 
ed  that  I had  been  misspelling  the  word  moustac^  all  my  adult  life. 

I am  glad  you  are  smiling  at  some  of  these  revelations,  my  friends,  es- 
pecial'y  at  this  quiet ^ ^most  >«■.1 1 moment  in  the  course  of  our  sacred  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  delighted  that  you  are  being  roused  o't  of  your  lethar- 


gy,  I must  provoke  you  further  when  I state,  quite  11ur’as.y  , that  the  even 

which  I 1 1 /סוייוו ו [1ו1י  I 11  ן I  1ד־ ו  not  at  all  funny!  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 

alfX - - - H־r־H  ■ ‘ 4—ד י^  and  symptomatic  of  all  too  many  which 

' / /׳  ^ 
arc,  a part  of'  our  soC(^ty.  The  issue,  of  course,  is  not  un  til■!׳  r nr’  r.w4.-Jr..I  grew 


׳pie  ; 


4,-disGr-e<ltt  -thin  solemn  doTr^with  50 11 00^־ 


a b e ar  d , . JL-  wen  1 ׳ 


rather the  issue  is  found  in  the  premise  that  we  spend  all  too  much  time  and 
energy  and  personal  concern  with  superficial  .11.  on ־*«יז ו  are  really  none  o:^ur 

and  . 1 1■  I nrr!  ^ in  the  final  analysis,  do  not  n^d  or  detract  one  iota  from 


the  worth  of  the  individual.  And  exaraplesytf  this  unfortunate  illugtrati can 
be  multiplied  af  will.  For  example,  while  on  vacation  this  past  summer  we  had 
need  to  go  to  the  village  laimdromat.  In  front  of  the  door  stood  a Negro  woman 
and  we  immediately  surmised  that  she  was  in  charge  and  took  care  of  our  lattndry 
while  we  went  about  our  business^  a spoke  to  her  accordingly,  ^ — — ־ — 

^ot  only  were  we  shamed  into  apologies  since  she  was  there  for  the  same 
purpose  as  we  but,  more  degrading,  in  retrospect  we  IcnCw^that  we  would  never 
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have  identified  her  as  the'laundry  woman  had  she  been  of  white  skin.  Aealn, 
you  see.  the  superficial  dictated  our  attitudes  and  manner  of  behavior.  Or, 
per״, It  me  to  give  you  a second  example  where  a concern  for  the  superclcial  caus 
ei  needless  We  spent  part  of  our  vacation  in  the  Tanglewood  area,  at 

L־e*ox  and  th»  «as  t<4d  by  several  Independent  sources  and  ech^^s 

truth.  Some  weeks  prior  to  our  arrival  the  town  Lenox  and  its  environs 
innundated  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  hippies.  Boys  and  girls,  in  all 
manner  of  attire,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  some  affluent  and  others  obviously 
impoverished  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  that  staid  New  England  area  and  the 
townspeople  were  absolutely  horrified  W snan.i  t,  death.  The  conse 


to  contemplate;  citizens  saw  their 


quencds  of  this  invasion  were  too 


to,vn  wrecked,  their  own  youth  despoiled,  the  concerts  disrupted,  the  yillage 
square  dirtied  or  defaced  beyond  repair,  the  few  tow^OMcemen  (־owerless  to 
deal  with  these  unearthly  forces  bent  on  destroying  o«־ ^ ־herished  society.  Ou., 
what  happened!  The  young  people  stayed  for  three  to  five  days,  made  their  cm 
music  and  even  attended  a fdw  concerts7)^ey  packed  their  belongings  aartSB*!• 
and  left  town,  '^'here  were  no  «rrests,  there  was  no  trouble.^a  few  even 
stayed  behind  to  clean  up  *>vio־״  Utter,  a-t  tfe  heard  the  story  because  people 
for  weeks  after  made  it  a point  to  say  how  nicely  these  youngsters  had  behaved, 
how  they  had  always  smiled  and  been  gentle  and  friendly,  how  they  had  not  done 
anything  which  would  reflect  discredit  on  any  ^ their  number.  But  what  the 
townspeople  h^d  forgotten  I»־ 1 .«־־־  that  from  the  very  first  moment  the  vangua,-, 
of  the  hippies  appeared,  just  because  of  their  different  manner  of  dress,  their 
long  hair,  their  walking  barefoot,  their  beads  and  headbands,  tVm  townspeople 
had  feared  the  absoluteV  «»־■־t.  had  dreaded  the^f^ontaWon.  had  permitted 
the  superficial  to'"^Talue  judj^mments  which  we-^untrue,  unnecessary  and, 

above  all,  none  of  their  business» 

And  what  do-,  my  beard,  the  woman  at  the  laund<-־tte.  and  the 
Lenox  have  to  do  with  Torn  *Hppur,  with  this  our  most  sacred  day?  Why, 
central  to  the  theme  *־1יי  awesom^^occaslon: 

man  bare^his  inmost  self  before  God  we  human  beings, look  to  the 
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essence  of  our  fellow  man.  Superficialities  must  not  be  permitted  as  sub- 
stitutes  for  that  which  is  basic,  real  and  at  the  inner  core.  The  examples 
I cited  may  appear  trite  when  placed  in  perspective  to  the  demands  of  this 
day  and  this  hour  but  in  the  realm  of  our^c1״5 נ  o t ej/e-e  Px  uirr-  du)/  (re-  day■,  they 
are  exactly  the  way  we  live  our  lives!  We  look  to  the  clothes,  we  admire 
the  cal*,  \1׳e  envy  the  country  home,  we  want  to  top  our  neighbors’  summer  trav- 
el,  we  push  our  children  for  honors  and  status,  vie  demean  ourselves 
prestige  and  recognition,  we  dress  ourselves  to  sparkle,  we  want  the  finest 
symbolic  garments  of  our  office  or  place  or  position  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
always  striving  for  just  one  rung  higher  than  the  next  fellow,  and  all  ^ 
impress  someone  else.  The  tragic  consequences  are  two-fold:  first,  that  we 
begin  to  believe  our  own  propaganda  and  comic  charade  and,  secondly^  that  on 
a day  such  as  this  we  insult  God  by  asking  Him  to  e^;  luate  us  according  to 
our  superficial  trappings,  hoping  that  He  will  not  be  able  to  see  beneath 
the  thin  veneer.  That  is  why  Yom  Kippur  is  so  terribly  important;  it  is 
the  one  great  occasion  of  solemnity  and  awe  which  a r 5 י ■י ׳- o asl<j  man  that  he 

reveal  himself,  flp^ himself,  before  the  Almighty.  This  is  the  moment  when 
outward  appearances  are  of  little  worth.  This  is  the  time  of  year,  the  day 
of  reckoning,  when  that  which  is  most  vital  to  us  must  speak,  when  that  which 
truly  signifies  our  desires  and  inmost  beliefs  must  stand  the  test  of  worth- 
iness.  This  is  the  time  when  such  qualities  as  character,  integrity,  trust, 
loyalty  and  ri  . t must  for  us  before  the  Judge  of  all  ^'^ankind.  In 

the  examples  that  I have  cited  and  from  my  oivn  personal  experience^  I know 

• / 

only  too  well  how  much  harm  ״ apoearances"  can  catxse.  So,  instead  of  look- 
ing  to  the  obvious,  the  superficial,  the  outward  «ייו״ ו  ! n e , aSk  instead: 

what  manner  of  man  is  this,  how  does 


doesjhe  stand  toward  others,  do  hig  words  and  dee(^  coincide , when  alon^does  he 
think  as  he  speaks  in  puilic'^a«#-«^  Ve  ask  these  questions  of  others,  Yom  Kipp,, 

•  דד י- 

■ L1,llu  n.r  that  we  must  50י  examine  ourselves  also.  I 

want  to  know  what  kind  of  man  I am  and  I will  not  attempt  to  fool  mygelf;  the 
glitter  and  glamour  all  pass  away  but  the  center  must  remain. 

On  this  occasion  when  we  come  toge4־her,  wn»  wearing  the  white  robes  of  pe- 
nitence  and  all  of  us  steeped  in  meditation  and  pra^r  and  awe^d  solemnity, 
let  us  seek  to  make  the  most  of  this  time  and  place,  aside  the  temporal 

and  J־tay  ingtead  with  the  eternal,  to  remove  the  outward  and  to  retain  the  innej 

the  signs  of  mortal  power  and  to  cast  our  lot  on  God’s  mercy.  In 
that  measure  of  committment  perhaps  we  will  yet  achieve  the  dream(,f  this  day: 
that  He  may  inscribe  us,  for  what  we  truly  are  and  ^f or  what  we  may  yet  hope  to 
be,  in  the  Book  of  Life^ for  good,  for  honor  and  for  blessing. 


Amen, 


"VAYETZE״:  Dec.  5,70. 


Intrdootlon 
A General 

1 ag^aln,  tbs  wke  T port  18  :Pull  of  wonderful  stories 
and  all  of  them  remind  us  of  ovir  ^t  past 

2 Jacob  & dream  opens  & wb.ere  can  you  go  from  there? 
But,  also,  '^aoob*s  love  for  kuk  Rachel  & how  aftr 
being  given  Leah  1st,  works  extra  7 yrs  forRaohel. 

3 all  tb^s  again  brought  agadrn  Into  perspective  wth 
Rachel  s c1*yt''Glve  me  children,  or  1 dlem&  then  be 
coming'one  of  mothers  of  12  sons  of  Jacob,  12  trib 

B SPECIFIC 

1 but  while  these  are  the  dominant  themes  of  the  few 
chapts,  would  like  again  to  dwell  on  a lesser  as» 
peot  of  the  stoz*y;  or,  at  least,  one  not  so  common 

2 refer  to  the  journey  of  Jacob  and  his  wlvds  toward 

thr  new  land,  as  they  move  away  frm  habitation  and 
land  of  Laban  . 

3 Rachel  takes  come  of  the  gods,  the  teraphln,  ofjtieT 
father  with  her  and  Laban  searches  for  them  when 
be  overtakes  Jacob  & his  ento1:^age. 

h as  we  all  know,  Rachel  bides  idols  In  her  sadd 

bag,  gbe  will  not  eiltet  off  the  animal  to  permit  a 
full  search. -irf^Jially,  the  cauravan  moves  on,  the 
teraphln  are  discovered^ the  Incident  18 

forgotten  and  never  referred  to  again  1 

5 what  Is  the  essence  of  this  story  for  us? 


BODY 

A POISITIVE  ASPECTS  , 

1 we  see  In  thlg  action  on  part  o^achel  a pogltive 

condition,  first  & foremost  / 

2 it  seems  very  abvious  that  she  was  the  type  of  in- 
dividual  who  needed  a eP^olal  measure  of  security 
with  her;  she  took  that  which  was  most  obvious:  the 
gods  of  her  father*  s household 

3 that  is  to  say,  moving  Into  g new  area,  meeting  nevi 
conditions,  reflecting  a new  way  of  life  ghe  may 
have  understood  that  she  was  not  8elf>8ufflolent  & 
did  not  want  to  be  Isolated  from  that  which  was  fa- 
miliar  to  her 

) 4 It  Is  a condition  which  we  can  well  imderstand  as 

we  see  even  In  more  modem  times  when  Immigrants  tc 
, US  bring  with  them  thr  ”gods'*:  dress,  folk  music, 

I languaige,  food  so  as  to  help  them  In  transition  to 
new  situation  which  new  land  brings  with  it* 

5 therefore,  we  can  understand  Rachel  very  well;  the 
meaning  of  her  life  bound  up  with  pas־^^^jLts  gds  & 
she  doeajnot  want  to  let  go,  at  least  for  moment!. 


I 


״VAYETZE״*  DEC.  5.  1970  (cant) 

B NEGAtIVE  ASPECTS  V®ont;. 

1 there  is  neg  side  to  all  this,  as  well.  Depending 
on  ones  attitude  to  life  and  how  one  resolves  to  mt 
its  problems,  the  "gd״  can  be  no  more  than  a pathet 
ic  superstition 

2 people  need  a orutoh,  something  to  hold  on  to,  to  b 
bid  on  but,  of  course,  it  often  takes  quite  other 
forms  and  has  nothing  to  do  wth  gds,  in  literal  sen 

J am  thinking,  for  example,  of  certain  type  of  clothi 
of  Jewlry,  of  prestige-make  cars,  of  highly  special 
vacation  areas  where  people  "must"  be/depend-on  th< 
season,  of  the  "address"  where  they  live}r:^ / 
all  of  these  are  a ''god״  too,  in  maimer  of  speak'iTng  & 
are  as  vital  to  some  of  our  modem  Rachels  & thr 
male  counterparts  as  were  the  teraphin  stolen  by  R, 
ta  T portion  read  this  morning. 

5 what  we  have  here,  of  course,  is  a perverseness  of 
values,  a crude  manner  of  tangible  good  which  give« 
us  strength  and  courage  except  that  for  the  more  se 
sitive, :powwr,  station,  possession;  status  are  ob- 
viously  superficial 

6 whiie  for  all  too  many  these  are  the  staff  of  life. 

CONCLUSION 
A General 

1 these  then  are  2 ways  of  viewing  preoccupation  of  R 
wth  her  gods 

2 both  pos  & negative  aspects  & yet  both  apply  fully 

B SPECmC  '>״th  ancient  & modem 

1 we  feel,  of  course,  that  gd  of  our  fathers  is  oarrie 
best  in  quiet,  in  heart,  in  depth  of  spiirit 

2 without  showiness,  without  ostentation,  without  im- 
due  supedstitious  trapping 

3 in  that  case  the  faith  of  the  past;  asjtt  lives  in 
our  hearts,  can  be  a sotirce  of  corafort~to  us  alway- 
tod  in  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  these  gds  the 

^^®  merges  with  that  of  the  present 

the  story  of  Rachel,  in  T,  comes  alive  agLn. 

*AMEN?^^  ideal  of  lesson  of  T ^or  now  & always. 


Web.  Tab.,  Sat.  A.M., 


"Vayetze" 


Dec.  5,  1970 


Sat.  A.M. : "TOLDOS" 


INTRODUCT 

A General 

1 ths  Sat  AM  begin  new  era  in  Biblical  story  of  the 
develop  of  oiu^^cestors 

2 so  far:  Abe  & Sarab;  now  we  move  along:  Jacob,  Re- 
beccab  and  "otber”  son,  Esau 

B SPECIFIC 

1 we  know  frm  beginning  of  sibling  rivalry  between  J 
& E;  how  birthright  and  blessing  became  turning  pts 
of  life  of  both  these  sons 

2 we  know  gd  & bad  pts  about  these  two  boys;  we  know 

that  E did  not  OEürejmuch  for  birthright  but  for  that 
which  ״as  truly  of  Uesining  to  him,  blessing,  he  was 
cheated  . 

3 he  loved  his  father,  he  cried/wept  and  enmity  was 
estab  for  all/time  between  the  brothers 

4 but,  when  the  story  examined  with  all  rauniflcations 
and  all  aspects  taken  into  consideration,  the  perso: 
who  really  moves  to  center  of  stage  is  Rebeccab 

5 would  like  to  spend  some  time  wth  her  for  her  role 
is  meglected,  almost  consciously  so,  but  she  vita! 

BODY 

A R at  Well 

1 really  divide  R into  two  women;  at  the  Well  is  Igt, 

2 how  does  Eliezer  identify  future  wife  for  his  mast- 
er* s son?  By  looks,  dress.  Jewelry? 

3 no*  by  values  related  to  the  spirit,  emotions  and  j 
her  degree  of  concern  for  the  needs  of  others 

4 Rebeccah,  as  young  girl  at  well  helping  Eliezer  and ' 
presumably  his  retinue,^^  is  kind,  quick  to  help,  I 
sensitive  toward  man  and  hi  a anima ו « 

5 she  is  modest,  winsome,  C^cisiva^'Tat^i^when  asked 
whether  she  will  go  to  marry^^ac  and,  loveable. 

6 have  then  the  picture  of  a genuinely  fine  person, 
one  who  grows  close  to  our  hearts  and  one  whom  we 
could  easily  like,  embrace  and  identify  with.  She 
is,  in  short,  one  of  4 mothers  in  Israel. 

B R with  Jacob 

1 but  the  whole  picture  changes  when  Reb  and  Isaac 
have  gone  on  in  yeara  and  their  twin  sons:  Jacob  & 
Esau  are  grown  men. 

2 in  a definite  and  obvious  family  split,  Isaac  favors 

Esau  while  Reb  favors  Jacob  Jacob  having  all 

the  advantages. 

3 Why?  Bee  Reb  has  now  become  a diff  kind  of  woman: 
she  deals  in  favoritism,  is  Jealous,  uses  trickery, 
she  is  blatantly  unfair  to  one  son  as  well  as  her 
husband 
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4 she  Is  aggressive,  sobemlng  and  oomrupt  and  will 
go  to  any  lengths  to  cheat  Esau  out  of  the  bless- 
ing  which  is  really  his  right 

5 the  enmity  which  is  party  to  the  two  brothers  is 

her  fault  Cw• 

6 it  is  an  interesting  sidelight  that  in^Bk  of  Com• 
Prayer  in  Xian  Wedd  ceremony  there  ref  to  Isc 

& Reb  bee  they  only  monogomous  couple  of  patriarcl 
but  later  this  ref  wastemoved  bee  of  relationshjp 
between  the  couple 

C GOALS?  \ 

1 what  does  this  schizophrenic  personality  teachus? 

to  an  extent:  how  wrong  the  concept  of  the  pusny 
mother  is,  how  much  har^m  she  really  does  1 

2 of  course,  every  parent  wants  success,  status,  welj 
being  for  the  child  but  at  what  cost,  at  what  ex—  ! 
pense,  to  what  degree  shall  we  throw  over  all  othr! 
yalues  just  to  attain  the  ends  we  think  important? 

3 in  ths  inst  nee,  Jacob  attained  bless  but  at  what 

cost:  enmity  and  a shaky  foundati^,^jLr^if e all  his 
days  a family  divisiveness  which'^y«™־  to  his  12 
sons  and  he  experienced  much  hurt  ®f  onmity  & 

bis  own  favortis±:sm  with  Joseph- 

4 in  our  own  time,  parents  want  their  children  to 
have  everything!  they  cheat,  scheme  and  corrupt  al• 
ways  forgetting  that  the  "everything”  is  quite  re- 
lative 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 perhaps  this  is  also  part  of  the  definition  of  the 
"generation  gap" 

2 we  want  so  much,  we  feel  we  know  what  is  good  or 
right  for  the  children,  but/they  viAl«1tly  disagree 

3 alljthe  more  so,  they  resent  pusbi^  schema 

into  a corner  which  we  want  for  them  rather  than 
one  of  their  own  choice• 

B SPECIFIC 

1 T•  portion  teaches:  a parent’s  concern  must  be  lim 
Ited  in  8C0|>e  & degree;  what  is  gd  for  child  must 
feflect  what  is  gd  for  chiXdL  & nt  gd  for  us  I 

2 I feel  our  task  is  to  knownhoth  RbeJ  but  also  to 
learn  the  diff  between  the  two•  In  that  sense,  we 
shall  be  the  better  & likewise,  our  children. 

Amen• 


"Toldos" 


Heb,  Tab•,  Sat.  A.M. , November  28,  1970 


/\ ^י | 4*s / 


THE  SCHOOLS  & OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS . 


\ י 

Friends,  living  as  we  do  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world  we 

' _ ....   י- י j ... . 4 ג..  V.... 


of  ovir  problems  and  we  tend  to  become 


tend  to  be  oveirwheleraed  by  the 


discouraged  because  of  our  inability  to  be  effective  Ummsrd  4u1j  ILlMilfniC.  a so- 
lution  to  the  ills  which  plague  us•  The  tSadenoy,  therefore,  is  to  concentrate 
on  our  own  smaller  and  perhaps  more  managable  area,  our  neighborhood^ but  even 
there  we  meet  with  a great  deal  of  d* o our age men t and  defeatism.  The  work  tow- 
ard  rehabilitation  and  progress  always  seems  to  be  going  on  somewhere  elsex  in 
the  Bronx,  in  Brooklyn,  in  Queens  but  never  right  here  where  wo  live  or  where 
we  work,/y  That,  of  course,  in^incorrect  assumption  as  we  shall  try  to  prove 
in  our  Spring  Series  on  the  various  organizations  and  their  work  in  our  comrau- 
nity|^ut  it  is  a matter  of  truth  also,  at  lecSt  as  far  as  a New  Yorker  is  con- 


oemed  that  when  we  read  of  the  Red  Hook  section  of  Brooklyn  or  Carona  in 
Queens  or  Hmit's  Point  in  the  Bronx  these  are  all  far-off  places  ^aud-nrifglii 

^ V.  . .A.  t- * ^ ^ • k 4v%mi4*A0#’l  ^ H An 


Instead  of^no  more  than  an 


hour's  drive  from  here.  All  of  these  remarks  lead  me  to  the  .paint  at  hand*  a 

few  weeks  ago,  I had  the  opportimity  to  listen  to  a man  who  has  made  the  in- 

dividual  problems  of  different  community  neighborhoods  his  daily  work  and  he 
^ j' ל CjfV 

has^^cmnda^ather  amazing  fact  gs  Mwiiei  1 ji  I 11!,  miiiiy  uP  t liBi  — 

ji-taToTTyfiP  1 1 ״ir  י*■  t ir  iliij  ז namely,  our  pictures  of  neighborhoods  and  their 

problems  are  usually  based  on  error,  misconception  and  rumor!  The  man  who 
told  us  of  these  discoveries  is  an  individual  of  some  note;  you  may  recall 
the  name  of  Rabbi  Schräg  who  ^cted  as  the  coordinatoDor  forltbe ^so-called  ״.Vi- 
gilante”  group  af  Chr-n  I illii  when  they  were  threatened  by  muggers  and  plain 
anti-semit«s  in  the  Crown  Heights  section  some  years  ago.  Out  of  his  experienc 
he  went  into  municipal  service  aid  today  works  for  the  Neighborhood  Action 
©rogram,  as  part  of  the  Youth  ^orps^  set  up  ^ith  the  cooperation  and 


blessing  of  the  Mayor's  office.  It  was  he  who  told  us  of  some  basic  comnmnity 
misunderstandings  and  also,  not  so  siirpr* singly,  that  the  problems  of  -asm 

. y . .,יי  . Tv  * /״I 

gy 

neighborhood^  are,  even  with  the  misconceptions,  very  much  the  same  ■» 

Let  me  iilu  atrate  his  thesis  with  some  specific  examples,  H©  found 
there  is  a belief  prevalent  that  within  the  city  of  N©w  York  there  are  ( 


ii 


[pon.  closer  examination  one  flnds^y^ since  the  obvious  truth  that 


whites  left 


there  are  whites  living  in  the  city  can  not  be  denied^T^that  this  assumption  is 
made  only  by  those  who  are  living  In  the  midst  of  a changing  neighborhood 

TJvjr 

see  their  former  neighbors  moving  out*  guT■■* interest- 

״ • ׳ ץ׳''ןץ^»ל נ 

ing  ethnic  concept/  tm-t  whereas  formerly  Jews  would  speak  of  the  Italiens»  the 

I» 

Irish»  the  Poles  of  their  neighborhood  and  always  consider  them  on  a somewhat 
lower  economic  and  social  scale»  In  the  present  situation»  when  uiuu  iMVU 
jtiiieiiTi I are  moving  away  to  escape  the  onrush  of  blacks  and  Puerto-Ricans»  the 
Jewish  population  suddenly  discovers  that  they  are  "whites  Just  like  us" ן in 
short»  underiitress»  the  ebhnio  distinctions  have  dlssapeared*  But»  more  than 


for  its  great 


in  East  Fiatbush»  for  example»  an  area  known 


that, 


Jewish  popltla^lon  and  now  amr^gaBBsmat-  in  a st^te  of  flux»  the  cry  has  been  es- 

yic*  >*־־ 

peclally  strong  that  whites  are  all  moving  away  and^^we=^4*it nd— nu  1■  1■ » teuii  1!1  Isolated 
as  an  Island  in  ji,  midst  of  a gigantic  sea  of  foreigners*  But  when  the  ״*ayor’s 
task  force  began  to  examine  this  assuraptl^  critically»  they  found  that  diirlng 
1969  more  than  200  new  members  had  Joined  the  looal  Y»  and  all  of  them  white! 
In  other  words»  contrary  to  popular  belief,  not  only  were  there  many  whites 
left  In  the  neighborhood  but  also  there  was  enough  of  a nucleus  of  those  who 
sought  a positive  identification  in  order  to  maintain  the  character  of  their 
area»  at  least  for  the  time  beingi 

The  second  misapprehension  was  discovered  In  the  usually  tr^^nqull  area 


of  Laurelton»  Queens•  There  a big  hue  and  cry  developed  because  it  was 
QfiZBrsO^that  anywhere  between  150  and  3OO  welfare  recipients  had  moved  into  the 
area  said  had  begun  to  spoil  the  character  of  the  neighborhood•  Again»  the  task 
fbree  investigated  and  shortly  found  that  in  aotualdEfey  exactly  20  welfare  famll- 
ies  had  been  housed  there»  not  In  the  same  block  and  never  more  than  5 people 
to  a home  and  this  in  an  area  predomlnatly  made  up  of  small  one-family  houses* 
The  misconceptions  became  aggi^vated  bdoause  rxunor  ^agasssts  ever  larger  numbers 
of  weldaure  oases  and  attributed  as  many  as  15  people  to  a single  home!  not  only 
was  this  untrue  because  the  twenty  families  could  easily  be  controlled  but  it 
was  discovered  that  the  average  number  of  family  m^bers  in  !^Laurelton  area  was 


/ 


actually  larger  than  the  the  welfare  olien^  In  short , another  in- 

stance  of  mioinformation  and  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  white  to  believe 
the  absolute  worst  of  all  others• 

& other  quick  exampl^L  of  rumors t in  the  first  instance•  the  black  does 
not  welcome  the  fact  of  whites  moving  away  from  him  because  he  wants  to  raise 
bis  family  in  an  integrated  community!  the  more  middle-class  he  is,  the  more 
he  favors  integration  and  cooperation  among  the  races  as  well  as  social  class- 
es•  This  is  onejof  the  fundamental  differences  between  black  militants  who  come 
usually  from  the  lower  econonU/C  and  social  strata  and  the  NAACP  which  is  com- 


imagined  crime•  In  tracking  down  reports  of  attacks^by  jus  purls  sr' persons  oth- 
er  than  the  actual  victims•  the  investigators  found  that  8 out  of  eve3ry  ten 
were  false  and  ^^ere  rximors  based  on  the  two  which  actually  occured•  The  rumors 
however•  were  so  persistent  that  even  when  proven  false  to  those  who  spread 
them  they  were  still  repeated•  As  is  so  tfften  the  case•  logic  could  not  dis- 
prove  or  dislodge  4־  emotion•  As  a consequence•  people  of  our  Stty  have  be- 
come  hermits,  prisoners  in  their  own  homes  and  enchaAned  by  a rumor  with  such 
ingrained  power  fo3P  fear  that  all  committment  to  home•  neighborhood•  institu— 
tions•  friends  and  memories  is  «aSt  aside  in  the  rush  to  the  suburbs*  Ther^ , 
of  course•  the  refugee  from  the  urban  aomplex  will  not  find  the  serenity  he 
seeks  either  but  merely  new•  other  problems  often  of  a far  more  subtle  nature• 
The  general  opinion  among  demographers  seems  to  be•  at  least  as  far  as  our 
city  is  concerned,  that  the  basic  reason  for  people  moving  away  is  not  the  crime 
rate,  the  minorities,  the  taxes,  unions  and  the  like  but,  rather,  the  schools• 
More  people  move  away  in  order  to  g^ssure  an  education  to  tj^eir  children  than  any 
other  cause  and  this  does  not,  of  course,  apply  only  to  Jewish  families•  The 
lower  and  middle  class  Protestant  and  Catholic  today  is  just  as  concerned  with 
education  as  was  the  ascending  Jewish  family  of  some  decades  ago•  And,  of 
course,  as  we  all  know,  the  schools  do  present  an  awesome  problem•  I do  not 


posed  mostly  of  middle  class  blaOks  who  prefer  the  designation  of  Negro^ 

^ 4/a^^»^misconception  builJt^ on  rumoi^^  the  crime  rate  ocf  our  cityV  The  Task 
Force,  again,  has  discovered  that  there  is  a vast  difference  bdtween  real  and 
Imagined  crime•  In  tracking  down  reports  of  attaokS/,by  juepui'ls  sr' persons  oth- 
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even  want  to  discuss  the  terribly  complex  situation  in  our  own  neighborhood{$9rr 
^^LexJMs  of  tin!  pqbllc־  scUuuls  un  all  three  eevolaj  but  rather  point,  as  a perti- 
nent  example,  to  Morris  High  School  in  the  Bronx  because  it  gives  us  the  per- 
spective  of  some  distance•  This  six  story  school  was  constructed  in  1902;  its 
sanitary  facilities  alone,  not  to  speak  of  other  needs,  have  not  been  modernize« 
in  68  years!  It  was  built  for  a school  population  of  2,800  children;  in  1970 
the  enrollment  is  4,700•  Look  at  the  school  from  another  perspective t twenty 
years  ago  the  school  population  was  80ל&  white  and  20^  black  but  today  it  is 
85^  Puerto-Rican  and  15^  black!  but,  until  very  recently,  ^e  <3ur1d.culum  had  not 
taken  this  shift  in  population  into  consideration•  What  has  happened,  t)|en,  in 
terms  of  that  school,,  as  well  as  High  Schools  throughout  the  city,  is  that  the 
movement  so  volatile  in  the  colleges  a few  years  ago  is  now  seeping  down  to  the 
age  level  and  in  the  opinion  of  informed  educators  it  is  only  a 


matter  of  time  until  the  explosion  comes  to  pass*  The  lid  can  be  clamped  on 
only  so  long  but  the  steam  generated  below  18  so  intense  that  it  can  not 
help  but  blow  up  in  our  )^aced^•  The  reason  is  that  the  studnts  now  want  politic- 
al  power  t־br  b»  aetiver  in  the  schoolss  they  want  to  distribute  inflammatory  pro- 
paganda  in  terms  of  newspapers,  magazines,  speakers,  meetings,  and  rallies*  In 
several  schools  they  have  demanded  use  of  the  public  address  system  and  have 
Interrupted  class  sessions  in  order  to  make  themselves  heard,  no  matter  what  th« 

A I 

issue,  asid,  jfä  we  all  know,  because  of  fear  and  because  of  the  knowledge  ^at  the] 
have  done  all  too  little  and  what  they  are  doing  now  may  well  be  too  late,  the 
administrators  have  capitulated  to  the  demands  of  the  extremists*  This  has  bee! 
the  causejof  the  white  exodust  a school  which  can  not  control  its  students,  and 
lets  the  extremists  gain  an  upper  hand,  causes  fear  in  students  and  parents  and 
finally  in  the  good  teacher  who,  fearing  for  his  physical  safety,  leaves  the 
profession*  The  teacher,  usually  white  or  Jewish  or  both  leaves  not  merely  a 
phySyt/Cal  void  but  one  of  anger,  resentment,  frustration  and  ^ti-semiti  sm  wbeth 
er  valid  or  not*  As  long  as  he  is  white,  he  is  Identified  as  Jewish  and  as  in 


rumors  and  not  bel/e ving  the 


the  ease  of  whltj£s  living  in  a community 


truth,  so  in  this  instance  the  blacks  will  not  believe  the  truth. but  feed  on 


V 


the  rumors  of  hatred.  In  prejudice,  blacks  and  whites  are  truly  equal! 

We  are  ruled,  then,  by  distrust,  fear  and  misunderaJ^^nding  particularly 
at  a time  when  we  need  mutual  concdm,  cooperation  and  a deep  unde/st adding  of 
each  other's  needs.  z?  the  people  of  the  Book  who  have  been  tald  time  and  a- 
gain,  in  all  manner  of  circumstance,  "Justice,  Justice  sbalt  thou  pursue" 

as  well  as  "Thou  shalt  not  follow  a multitude  to  do  evil"^must  be  the  first  t< 
insist  on  the  righto  of  others  as  well  as  on  our  own  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  ) It  stands  to  reason  that  where  rumor  rules,  enmity  reigns  but  where 


belief,  trust  and  uprl^hteness  are  an  issue  of  conscience,  the  community  may 
ydt  be  saved  I It  is  in  the  power  of  every  person  to  involve  himself  if  in  no 
other  way  than  to  question  rumors,  to  call  for  the  truth,  to  insist  on  facts 
no  matter  what  the  olToum^axice  or  what  the  accusation.  If  we  seek  to  believe 
only  the  worst  in  others  we  should  be  no  longer  surprised  if  they  believe  the 
worst  of  us;  as  we  know  it  is  not  true  of  us,  why  can  we  not  extend  the  same 
courtesy  of  belief  to  them?  If  the  misconceptions  and  misunderstandings  of 
neighborhoods  and  schools  teach  us  anything  at  all,  and  hopef\111y  they  will, 
it  is  to  extend  a measure  of  trust  and  faith  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may 
^ -i /«A.  « 1 רדava1s>  is  a two  wav  orooosition  .«rd  4nly  as  we 


seem  for  prejudice,  on  all  levels,  is  a two  way  proposition.«!  tfnly  as  we 
open  our  hearts  will  we  find  that  our  minds  will  respond.  Reason  must  rulC^ 
our  hearts,  respect  must  govern  our  minds,  mutuality  of  goals  must  ennoble  our 
spirits  then  peaoe  will  surround  our  lives. 

Amen. 


1970. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday  evening,  December  4, 


New  York  civil  Liberties  Union 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010 

October  9,  1968 


THE  BURDEN  OF  BLAME: 

A Report  On  The  Ocean  Hill- 
Brownsville  School  Controversy 


Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a people  who 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they 
are  not.  Your  scheme  yields  no  revenue;  it 
yields  nothing  but  discontent,  disorder, 
disobedience;  and  such  is  the  state  of  America 
that,  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood, 
you  could  only  end  just  where  you  began... 

Edmund  Burke,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  April  19,  1774. 

The  current  school  dispute  in  New  York  City  has 
yielded  no  revenue;  it  has  yielded  nothing  but 
discontent,  disorder,  disobedience.  It  has  been 
a dispute  with  no  heroes,  and  many  villians. 

I.  Summary  of  Conclusions 

The  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  supports  school 
decentralization  as  a means  of  giving  ghetto 
communities  equal  access  to  the  process  of  making 
decisions  vitally  affecting  the  education  of  their 
children.  We  are  also  deeply  committed  to  due 
process  of  law  and  academic  freedom.  We  do  not 
find  any  inconsistency  in  our  support  for 
decentralization  and  our  commitment  to  due  process 
and  academic  freedom.  Indeed,  we  find  the  charge 
that  existing  standards  of  due  process  are 
seriously  threatened  by  community  control 
unfounded,  both  in  theory  and  in  fact. 

The  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  issuing  this 
statement  at  this  time  because  we  believe  that  it 
is  crucial  to  set  the  record  straight  regarding  the 
causes  of  the  chaos  in  Ocean-Hill  Brownsville.  Our 
examination  of  the  record  has  persuaded  us  that  the 
chaos  was  not  a result  of  local  community  control. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  chaos 
resulted  from  efforts  to  undermine  local  community 
control  of  the  schools. 


Specifically,  our  research  leads  us  to  the 
following  basic  conclusions: 


The  growing  sense  of  betrayal  among  ghetto  leaders 
who  had  been  repeatedly  promised  integrated  schools 
came  to  a head  during  the  I.S.  201  controversy. 
Intermediate  schools,  embracing  grades  five  or  six 
through  eight,  were  specifically  designed  to 
further  integration  by  getting  children  out  of 
elementary  schools  a year  or  two  earlier  and  into 
intermediate  schools  which  would  draw  their 
students  from  a wider  community  to  produce  a 
greater  racial  mixture.  To  do  this,  the 
intermediate  schools  were  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  areas  that  bordered  on  both  black  and 
white  communities,  and  built  to  accommodate  large 
numbers  of  children. 

I.S.  201  fulfilled  neither  condition.  It  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  Harlem  and  its  capacity  was 
no  larger  than  a normal  junior  high  school.  As  a 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  pamphlet  published 
early  in  1968  said: 

Having  been  promised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  school  would  be  integrated, 
parents  of  children  there  soon  found  they 
had  been  betrayed,  and  that  the  school 
would  remain  segregated.  Mounting 
frustration  coupled  with  the  increasingly 
obvious  fact  that  children  were  not 
learning  soon  led  to  a translation  of 
the  original  demand  for  integration  into 
one  for  ' local  control ' . . . 

Disenchanted  black  parents  decided  that  since  they 
were  once  again  stuck  with  a segregated  school, 
they  might  at  least  run  it  themselves.  Thus  was 
born  the  movement  for  community  control  of  black 
schools.  It  is  crucial  to  remember  that 
integration  was  not  abandoned  by  black  parents 
but  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  consistently 
failed  to  deliver  on  the  promise  of  integrated 
schools.  It  is  also  crucial  to  remember  that  the 
demand  for  community  control  was  a direct  response 
by  ghetto  residents  to  the  lack  of  access  to 
decision-making  processes  that  vitally  affected 
the  lives  of  their  children.  In  that  respect, 
"community  control"  came  to  symbolize  the  struggle 
for  democratic  power  just  as  "no  taxation  without 
representation"  symbolized  a similar  struggle  by 
the  founders  of  the  American  republic. 

In  the  wake  of  the  disorders  that  followed,  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  established  I.S.  201  as  part 
of  a somewhat  autonomous  experimental  school 
district  in  Harlem.  At  the  same  time,  two 
additional  "somewhat  autonomous"  experimental 
districts  were  launched,  one  in  lower  Manhattan 
and  the  other  in  Brooklyn  in  an  area  known  as 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville. 


1)  That  from  the  beginning,  the  central  Board  of 
Education  attempted  to  scuttle  the  experiment 
in  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  by  consistently 
refusing  to  define  the  authority  of  the  Local 
Governing  Board; 

2)  That  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  has 
used  "due  process"  as  a smokescreen  to  obscure 
its  real  goal,  which  is  to  discredit 
decentralization  and  sabotage  community 
control ; 

3)  That  there  are  serious  shortcomings  in  existing 
Board  of  Education  standards  of  due  process, 
which  have  long  permeated  the  entire  school 
system;  and  that  to  the  degree  that  the 

Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Board  violated  due 
process,  it  did  so  only  by  following  normal 
standards  and  procedures  of  the  Board  of 
Education; 

4)  That  the  major  burden  of  blame  for  the  chaos 
in  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  must  fall  on  the 
central  Board  of  Education  and,  lamentably, 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 

These  conclusions  are  entirely  supported  by  public 
documents  that  have  been  generally  available  but 
largely  ignored  or  distorted.  These  include: 
the  Niemeyer  commission's  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Education:  the  Report  and  Recommendations  of 
Special  Trial  Examiner  Francis  E.  Rivers  after 
the  administrative  hearing  of  charges  brought  by 
Rhody  McCoy  against  ten  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 
teachers:  a special  pamphlet  on  decentralization 
published  by  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers: 
the  contract  between  the  U.F.T.  and  the  central 
Board;  and  the  official  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

II.  The  Role  of  the  Board  of  Education 

Ironically,  the  demand  for  decentralization  or, 
more  properly,  community  control  of  the  schools 
began  with  the  failure  of  the  central  Board  to 
effectively  implement  integration. 

In  explaining  their  failure.  Board  of  Education 
administrators  often  said  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  "tell  the  principals  how  to  run  their 
schools."^  Integration  failed  at  least  partly 
because  it  was  resisted  by  many  principals,  and 
because  the  system  was  already  administratively 
decentralized  to  the  point  where  recalcitrant 
principals  were  not  forced  to  comply  with  Board 
policy  on  integration. 2 


as  events  would  soon  make  clear,  the  Board  of 
Education  had  little  intention  of  going  through 
with  a genuine  experiment  in  community  control. 

The  first  indication  of  this  came  when  the 
Planning  Council  attempted  to  elect  parent 
representatives  to  the  Local  Governing  Board. 
According  to  a recent  study  of  the  Ocean  Hill- 
Brownsville  dispute, the  Planning  Council 
needed  the  names  and  addresses  of  students  in 
order  to  register  the  parents  who  were  eligible 
to  vote.  The  Planning  Council  asked  the  Board 
of  Education  for  help.  But  the  Board  refused: 

The  Board  told  them  the  community  groups 
could  get  the  necessary  names  and  addresses 
only  by  hiring  two  Board  of  Education 
secretaries  to  go  into  the  files.  When  the 
community  leaders  agreed  to  do  this  they 
were  informed  that  the  two  secretaries 
had  gone  on  vacation  and  that  no  one  else 
was  available.  The  Ocean  Hill  leaders 
were  dismayed,  but  they  got  sympathetic 
teachers  to  canvass  students  for  their 
addresses.  Then,  by  going  from  door  to 
door,  they  finally  got  2,000  parents 
registered  by  August. 

Although  this  patch  work  approach  produced 
several  unorthodox  practices  in  the  election  which 
followed,  the  Niemeyer  Report  concluded  that  "no 
charges  were  made  or  misdeeds  observed"  and  that 
"there  was  no  evidence  of  coercion  during  the 
nominating  process  or  during  the  election  period 
itself 

By  August,  1967,  the  Local  Governing  Board  had 
been  elected  and,  in  addition,  Rhody  McCoy,  an 
acting  principal  with  17  years  of  experience  in 
the  New  York  City  School  system,  had  been  selected 
as  the  Project  Administrator. 

As  the  opening  of  school  approached,  the  Board  of 
Education  had  still  not  acted  on  the  Planning 
Council's  proposed  delineation  of  the  specific 
powers,  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Local 
Board.  As  September  grew  closer,  no  one  yet  knew 
who  was  going  to  run  the  schools,  who  had  the  power 
to  do  what,  and  exactly  what  the  content  of  the 
experiment  was  supposed  to  be.  Despite  repeated 
urgings  by  the  Local  Governing  Board  that  it 
simply  could  not  operate  much  less  conduct  a valid 
experiment  unless  it  knew  what  its  powers  and 
responsibilities  were,  the  central  Board  of 

Education  consistently  refused  to  define  those 
powers.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Niemeyer 
Report,  "both  parties  (were)  still  awaiting  the 
specific  delineation  of  powers  and  authority  to 
be  granted*  as  of  July  30,  1968,  when  bhe 
Niemeyer  Commission  concluded  its  work. 


From  the  start,  no  one  knew  what  "somewhat 
autonomous"  meant.  Certainly  the  Board  never  said. 
For  whatever  reason,  the  Board  simply  never  defined 
the  powers  of  the  local  governing  boards  of  the 
experimental  districts. 

According  to  the  Niemeyer  Report, ^ a broad 
spectrum  of  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  community 
began  to  meet  in  February,  1967,  to  plan  "for  some 
means  to  participate  more  directly  in  school 
affairs."  ^ For  five  months,  the  group  continued 
to  meet,  was  in  contact  with  the  Mayor ' s office 
and  held  exploratory  discussions  with  the  Board 
of  Education's  administrative  staff. 

in  early  July,  1967,  the  Ford  Foundation  gave  the 
local  planning  group  $44,000  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  completing  the  planning  phase  of^the 
experiment  according  to  a 26-day  timetable. 

On  July  29,  1967,  at  the  end  of  the  26  days,  the 
Planning  Council  produced  a written  set  of 
proposals  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  August.®  These  proposals  clearly 
defined  specific  powers,  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  the  Local  Governing  Board.  Among 
other  things,  the  proposals  provided  that  the 
Local  Governing  Board  would  be  directly 
responsible  and  answerable  to  the  New  York  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that,  although  the  Planning 
council  was  asking  for  effective  community  control, 
it  was  by  no  means  demanding  complete  independence. 
Indeed  it  was  merely  seeking  powers  already 
possessed  by  every  suburban  or  rural  township  in 
New  York  State. 

The  Planning  Council's  proposals  also  included 
the  following  provision: 

8)  The  (local)  Board  shall  make  provisions 
for  periodic  evaluation  of  the  total 
program.  Such  evaluations  will  include 
the  project  administrator,  principals, 
teachers,  community  workers,  etc. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  meaning 
the  (local)  Board  will  do  the  evaluating. 
Existing  Board  of  Education  procedures 
for  evaluating  teachers  will  remain 
intact,  (emphasis  added) 

This  provision  makes  it  clear  that  the  Planning 
Council  did  not  contemplate  bypassing  existing 
procedures  and  substituting  for  those  procedures 
arbitrary  standards  of  its  own.  Indeed,  at  this 
point  the  Planning  Council  did  not  see  any 
conflict  between  existing  standards  of  due 
process  and  effective  community  control.  But 


At  some  point  in  Septent)er  1967,  the  teacher 
representatives  began  to  complain  that  they  had 
been  bypassed  in  the  planning  stage  and  no  one 
was  listening  to  them.^*^  At  first,  the  teachers' 
annoyance  seemed  to  be  directed  primarily  at  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  central  Board  for  having 
initiated  the  planning  phase  in  early  July  when  most 
teachers  would  have  left  for  summer  vacation. 

Soon,  however,  the  focus  of  teacher  complaints  was 
the  Planning  Council  itself  for  having  "begun 
expanding  on  the  plan  without  our  presence. 

As  disagreements  grew  between  the  teachers  and  the 
Planning  Council,  open,  bitter  and  hostile 
exchanges  apparently  took  place.  In  the  context 
of  previous  grievances  between  the  teachers  and  the 
community,  it  did  not  take  much  to  develop  the 
disagreements  into  hostile  mistrust  on  the  one 
side  and  mounting  fear  on  the  other. 

On  September  2,  1967,  the  new  Local  Governing 
Board  held  its  third  meeting  and  appointed  5 new 
principals  for  their  schools. 

The  appointments  were  made  necessary  when  5 
incumbent  principals  left  the  district  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  Although  the  5 
new  principals  all  had  state  certification, 
they  were  not  chosen  from  the  approved  "waiting 
list. " As  Richard  Karp  put  it: 


Apparently,  once  the  Board  of  Education  understood 
that  what  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  really  wanted  was 
an  experiment  in  genuine  community  control,  it 
backed  off  even  before  it  had  begun.  Almost 
immediately,  the  Board  began  to  talk  about 
community  involvement  as  opposed  to  community 
control . 15  And  then,  in  January,  1968,  more 
than  five  months  after  the  Planning  Council  had 
submitted  its  proposals,  and  four  months  after 
the  "experiment"  had  "begun",  the  central  Board 
suggested  its  own  guidelines. These  guidelines 
completely  emasculated  the  experiment  in  community 
control  by  stripping  the  Local  Governing  Board  of 
virtually  all  of  its  substantive  powers.  Moreover, 
it  left  blurry  and  vague  the  lines  of  authority 
between  the  Local  Board  and  the  central  Board. 

The  Local  Board  met  with  the  central  Board  and 
again  asked  for  more  specific  delineation  of 
authority  and  for  the  restoration  of  significant 
powers.  But  the  central  Board  refused  to  aot.^-7 

Thus  as  the  school  year  passed  its  mid-point,  it 
became  clear  that  the  Board  of  Education  had,  in 
effect,  scuttled  the  experiment.  It  had  refused 
to  delegate  significant  powers  and  it  had  refused 
to  specifically  define  administrative  authority. 

It  is  an  abiding  mystery  how  an  experiment  in 
community  control  is  supposed  to  proceed  when  no 
control  is  given  and  no  authority  is  defined. 


What  irked  (the  teachers) , and  what 
frightened  a large  number  of  union 
members  was  the  fact  that  the  principals 
chosen  by  the  community  were  not  on  the 
approved  Civil  Service  list.  No  one 
denied  the  merit  of  the  elected 
principals,  but  the  sight  of  educators 
chosen  with  no  regard  for  bureaucratic 
procedures  seemed  to  strike  symbolically 
at  every  teacher's  job  security... 

The  next  week,  the  U.F.T.  called  a city-wide  strike. 
Although  the  union  claimed  that  the  strike  was 
designed  to  extract  city-wide  pay  increases  and 
smaller  classes,  the  Local  Governing  Board 
perceived  the  strike  as  a show  of  power  aimed 
against  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  and  specifically 
in  reaction  to  its  hiring  of  the  5 principals. 

The  U.F.T.  asked  the  Local  Governing  Board  to 
support  the  strike,  but  was  refused.  At  this 
point,  the  teacher  representatives  resigned  from 
the  local  Board,  never .to  return.  It  was  this 
incident  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
escalation  of  rhetoric  between  the  Ocean  Hill- 
Brownsville  Board  and  the  U.F.T.,  and  exposed 
the  deep  fears  and  hostility  that  existed  between 
the  white,  middle-class  educational  establishment 
and  the  black  community. ^4  The  community  began  to 
accuse  the  teachers  of  scuttling  the  experiment, 
and  the  teachers,  having  resigned  from  the  Local 


As  the  Niemeyer  Report  noted,  the  ambiguity  about 
operational  powers  raised  the  critical  question 
of  who  has  authority  to  run  the  schools.^®  It  is 
a question  the  Board  of  Education  has  never 
answered. 

Vacuums  created  by  the  absence  of  clearly  defined 
lines  of  authority  are  usually  filled  by  individual 
discretion,  arbitrary  action  and  administrative 
abuse.  Only  chaos  can  then  result,  as  it  has  in 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville.  The  burden  of  blame  for 
that  chaos  must  fall  on  the  Board  of  Education  for 
leaving  lines  of  authority  undrawn  and  governing 
power  undefined.  If  the  central  Board  deliberately 
set  out  to  discredit  decentralization  by  insuring 
chaos,  it  could  not  have  done  so  more  effectively. 
It  freely  predicted  that  decentralization  would  be 
chaotic  and  by  its  actions  it  made  certain  that  its 
predictions  came  true. 

Ill . The  Role  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 

In  the  beginning,  teachers  were  involved 
cooperatively  with  the  Planning  Council.  At  the 
time  of  the  Ford  grant,  teachers  were  participants 
in  the  planning  of  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 
experiment,  and  according  to  a statement  by  the 
teachers  quoted  in  the  Niemeyer  Report,  they  were 
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quite  happy  with  the  Planning  Council 


Yet,  in  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville.  the  U.F.T.  sought 
to  ictnore  all  these  procedures  and  gained  the  right 
for  unlimited  nunibers  of  teachers  to  transfer  out 
at  will  for  the  duration  of  the  experiment,  to 
abandon  the  experiment  for  as  Iona  as  it  continued 
and  then  to  be  free  to  return,  presumably  when 
"normal"  conditions  had  been  reinstated■ 

Apparently,  the  U.F.T.  was  not  very  concerned  about 
the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  experiment  that 
might  occur  if  large  numbers  of  teachers  were 
allowed  to  leave.  Significant  numbers  of  teachers 
did  leave,  sometimes  in  groups  large  enough  to  cause 
serious  shortages. 

Months  later,  when  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Local 
Governing  Board  attempted  to  exercise  a similar 
unilateral  right  of  transfer,  the  U.F.T.  cried  foul. 
Yet  quite  apart  from  the  issues  of  due  process 
raised  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Local  Governing 
Board  attempted  to  transfer  19  teachers  and 
administrators,  the  U.F.T.  appeared  to  take  a 
position  of  startling  inconsistency.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  U.F.T.  claimed  that  due  to  special 
conditions  in  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville,  teachers 
should  be  allowed  to  bypass  all  the  contractual 
procedures  and  transfer  out  at  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Local  Governing  Board  made  the  same 
claim  (that  due  to  the  special  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  it  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
teachers  to  another  district)  the  U.F.T.  expressed 
indignation  and  pleaded  for  strict  fidelity  to 
established  procedures. 

In  trying  to  appear  to  the  public  as  if  it  was  only 
seeking  fair  procedures  for  teachers,  the  U.F.T. 
has  consistently  claimed  that  it  is  in  favor  of 
decentralization.  Yet  it  is  a matter  of  public 
record  that  during  the  last  session  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  U.F.T.  carried  on  intensive 
lobbying  activities  against  the  Board  of  Regents ' 
plan  to  implement  decentralization  and  institute 
community  control. 


Governing  Board,  began  to  talk  about  black 
extremists  and  black  racism. 

Given  the  enormous  social  and  psychological 
pressures  inherent  in  the  situation  and  given 
also  the  Board  of  Education's  refusal  to  clearly 
define  the  powers  of  the  Local  Governing  Board,  it 
is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  equities  in  the 
dispute  between  the  teachers  and  the  Local  Board 
up  to  the  September,  1967  strike. 

It  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  to 
note  that  at  some  point  in  late  September,  1967, 
the  U.F.T.  grew  very  fearful  of  community  control 
and  determined  to  block  it,  discredit  it  and,  if 
need  be,  defeat  it. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  U.F.T.  began  to 
fan  the  flames  of  racial  fears  as  it  increasingly 
harped  on  "extremism",  "the  militants"  and  "black 
power."  This  much  is  a matter  of  public  record." 
The  U.F.T.  was  soon  joined  by  the  Council  of 
Supervisory  Associations,  which  sued  to  remove  the 
5 principals  appointed  in  September,  and  which 
encouraged  its  members  to  abandon  the  experiment. 

To  be  sure,  on  November  1,  1967,  all  18  assistant 
principals  left  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville. 

Then,  in  the  December  20,  1967  issue  of  the 
United  Teacher,  a periodical  publication  of  the 
U.F.T.,  it  was  announced  in  an  article  on  Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville  that: 

The  •U.F.T.  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
(central)  Board  of  Education  for  a transfer 
plan  which  will  enable  teachers  to  leave, 
although  the  union  has  encouraged  them  not 
to  leave  their  schools. .. .The  transfer  plan 
be-ing  settled  upon  would  give  teachers  the 
option  of  transferring  at  two  points  during 
each  school  year  for  long  as  the 
experiment  continues. 


When  school  opened  on  September  9,  1968,  the  U.F.T. 
went  out  on  strike.  NYCLU  supports  the  right  of 
teachers  to  strike.  Unfortunately,  the  U.F.T.  chose 
to  use  the  strike  not  only  to  demand  the 
reinstatement  of  the  transferred  teachers,  but 
also  as  an  extension  of  its  lobbying  efforts  to 
defeat  decentralization.  By  this  time,  the  U.F.T. 
was  predicting  that  local  community  control  would 
lead  to  chaos.  By  striking,  the  U.F.T.  proved  its 
point  by  creating  chaos. 

IV.  The  Due  Process  Issue 

By  early  spring,  1968,  the  following  was  clear: 

1)  The  Board  of  Education,  by  refusing  to  delegate 
power  or  define  authority  to  the  Local 
Governing  Board,  had  ruined  the  experiment  and 


It  must  be  pointed  out  that  transfers  are  not 
ordinarily  available  to  teachers  on  such  an  easy 
basis.  The  procedures  and  regulations  are 
complicated  and  require  12  pages  of  the  contract 
between  the  U.F.T.  and  the  Board  to  explain. 27 
In  general,  the  normal  contractual  procedures  are 
designed  to  discourage  teachers  from  fleeing  ghetto 
schools.  According  to  the  Board  of  Education,  "the 
present  contract  with  the  U.F.T.  provides  that 
teachers  must  serve  five  years  on  regular 
appointment  before  being  eligible  for  transfer; 
after  this,  their  names  are  listed  in  order  of 
seniority."^®  There  are  other  limits  as  well, 
including  an  absolute  prohibition  against  transfers 
at  teacher  initiative  of  more  than  5 per  cent  of 
at  any  one  school  during  any  one 

year . 


2) 


Dismissals  must  be  accompanied  by  the  requirements 
of  due  process,  including  written  notice  of  charge^ 
right  to  a hearing,  right  to  confront  witnesses, 
right  to  call  witnesses,  right  to  introduce 
evidence,  right  to  receive  transcript,  right  to 
appeal,  etc. 3^  The  By-Laws  mandate  these 
requirements  for  regular  teachers  and  the  U.F.T. 
contract  extends  the  requirements  to  substitute 
teachers. 37  But  neither  the  By-Laws  nor  the 
contract  mandate  the  requirements  of  due  process 
for  mere  transfers.  Article  II,  Section  101.1  of 
the  By-Laws  says : 

Transfers  of  members  of  the  teaching  and 
supervising  staff  from  one  school  to 
another  shall  be  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  vdio  shall  report  immediately 
such  transfers  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  its  consideration  and  action. 38 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  apparently  to 
allow  the  Superintendent  maximum  flexibility  to 
move  teachers  around  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

Implicit  in  the  provision  is  the  assumption  that 
the  right  to  a job  does  not  include  the  right  to 
choose  your  assignment  within  the  system.  In  fact, 
many  hundreds  of  such  transfers  take  place  during 
every  school  year,  apparently  without  the  U.F.T. 's 
objection.  Why  then  did  the  U.F.T.  make  such  a 
fuss  in  this  case  and  insist  on  due  process  when  it 
knew  that  due  process  was  not  required  under 
existing  procedures? 

The  answer  is  clear:  the  U.F.T.  demanded  due 
process  because  it  wished  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  teachers  had  been  fired  and  because  it 
wished  to  discredit  the  Local  Governing  Board. 

This  conclusion  is  hardly  speculative.  In  many  of 
its  advertisements,  the  U.F.T.  has  used  the  word 
"fired."  Furthermore,  the  Niemeyer  Report  bluntly 
states  the  U.F.T.  motive: 

"...the  U.F.T.  demanded  written  charges, 
thus  placing  the  request  for  transfers 
(for  which  no  charges  are  required)  into 
the  realm  of  dismissal. "39 

Thus,  at  least  by  existing  standards,  the  entire 
due  process  issue  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
myth  created  by  the  U.F.T,  and  swallowed  whole  by 
practically  everyone.  Eventually,  McCoy  yielded 
to  the  pressure  to  bring  charges.  As  a final 
irony,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  exonerating  the 
teachers  of  the  charges.  Trial  Examiner  Francis 
E.  Rivers  noted  in  his  opinion  that: 

Perhaps  if  the  Unit  Administrator  (McCoy) 
had  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
a simple  request  to  transfer  the  teachers, 
without  assigning  any  supporting  charges. 


set  itself  squarely  against  community  control: 

The  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  by  its 
special  agreements  involving  transfers  and  by 
its  emerging  lobbying  position  against  the 
various  proposed  plans,  had  set  itself  squarely 
against  community  control: 

3)  The  Couiicil  of  Supervisory  Associations,  by 
its  suit  challenging  the  appointment  of 
non-Civil  Service  principals  and  by 
encouraging  assistant  principals  to  leave 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville,  had  set  itself 
squarely  against  community  control: 

4)  The  $44,000  of  Ford  planning  money,  vAiich  had 
rvin  out  in  the  fall  of  1967,  was  not  going  to 
be  followed  up  by  the  previously  promised 
$250,000  to  fxind  substantive  programs  until 
the  local  Board  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
central  Board. 

Thus,  by  the  spring  of  1968,  without  funds,  without 
power,  without  authority  and  with  serious 
opposition  in  the  ranks  of  its  teachers,  the  Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville  Board  was  virtually  unable  to  run 
its  schools  or  conduct  its  experiment. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  in  April  the 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Board  decided  to  transfer 
19  of  what  it  called  the  "most  uncooperative" 
teachers  and  administrators. 

At  first — aAd  this  appears  to  be  a fact  that  is  not 
generally  known — McCoy  tried  to  reassign  the  19 
within  the  experimental  district.  According  to  the 
Niemeyer  Report,  McCoy  had  the  authority  to  do  that 
based  on  oral  information  he  had  received. Yet 
when  some  of  the  teachers  refused  to  be  transferred 
the  Board  of  Education  refused  to  back  up  McCoy's 
authority. 31  Apparently  it  was  clearly  within 
McCoy's  authority  to  transfer  personnel  within  his 
district  until  he  actually  tried  to  exercise  it. 

Next,  McCoy  requested  that  the  19  be  transferred 
to  another  district  entirely.  This  request  was 
denied  by  Superintendent  Donovan. 32  Finally,  in 
early  May  1968,  the  Local  Governing  Board  sent 
notices  of  transfer  to  the  19,  referring  them  to 
Board  of  Education  headquarters  for  reassignment. 33 
This  transfer  was  interpreted  by  the  professional 
staff,  the  community  at  large  and  the  press  as 

dismissal. 34 

In  attempting  to  understand  why  the  attempted 
transfer  was  so  widely  perceived  as  an  attempted 
firing,  it  is  important  to  exaunine  the  distinction 
between  transfer  and  dismissal  in  the  Board  of 
Education  By-Laws. 35 


unrelated  to  the  substance  of  power.  On  the 
contrary,  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
procedures  by  which  free  men  regulate  their 
affairs.  Freedom  is  truly  indivisible;  if  the 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  dispute  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  unless  decisions  are  made  and  disputes 
resolved  through  fair,  honest  and  equitable 
procedures  v*ich  respect  individual  rights, 
everyone  will  suffer.  We  are  firmly  and 
unbendingly  committed  to  this  view. 


he  (the  Superintendent)  may  have  been  able 
to  do  so  without  a hearing  by  virtue  of 
Article  II,  Section  101.1  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education.’״ 

Which  is,  of  course,  precisely  what  McCoy  had  done. 

It  is  by  now  not  difficult  to  guess  v41at  the 
motives  were  behind  the  game  being  played  by  the 
central  Board  and  by  the  U.F.T.  The  Niemeyer 
Report  makes  it  clear; 


But  we  are  also  committed  to  the  view  that  while 
fair  procedures  are  necessary,  they  are  not 
sufficient.  The  main  goals  of  decentralization 
must  be  to  provide  black  and  Puerto  Rican  children 
with  equal  access  to  quality  education  and  black 
and  Puerto  Rican  parents  with  equal  access  to  the 
process  of  making  decisions  that  affect  their 
children's  lives. 

As  of  now,  the  Board  of  Education's 
decentralization  plan  makes  no  mention  at  all  of 
specific  grounds  for  transfer.  Standards 
for  evaluating  teacher  performance  in  ghetto  school 
schools  must  be  spelled  out  specifically  and  known 
in  advance  by  administrators,  teachers  and  parents. 
If  such  standards  are  not  set,  we  can  expect  to  see 
charges  made  against  teachers  by  local  boards, 
vA1ich,even  if  substantiated, will  be  considered 
illegitimate  by  the  central  Board  on  appeal.  Fair 
procedures  will  be  useless  if  what  those  procedures 
are  supposed  to  determine  is  irrelevant. 

The  achievement  of  those  goals  may  well 
inconvenience  many  of  us.  Teachers  and 
administrators  may  have  to  be  transferred  for 
reasons  that  seem  to  them  improper  or  unusual.  Yet 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  a teacher  may  be 
competent  to  teach  in  a white,  middle-class  school 
and  incompetent  to  teach  in  a black  or  Puerto  Rican 
ghetto  school.  Recent  studies  have  clearly  shown, 
for  example,  that  a student's  achievement  is 
directly  related  to  his  teacher's  expectations. 

The  effect  of  teacher  expectations  of  the  academic 
achievement  of  black  and  Puerto  Rican  children  thus 
appears  to  be  a crucial  factor  in  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  ghetto  schools. It  may  be 
necessary , therefore , to  re-evaluate  the  criteria 
for  transfers  to  include  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  ghetto  communities.  If  teachers  who  are 
otherwise  competent  are  ineffective  with  black  or 
Puerto  Rican  children,  then  perhaps  such 
ineffectiveness  should  be  seen  as  a legitimate 
reason  for  transfer  to  another  school. 

In  order  to  avoid  chaos  in  the  future  of  the  sort 
that  we  have  suffered  in  the  recent  past  while 
proceeding  with  decentralization,  NYCLU  calls  upon 
the  Board  of  Education  to  take  the  following  steps: 


Under  normal  circumstances  the  Demonstration 
Project  might  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
the  transfer  of  "unsatisfactory"  personnel 
informally,  but  a larger  struggle  was  being 
waged  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
over  a general  proposal  to  decentralize  the 
entire  school  system. 

For  almost  precisely  at  the  time  that  the  U.F.T. 
decided  to  create  the  due  process  myth,  U.F.T. 
representatives  were  in  Albany  lobbying  against 
community  control.  It  certainly  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  the  due  process  issue  as  used  by  the 

U. F.T.  was  nothing  but  a smokescreen  behind  which 
the  effort  to  discredit  and  destroy  community 
control  could  go  on. 

V.  The  Future 

It  is  clear  that  under  present  standards,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  has  the  power  to 
transfer  teachers  without  due  process.  If  the 
Superintende.it 's  powers  are  transferred  to  Unit 
Administrators  under  decentralization,  as  they 
should  have  been  in  the  experimental  districts, 
then  the  Unit  Administrator  would  have  the  power 
to  transfer  teachers  without  due  process.  There 
is  no  question  that  under  present  standards,  the 
U.F.T.  created  the  due  process  issue  out  of  thin 
air. 

But  in  looking  toward  the  future,  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union  urges  the  adoption  of 
stricter  standards  than  those  that  exist  today. 

We  admit  that  vÄioever  the  administrator  is,  he 
ought  to  have  the  flexibility  to  transfer  personnel 
administratively.  But  we  also  know  that  in  many 
instances  this  power  is  used  punitively.  And 
since  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Board  admits  that 
at  least  four  of  the  teachers  it  wished 
transferred  were  guilty  of  "opposing  openly  the 
Demonstration  Project,"  the  power  to  transfer 
appears  to  have  been  used  punitively  in  Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville. 

We  cannot  condone  such  action.  We  insist  that 
those  who  exercise  power  do  so  with  full  respect 
for  due  process  of  law  and  the  right  to  dissent. 
"Due  process  of  law"  is  not  a mere  technicality 


effort  to  promote  integration  continued  to 
report  to  Jamaica  High  School  and  were 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  sit  in  on  classes 
by  Jamaica  High  School  Principal, 

Louis  A.  Schuker.  Mr.  Schuker  has  been 
active  in  the  Council  of  Supervisory 
Associations  and  one  of  the  most  vocal 
opponents  of  local  community  control. 

Eugenia  Kemble,  Hew  York's  Experiments  in 
School  Decentralization;  A Look  at  Three 

United  Federation  of  Teachers,  1968. 


Projects. 


The  Niemeyer  Report  was  the  final  report  of 
an  advisory  commission  appointed  on 
July  1,  1967  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
study  school  decentralization  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  three  experimental  districts. 

The  commission's  full  title  was  the  Advisory 
and  Evaluation  Committee  on  Decentralization 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  functioned  from  July  1,  1967 
to  June  30,  1968.  Its  final  report,  entitled 
An  Evaluative  Study  of  the  Process  of  School 
Decentralization  in  New  York  City,  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  on  July  30,  1968  and  released  in 
September  1968.  Its  chairman  was 
John  H.  Niemeyer,  President  of  Bank  Street 
college  of  Education  and  its  other  members 
were  Mrs.  Lillian  Ashe,  former  president  of 
the  United  Parents  Association, 

Dr.  Charles  R.  DeCarlo,  Director  of  Automation 
Research  for  I.B.M.  , James  Marshall,  former 
President  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  Frederick  O'Neal,  President  of 
Actors  Equity,  and  Mrs.  Celia  Vice,  Chairman 
of  Local  School  Board  #14,  Brooklyn. 


The  staff  executive  director  was 
Dr.  Bert  Swanson,  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Community  Studies  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  (Herein  after  referred  to  as 
Niemeyer  Report) 
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1)  Make  the  adoption  of  a plan  for  effective 
community  control  its  first  priority.  Such 
a plan  should  precisely  set  forth  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  Local  Governing 
Boards  and  the  rights  of  administrators, 
teachers  and  students . 

2)  Spell  out  the  criteria  for  transfer  and  expand 
such  criteria  to  include  standards  of 
effectiveness  and  establish,  for  the  first 
time,  standards  of  due  process  for  punitive 
transfers. 

3)  Appoint  an  educational  ombudsman  to  serve  as 
an  independent  office  of  review  of  all  local 
and  central  board  decisions  under 
decentralization.  The  ombudsman,  vdio  must 
have  impeccable  credentials  of  integrity  and 
impartiality,  should  have  the  power  to  receive 
complaints  from  students,  teachers,  ad 
administrators  or  parents.  He  should  have  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses , inspect  records  and 
hold  hearings.  His  powers  of  action,  however, 
should  be  limited  to  recommendation  and 
publicity.  In  view  of  the  dishonesty  and 
duplicity  that  characterized  the  recent 
dispute,  an  office  of  ombudsman  wovild  seem 

to  be  a useful  mechanism  to  provide  the 
public  with  independent  information  and 
analysis. 

If  the  due  process  standards  suggested  above  are 
clearly  spelled  out  for  the  future,  all  legitimate 
fears  of  the  U.F.T.  should  be  ended.  If  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  local  boards  are 
clearly  spelled  out  for  the  future,  then  all 
legitimate  fears  of  the  local  communities  should 
be  ended. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  intensive  meetings  be 
held  with  representatives  of  the  three  local 
experimental  districts,  the  U.F.T. , the  central 
Board,  and  such  civic  organizations  as  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  the  U.P.A.,  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Children  and  NYCLU  to  work  out  standards  for 
due  process  and  community  control.  We  need  a 
massive  act  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  to  the  dispute.  Certainly  we  have  had 
enough  bad  faith  to  last  a century.  How  long 
must  we  continue  to  "wade  up  to  our  eyes  in  blood?" 
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effort  to  promote  integration  continued  to 
report  to  Jamaica  High  School  and  were 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  sit  in  on  classes 
by  Jamaica  High  School  Principal, 

Louis  A.  Schuher.  Mr.  Schuker  has  been 
active  in  the  Council  of  Supervisory 
Associations  and  one  of  the  most  vocal 
opponents  of  local  community  control. 

Eugenia  Kemble,  New  York's  Experiments  in 
School  Decentralization;  A Look  at  Three 

United  Federation  of  Teachers.  1968. 


Decentralization  in  New  York  City,  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  on  July  30,  1968  and  released  in 
September  1968.  Its  chairman  was 
John  H.  Niemeyer,  President  of  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education  and  its  other  members 
were  Mrs.  Lillian  Ashe,  former  president  of 
the  United  Parents  Association, 

Dr.  Charles  R.  DeCarlo,  Director  of  Automation 
Research  for  I.B.M.  , James  Marshall,  former 
President  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  Frederick  O'Neal,  President  of 
Actors  Equity,  and  Mrs.  Celia  Vice,  Chairman 
of  Local  School  Board  #14,  Brooklyn. 


The  staff  executive  director  was 
Dr.  Bert  Swanson,  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Community  Studies  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  (Herein  after  referred  to  as 
Niemeyer  Report) 
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The  Niemeyer  Report  was  the  final  report  of 
an  advisory  commission  appointed  on 
July  1,  1967  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
study  school  decentralization  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  three  experimental  districts. 
The  commission's  full  title  was  the  Advisory 
and  Evaluation  Committee  on  Decentralization 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  functioned  from  July  1,  1967 
to  June  30,  1968.  Its  final  report,  entitled 
An  Evaluative  Study  of  the  Process  of  School 
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1)  Make  the  adoption  of  a plan  for  effective 
community  control  its  first  priority.  Such 
a plan  should  precisely  set  forth  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  Local  Governing 
Boards  and  the  rights  of  administrators, 
teachers  and  students . 

2)  Spell  out  the  criteria  for  transfer  and  expand 
such  criteria  to  include  standards  of 
effectiveness  and  establish,  for  the  first 
time,  standards  of  due  process  for  punitive 
transfers. 

3)  Appoint  an  educational  ombudsman  to  serve  as 
an  independent  office  of  review  of  all  local 
and  central  board  decisions  under 
decentralization.  The  ombudsman,  who  must 
have  impeccable  credentials  of  integrity  and 
impartiality,  should  have  the  power  to  receive 
complaints  from  students,  teachers,  ad 
administrators  or  parents.  He  should  have  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses , inspect  records  and 
hold  hearings.  His  powers  of  action,  however, 
should  be  limited  to  recommendation  and 
publicity.  In  view  of  the  dishonesty  and 
duplicity  that  characterized  the  recent 
dispute,  an  office  of  ombudsman  would  seem 

to  be  a useful  mechanism  to  provide  the 
public  with  independent  information  and 
analysis. 

If  the  due  process  standards  suggested  above  are 
clearly  spelled  out  for  the  future,  all  legitimate 
fears  of  the  U.F.T.  should  be  ended.  If  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  local  boards  are 
clearly  spelled  out  for  the  future,  then  all 
legitimate  fears  of  the  local  coimmunities  should 
be  ended. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  intensive  meetings  be 
held  with  representatives  of  the  three  local 
experimental  districts,  the  U.F.T. , the  central 
Board,  and  such  civic  organizations  as  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  the  U.P.A.,  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Children  and  NYCLU  to  work  out  standards  for 
due  process  and  community  control.  We  need  a 
massive  act  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  to  the  dispute.  Certainly  we  have  had 
enough  bad  faith  to  last  a century.  How  long 
must  we  continue  to  "wade  up  to  our  eyes  in  blood?" 
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PARENT  ASSOCIATION 

Public  School  69,  Queens 

77th  Street  and  37th  Avenue 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York  11372 

October  19»  1968 

The  parents  of  P.S•  69  Queens,  ־v/ithout  supporting  any  particular 
faction  or  group  in  the  present  school  dispute  demand  that  all 
issues  raised  bjr  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitration 
before  arbitrators  selected  by  the  aggrieved  parties,  and  THEN 
schools  be  opened  immediately* 

We  as  parents  and  concerned  citizens  will  support  effective 
education  in  all  our  schools,  but  we  cannot  condone  violations 
of  the  law  by  any  of  the  parties• 

Our  children’s  education  must  never  again  be  interrupted  or 
sacrificed  to  a greater  cause  because  there  is  no  greater  cause. 

We  demand  that  the  schools  be  opened  , the  teachers  be  secured 
in  their  positions  and  effective  machinery  be  instituted  for 
resolving  all  school  disputes.. 

Sibyl  Silberstein 
President,  P.A. 
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An  Open  Letter  to:  The  Board  of  Education 

The  Faculty  and  Administration  of 
George  Washington  High  School 
The  Parents  Association  of  G»  W, 

The  Students  of  G•  W» 

March  19 > 1970 

The  undersigned,  Rabbis  of  Congregations  and  communities  in 
Washington  Heights,  and  deeply  concerned  about  the  long-rsmge 
effect  of  recent  events  at  George  Washington  High  School  on  the 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children  in  our  community 
deplore  the  violence  and  acts  of  defiance  of  authority  that  have 
taken  place  at  the  school  in  recent  days« 

W9  ask  all  parties  concerned  to  work  for  a return  to  normalcy 
quickly,  by  cooperating  with  established  authority  and  by  re- 
storing  conditions  that  will  insixre  the  resumption  of  educational 
activities  as  soon  as  posslbleo 

We  feel  it  is  tragic  that  efforts  that  began  with  the  stated 
aim  of  bringing  afcut  greater  parent  and  communal  participation 
in  school  affairs  have  resijlted  in  a spirit  of  chaos  and 
abandonment  of  orderly  procedure«  This  has  further  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  many  hours  of  instruction  and  education,  in  damage 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  school  and  other  commtmity  property, 
in  endangering  the  rights  and  safety  of  students,  teachers• 
and  administrators,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a frightening 
precedent  that  normal  democratic  procedures  have  failed  and  that 
only  force  and  authoritarianism  will  prevail• 

While  innovations  and  educational  experiments  are  necessary  and 
desirable,  they  become  less  effective  when  pursued  with  a 
fanaticism  out  of  proportion  to  their  potential  good•  Unless 
all  parents,  students,  teachers  and  community  leaders  unite 
to  restore  safety  and  order  to  George  Washington  High  School, 
all  chance  for  educational  progress  will  be  lost  and  the 
educational  careers  of  hundreds  of  college— bound  students  will 
be  placed  in  jeopardy• 

We  hope  ttiat  the  spirit  of  cooperation  will  prevail  over  the 
spirit  of  undemocratic  fanaticism• 

Rabbi  Jacob  Goldberg  - Fort  Tryon  Jewish  Center 

Rabbi  Shlomo  Kahn  - Congregation  Beth  Israel 

Rabbi  Abraham  D•  Krauss  - Congregation  Shaare  Hatikvah 

Rabbi  Robert  Lehman  - Hebrew  Tabernacle 

Rabbi  Meyer  Machlis  - Temple  of  the  Covenant 

Rabbi  Ralph  Neuhaus  - Congregation  Ohav  Sholaum 

Rabbi  Joseph  Singer  - Mt•  Sinai  Jewish  Center 

Rabbi  Hugo  Stransky  - Congregation  Beth  Hillel  of  Wash•  Hts• 

Rabbi  Asher  Yaeger  - Inwood  Hebrew  Congregation 
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April  19,  1970 


An  Open  Letter  to: 

Rabbi  Jacob  Goldberg  - Fort  Tryon  Jewish  Center 

Rabbi  Shlomo  Kahn  - Congregation  Beth  Israel 

Rabbi  Abraham  D.  Krauss  - Congregation  Shaare  Hatikvah 

Rabbi  Robert  Lehman  - Hebrew  Tabernacle 

Rabbi  Meyer  Machlis  - Temple  of  the  Covenant 

Rabbi  Ralph  Neuhaus  - Congregation  Ohav  Sholaum 

Rabbi  Joseph  Singer  - Mt.  Sinai  Jewish  Center 

Rabbi  Hugo  Stransky  - Congregation  Beth  Hillel  of  Wash.  Hts. 

Rabbi  Asher  Yaeger  ־ Inwood  Hebrew  Congregation 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Passover,  we,  parents  of  George 
Washington  High  School,  as  Jews  restate  our  unequivocal  support  of  Justice 
for  all,  Freedom  for  all,  and  Dignity  for  all. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  express  our  sadness  and  indignation  at  an 
Open  Letter,  dated  March  19,  1970,  and  signed  by  the  nine  rabbis  addressed 
above.  This  letter  purports  to  deal  with  the  events» at  GWHS.  It  does  not. 

Unlike  their  Christian  counterparts,  none  of  the  Rabbis  has  been  to  . 

GWHS  either  prior  to  the  troubled  days  or  since.  Thus  condemnations,  general- 
iaations  and  oversimplifications  based  on  second  and  third  hand  information 
are  no  substitute  for  a real  attempt  at  understanding  the  problems,  or  for 
constructive  suggestions. 

Thus,  for  Instance,  their  concern  for  the  future  of  the  ”hundreds  of 
college-bound  students”  (three  hundred  last  year),  which  is  shared  by  all, 
must  also  address  itself  to  the  question  why  only  a few  hundred  out  of  an 
original  class  of  1500  are  going  to  college?  There  should  also  be  concern 
for  the  ”due  process”  of  students  who  are  today  perhaps  the  most  in  need  of 
it  and  the  last  to  benefit.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  them  have  been  in  the 
past  and  are  now  being  illegally  suspended  or  threatened  with  suspension? 

This  denial  of  due  process  is  the  real  "authoritarianism"  that  the  Rabbis 

should  deplore.  Why  is  it  that  dozens  of  students  have  been  arrested  and 

many  brutally  beaten  by  the  police?  There  is  something  radically  wrong 

with  our  school  when  two  months  or  more  after  the  start  of  the  new  term 

students  still  sit  in  the  auditorium  without  a programl  There  is  indeed 

room  for  concern  when  truancy  classes  which  should  not  have  to  be  there 

in  the  first  place  are  designed  not  to  reclaim  students  but  to  create  drop-oats. 

In  the  Rabbis’  zeal  for  a return  to  "normalcy,"  let  no  one  lose 
perspective.  The  present  situation  at  George  Washington  H.S.  is  the 
culmination  of  long  years  of  frustration.  Students,  mostly  black,  but  also 
white  or  Spanish-speaking,  came  to  us  parents — black  and  white — for  the 
help  they  were  imable  to  obtain  from  the  school.  We  are  committed  to. help  them. 
not  as  professionals,  but  as  parents.  Let  us  not  forgot  also  that  the 
violence  that  has  occurred,  much  of  it  provoked  and  much  of  it  perpetrated 
on  the  students  is  inf initeslmdl  when  compared  with  the  violence  committed 
upon  the  minds  and  psyches  of  our  children.  The  lawlessness  which  the  Rabbis 


■* 


should  have  condemned  is  the  voiding  of  a signed  agreement  with  Dr.  Seelig 
Lester,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  fanaticism  from  which  the 
Rabbis  should  recoil  is  U.F.T.  intransigence  which  is  carried  to  the  point 
of  illegal  boycotts  on  March  6 and  9,  1970.  Democracy  is. not  in  danger 
of  being  smothered  when  students  and  parents  try  to  improve  their  school. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  being  strengthened. 


So,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  Passover,  the  feast  of  our  liberation, 
we,־  Jewish  parents  of  George  Washington  H.S.,  reiterate  our  conviction 
that  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pi^suit  of  Happiness  are  still  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  All.  We  invite  the  Flabbis  to  help  us  attain  these  rights. 
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shoTild  have  condemned  is  the  voiding  of  a signed  agreement  vith  Dr.  Seelig 
Lester,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  fanaticism  from  which  the 
Rabbis  should  recoil  is  Ü.F.T.  intransigence  which  is  carried  to  the  point 
of  illegal  boycotts  on  March  6 and  9,  1970.  Democracy  is  not  in  danger 
of  being  smothered  when  students  and  parents  try  to  improve  their  school. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  being  strengthened. 


So,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  Passover,  the  feast  of  our  liberation, 
we,  Jewish  parents  of  George  Washington  H.S,,  reiterate  our  conviction 
that  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness  are  still  the  inalienable 
rights  of  All.  We  invito  the  Rabbis  to  help  us  attain  these  rights. 
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Kabbi  Lehiüan.  ..  Cantor  bhrenberg.  . .Friends : 
wiy  topic  tnis  evening  is  tioied  "A  Keturn  to  my 
Father's  House,"  something  I had  often  heara  about 
but  never  really  experienced. 

About  half  a year  ago  my  parents  decided  that 
it  was  time  that  their  plans  for  a trip  to  Hurope 
should  materialize. 

I often  heard  some  talk  about  "the  other  side"  and 
I had  always  wanted  to  see  it  for  myself. 

However,  the  thougnt  6f  spending  3 weeks  cramped 
up  in  a small  liurop^n  car  with  my  family  wasn't 
exactly  my  idea  of  a Wood  time. 

But  we  did  get  aloiig  \uite  well,  all  things  considered. 


While  I was  in  Europe,  iVspent  a lot  of  time  talking 
with  "average"  Europeans  and  I learned  a lot  about 
־^self  and  about  others. 

I'd  like  to  relate  some  of  my  experiences  to  you 
in  the  next  few  minutes. 

We  began  our  trip  on  a ..ufthansa  plane,  ׳yhy  Lufthansa  ? 
Well,  it  v/as  economic,  ana  the  time  and  the  destination 
of  the  flight  matched  our  itinerary. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Lufthansa  is  like  most 
other  airlines.  The  plane  was  American  and  the 


jusl  like  ^ aal  the  magazine'  ads. 


service  was 


One  exception,  though.  You  are  not  in  Ge1־i..any  vvnile 
you're  In  the  plane;  you  do  have  to  land  first. 

You  keep  wonaering  if  your  pilot  flew  for  the 
Luftwaffe,  or  if  tne  steward[  was  an  00  officer... 
but  then  you  aeciae  that,  even  If  they  were,  you'll 
never  ׳no־v,  r:t:m־r■ ׳ ,׳,־tit.'• י■־ ־ ׳ 


those  things  now this  is  .ay  vacation.  The  war  had  long 


since  come  to  an  end  and  I should  forget,  even  if 

arn  aWe-b  . 

I j^nevery(^org1ve ! 

After  seven  hours,  we  landed  in  Frankfurt,  my 
father's  home  town.  The  city  is  typical,  with  all 
kinds  of  people  living  and  working  in  it.  We 
spent  the  first  aay  there  as  Arne  x^ans,  sightseeing 
and  photographing.  The  second  aay  most  of  Lhe 
pictures  I took  were  in  my  mind  rather  than  in 
my  camera. .. things  I will  probably  never  forget. 


■ 


V' Vר 


’'V 


We  ate  in  a small  open-air  restaurant,  v/ith  20 
or  30  people  sitting  with  us  at  a long  table  on 
wooden  benches.  We  ail  talked  about  the  economy  ^ 
and  internal  politics  and  v/orld  politics ...  but  j ך. 

V 

never  once  did  anyone  mention  the  second  World  War.  \ 
You  can  bV  sure  I wasn't  going  to  bring  it  up,  «ither. 


On  that  second  aay  I literally  tried  co  return 
to  my  father's  house,  but  in  vain.  In  its  place 
now  stands  a seven-story  motel.  From  there  we 
went  to  the  only  synagogue  still  left  in  Frankfurt. 
From  the  caretaker  1 learned  that,  during  the  war 
the  Nazis  used  it  as  an  army  hospital,  ana  now  it 
reverted  to  its  original  purt-ose,  rebuilt  pretty 
nearly  as  it  once  was. 

We  silently  waited  at  the  !־ear  while  my  father 
walked  up  to  the  pulpit... we  could  all  see  nls 
purposefully  restrainea  emotions. 


Barely  an  nour  after  tnat  visit  we  were  on  our 


r1(*€?  nd . ■■׳י ? fo  r 


way  out  of  torraanv,  *'a.'O  lixj/׳■ 


Switzerland. 


Some  weeks  later,  we  returned  to  G-ermany,  this  time 
in  the  'South  where  we  had  come  to  visit  the  last 
resting  places  of  my  great-grandparents. 

One  of  the  towns  we  came  to  v/as  Stuttgart,  my 
mother's  birthplace.. 

It's  a city  where  large  new  buildings  scrape  the  sky 
where  once  stood  empty  shells.  V/e  drove  co  mother's 
old  street,  "formerly  "Barracks  Street"  by  name. 

It  had  been  renamed,  something  more '*tranquil*^^  sounding, 
but  many  houses  still  just  mere  bombed-out  shells. 


Mother  was  quite  young  when  she  left  home  and  doesn't 
have  many  vivid  me1..0ries. 

However,  she  did  point  out  to  us  as  we  passed,  the 
place  where  she  said  farewell  to  her  grandmother 
and  grandfather. ,. both  of  whom  became  two  of  the 
legenaary  "six  million." 

iidy  father's  grandparents  aied  before  xhe  vvar. 


י > 

f 


They  are  buried  in  cemeteries  ^efurbis 
chilaren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  spoke  to  old  friends  and  former  neighbors  in 
those  towns  ana  they  treated  us  as  such,  too. 

The  German  governtient  aoes  ״*anage  to  admit  jjUilt 
of  a sort  and  pays  some  sort  of  reparations  to  this 
aay , hut  ״!onsy  is  a poor  substitute  101־  a numan  111' 
let  alone  six  million  lives  ! 

The  in(iiviauals  on  tixe  otner  hanu  seem  to  play 


L,01ng  on. 


dumb  as  j.f  tiiey  !־eaily  aldn' t Know  v/liat  V/as 
Tnen  again  maybe  tney  rea^i^  uian't. 


fv 


iüaybe  they  were  really  ao  naive  that  they  didn't  realize 
the  bestial  tactics  that  their  own  government  had  lowered 
itself  to. 

The  next  town  we  visited  was  my  mother's  mother's 
birthplace.  The  townspeople  came  out  and  "greeted"  us 
in  a different  manner.  Luckily,  I exercised  enough  self- 
control  to  remain  silent  in  response  to  their  insincere 
greeting. 

Tne  last  town  was  that  of  my  father's  mother,  whose  house 
is  still  standing  though  it's  quite  run-dov/n. 

In  the  neighboring  garden  stand  two  pillars  which  my 
father  asked  me  to  photograph.  I did  as  he  asked,  even 
though  I was  puzzled.  He  later  explained  to  me  that  they 
were  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  synagogue  v/hich  was 
destroyed  on  that  infamous  November  1958• 

Those  two  lone  pillars  which  now  stand  naked  and  point 
accusing  fingers  to  the  sky,  x)nce  supported  the  pulpix. 

All  such  remnants  I saw  everywhere  proved  to  me  that 
there  was  once  a sizeable  Jewish  comniunity  in  the  land. 
^They  al^  made  rei.iarkable  contributions  to  the  country, 
its  cojimierce  and  its  culture,  its  trades  and  professions, 
kost  of  i*1y  faiiiily  !״anaged  to  escape,  though  they  may  now 
be  in  widely  separated  parts  of  tne  free  wurld. 


In  closing  my  remarks,  I now  asK  myself  tne  question: 
"VHio  won  the  war  ?". 

The  allies  won  a military  victory.  In  Geri.^any,  I saw 
Uiuch  proof  of  that.  V/e  sqw  !;;any  miudle  aged  men  minus  an 
ari.i  ox•  a leg.  . .ana  parts  of  cities  wnich  still  show  the 


rubble  left  by  the  allied  bombs  to  this  aate. 


But  economically,  you  coulu  almost  say  that  the  Germans 
won,  for  there  is  much  new  inuustry  and  thousaxias  of 
gleaming  moaern  structures  are  goixig  up  everywhere. 

Of  course  in  the  long  run,  noboay  has  won  the  war, 
^^^^oboay  ever  will  win  any  war. 
iuy  family  tells  ue  not  to  buy  a Volkswagen. 


t 


Okay  with  me,  so  I won't.^  c_o.n  c^o  01r\e  i. 

cOOjrct::  ־to  CXv\y 

But,  snould  we  reaily  hold  on  to  past  prejaaices  anu  should 

I,  as  a member  of  the  new  generation,  sustain  the  old 
hatred  ? 


ho,  I will  really  try  to  forget,  thougn  I'm  not  sure 
I will  ever  be  able  to  forgive^X  u0i\{  try. 

I will  take  my  chiluren  back  to  my  father's  house  and 
share  my  family's  past  witn  them,  however  scarred  i־c  may  be 


Hopefully  there  will  never  be  another  holocaust. 

We  must  unite;  not  just  as  Jews  bui  as  the  world's 
people,  against  all  form^ of  tyranny,  war  and  aggression. 

Fortunately,  1 was  able  10  visit  the  lana  of  my  father's 
birth.  But  sadly,  he  will  never  be  able  to  truly 
return  home  again... ana,  f rarncly , ne  doesn't  want  to. 


1 thank  you. 


CHAYE  SOROH:  xl/21/70. 

INTRO 

A General 

1 marvellous  T port  for  ths  S!  some  of  grt  stories 

2 burial  conditions  & custom  of  ano  times,  servant 
of  A sent  out  to  find  a wife  for  IsacJכfr,  ElAezer 
at  Vail  meeting  Rebeocab,  her  meeting  Isaac 

3 a whole  range  of  motions  in  Just  3 cbapts* 

B Specific 

1 but  what  intrigues  me  further  fts  the  very  lesson 
the  title  teaches:  "life  of  S"  tells  of  her  death! 

2 nt  a contradict  bt  indication  of  Jew  attitudes;  th 
obvious  never  the  end  of  the  matter  and  all  things 
eure  constantly  being  balanced  fr  gd  of  humcin  being 

3 nt  only  llfe/deatb;  but  despair  tu  hope ;darkne 8 
light;  solemnity  to  Joy;  fAith  to" scepticism 

4 all  part  of  a totality  of  Judaism  embodied  in  our 
T title  for  today  but  oirvious  evez*yvbere 

BODY 

A life/death 

1 balance  most  obvious  in  terms  of  d•  as  per  Sarah's 
example  and  what  has  been  Interpreted  by  us 

2 for  instance,  death  to  eternal  life,  body  to  soul, 
solemn  rites  of  funeral  end  wth  positive  Kdddlsh, 
frm  oemetex*y  we  come  honie  to  eat  eggs  symbolic  of 
cycle  of  life,  at  vuiveiling  we  drink  a L' ohayyim 

3 it  is  a healthy,  future-oriented  ^ttitude  and  help! 
man  to  over-come  the  difficult  days  of  1088  & mourx 

B Despair/Hope 

1 ISils  despair/hope  equation  and  balance  needed  yexy 
much  in  our  time 

2 it  comes  to  us  out  of  the  lesson  of  the  past:  the 
pogroms  to  martyrdom.  A!  Kiddusb  HaShem;  the  ghettc 
led  to  an  Inward  oriented  community  with  its  many 
social  Ingtitutiotis  accepted  A Integrated  by  gen* 
society:  philanthropic,  orphanages,  poor,  widows,,, 

3 exclusion  in  universities  to  learning  bee  we  were 
then  & hope  to  cont  to  bo  "people  of  the  Book";  th 
death  campus  led  to  Shema  & singing  of  Ani  ^aamin;  i 
there  are  some  who  say  that  the  magnitude  of  the  6 
million  balanced  by  Israel 

4 tbs  despair  & horror  of  life  part  of  everyday  ett— 
perience  as  well;  easy  to  go  under,  surrender,  give 
up  the  struggle  but  lesson  of  balance  in  T and  in 

our  tra^di'tion 

5 take  the  stamina,  strength,  coiirage  to  find  hope 
and  tomorrow's  good  will  be  a balance  fr  diff*  toda 


li 


C Fa±tb/Sc©ptiois1n 

1 the  Ideas  of  "gd,  meaningfl,  hope”  should  not  beoome; 

trite  or  empty  phrases!  I disapprove  of  those  who 
see  only  brWhness,  sunshine  like  at  end  of  the 

rainbow  (j 

2 X prefer  B0rucb  Dayan  Ho— Emes  to  Gaun  Zu  L*tovo  beo 

the  latter  is  total  !^unrealistic  ' 

3 I tell  you  to  look  f^r  the  gd  & then  not  overdo;  is 
there  a contradiction?  No^  bee  it  is  more  healthy  to 
doubt  and  then  accept,  as  long  as  doubt  positive! 

4 don't  Just  cut  up*  partition,  d^ect,  critiei^  ideal 

bt  probe,  investigate,  check  & double— x then  put 

everything  together  again 

5 ths  lesson  of  YK  & Socles  on  S also^  blind  faith  OK 
on  Yom  Tovim  but  not  enough;  doubt  is  gd  for  you  as  ' 
long  as  it  enlightens,  illumines,  strengthens  yr  ftb 

D PERSONAL  CONTEXT 

1 examine  yr  prayers  not  render  lip  service 

2 live  yr  Jud,  don't  echo  teachings 

3 don't  Sg^y  "gam  zu"  out  of  trad  bee  usually  nt  tine 

4 don't  accept  past  bee  of  trad  bt  on  its  own  merits-־ 
fr  in  this  way  reverse  usual  order  of  *Jewish  life! 
faith  to  soept  to  stronger  fath• 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 T portion  one  of  most  ancient 

2 still  teachearus  modem  lessn  or  less  for  mod  usage 

B Specific 

1 life  to  d,  d to  life  OK  as  long  as  wo  Iv  prec  herit 

2 desp€d.r  to  hope  & man  survives;  soept  to  faith  & 
man  proved. Is 

3 this. is  the  whole  of  the  worthy  Jew 

*men 


Mot.  21,  1970 


Heb«  Tab«,  Sat*  A.M•, 


SABBATH  EVE  SERVICE 

[ Friday,  November  6,  at  8:15  P.M. 
f RABBI  KLEIN 
f “ELECTION  REFLECTIONS” 
WHERE  ARE  WE  HEADING? 


SABBATH  MORNING  SERVICE 

Saturday,  November  7,  at  10:30  A.M. 
RABBI  PERMAN 
“A  BIRTHDAY  STORY” 


Children’s  Birthday  Service 


Choir  under  the  direction  of  liana  Rubenfeld 


PULPIT  AND  PEW 


I attended  New  York  City's  celebration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  at  Phil- 
harmonic  Hall  with  mixed  feelings — jubilation 
over  the  fact  that  the  international  organization 
has  survived  twenty-five  years,  sorrow  over  its 
ineffectiveness.  The  UN  has  fallen  far  short  of 
the  high  hopes  of  its  founders  “to  save  succeed- 
yj  ing  genefations  from  the  scourge  of  war.”  It 
certainly  has  not  been  able  to  do  anything  about 
Vietnam.'It  couia  00  nothing  about  the  Nigerian 
avil  war.  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  Union’s“^ 
rape  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  UN 
was  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  debate  And  as 


\y  for  the  Middle  East,  the  only  time  the  Security 
Council  can  get  a unanimous  vote  is  \when 
Israel  is  to  be  condemned,  i ne  anti-Semitic 
vituperation  directed  against  the  Jewish  non- 
governmental  organizations,  accredited  to  the 
UN's  Economic  and  Social  Council,  underline 
the  atrophy  of  the  UN’s  original  function. 

Yet,  there  are  pluses.  In  1947  the  General 
Assembly's  recommendation  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  facilitated 
its  acceptance  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
Israel’s  membership  in  the  UN  put  an  inter- 
national  imprimatur  on  a state  recreated  after 
two  thousand  years.  The  United  Nations  has 
1 helped  emerging  nations  break  the  shackles  of 
the  old  colonialism  and  achieve  independent 
1 nationhood  within  the  framework  of  the  world 
V community.  It  heloed-avajl  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  preyenj^he  dissolution  of  the 
Congo,  and  prevenLxJvil  strife  in  Cyprus.  The 
too-little  publicized  achievements  of  the  UN  s 
soecialized  agencies  have  brought  better  health, 
^rnore  ettiCierTt  fuog^roduction,  and  even  family 
planning  to  millions  of  people.  But  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  UN  is  a very 
fragile  institution  in  our  precarious  society  of 
atomic  overkill.  It  needs  strengthening,  it  needs 
the  power  to  limit  individual  nations^  sovereignty 
to  wage  war  and  to  enforce  its  decisions  by  an 
international  police  force.  It  needs  world-wide 
legislative  and  judicial  bodies— visionary  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  the  only  hope  of  a peaceful 
tomorrow.  It  was  indeed  Isaiah’s  vision  when 
men  shall  “beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up'  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.״_ 


“WORTH  QUOTING" 


I decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  that  man  is  immortal  simply 
because  he  will  endure:  that  when  the  last 
ding-dong  of  doom  has  clanged  and  faded 
from  the  last  worthless  rock  hanging  tideless 
in  the  last  red  and  dying  evening,  that  even 
then  there  will  be  one  more  sound:  that  of  his 
puny,  inexhaustible  voice,  still  talking.  I refuse 
to  accept  this.  I believe  that  man  will  not 
merely  endure:  He  will  prevail.  He  15  immorta!, 
not  because  he  alone  among  creatures  has  an 
inexhaustible  voice,  but  because  he  has  a soul, 
a spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice 
and  endurance. 

— William  Faulkner 


TRIBUTE  TO  CUSIIENG. 


INTRO 

1 Card  Cüsh  d ths  week;  his  d passing  of  notable  per- 
son age 

2 he  led  such  rich  & varied  life;  per  se  helcan  teach 
ug  several  things  and  on  many  different  levels. 

3 factssvwas  head  of  Boston  archdiocese  for  26  yrs; 
held  in^is  sway  1,9  million  Catholics 

body  5C0jCte 

A Early  years 

1 rose  as  3rd  of  5^children,  from  son  of  blacksmith^ 
very  low  on  social/scale  even  for  ■^oston-  rish^  to  be 
Prince  of  Church 

2 part  of  Am  dream  & tradition;7  altho  this  but  1 of  2 
ways  for  poor  to  rise  on  social  scale;  other:  poltcs 

3 social  commentary;  poor  Irish  had  cardinals  but 
rich  Yankees,  WASPS,  had  Haraard 

B Prelate  of  Transition? 

1 called  this  in  newspaper  accounts  but  I dispute  it 

2 ho\v  did  he  advance  and  why?  bee.  fund-raising  his 
specialty;  espejTca'ly  under  Pius  XII  who  made  him 
at  48  yomigest  archb,  in  ^hurch 

3 did  build  grt  deal;  schools,  homes  for  aged,  chil גיי ו 
mental'y  retard,  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  etc,^ 

4 come  tack  to  this  pt  later W י ^ 

C Personality 

1 very  simple  man  and  we  find  him  appealing;  no  flight 
of  fancy  rhetoric,  or  philo, /theol 

2 Latin  a bore  and  he  never  really  learned  it 

3 catechism  was  just  enough 

4 we  feel  at  one  with  him  and  his  scoffing  of  eccles, 
trappings;  we  sympathize  with  him  and  we  delight  in 
his  being  such  a likeable  fellow 

D Jews 

1 as  Jews  we  liked  and  appreciated  his  concern  for  us 
& our  problems 

2 Israel  and  i hqfposition  in  Middle  East 

3 Vatican  Council  eind  its  decision  on  deicide 

4 wfjeven  printed  his  statement  on  Israel  in  Bulletin, 

].  CRITIQUE 

1 yet,  C is  a tragic  figiare  (also^  bee  image  he  projects 
& the  one  we  liked,  really  an  anachnonism 

2 world  passed  him  by  and  he  even  admitted  it  but  I 
sltspect  he  never  knew  how  and  why  it  passed  him  by! 

3 to  many,  no  disrespect  intended,  the  kindly,  crusty, 
hearty  figure,  as  time  passed,  looked  like  a buffoon 


CU^NG  p.  2 

F FUNDRAISING 

1 ths  was  grt  criteria  for  advemcement  and  he  did 
raise,  as  reported  in  NY  TIMES,  fantastic  sum  of 
300  mill,  for  work  of  church 

2 but  issue  goes  deeper;  his  gift  became  soon  a con- 
tradiction  in  terms 

3 old  age  homes,  nursing  homes,  hospitals  are  OK  but 
schools  were  build  for  saJce  of  quantity  since  this 
was  measixring  rod  of  achievement  but  not  for  qual, 

4 quaJ.  of  curric,  teachers,  students  he  neglected  as 

it  was  neglected  everywhere^•-/־׳^ 

5 parochial  schl  system  collapsing  there,  here  and 

everywhere  as  life  in  US  changes;  Ford^no  longer 
suffices.  As  ^rish  advances  on  socio-econ  scale, 
he  wruqpp^  Pri  ceton! ״» ״,U  > ־ י־״^ ל -»־י 


r Relevancy;  pelate  of  transition? 

1 hoiTiey,  kind,  affable;  Xmas  parties  for  kids, 

with  Nuns;  we  rttf  t 

2 but  time  when  thi's  no  longer  suffice^  & he  could 
not  cope 

3 world  exploded  around  him;  Irish  supplanted  by 
Bl/PR  and  he  paid  little  or  no  heed 

4 innocent  re;  theol  and  dogmatic  disputes  but  these 
tied  to  needqfof  rising  forces;  abortion,  contracepl 
pills  and  devices,  undergroiind  *Churches,  nuns  & p 
Iv  church,  military  service  ^ 

5 and  when  he  was  forced  to  take  stance,  consei’vativn 
in  trad  church  posture  and  this  not  appreciated 

6 people  treated  him  as  a kindly  old  man  but  leader- 
ship  passed  him  by 


CONCLUSION 

A he  not  all  neg,  of  course;  don’t  mean  to  imply, 

2 grt  figure  but  cought  up  in  change  he  did  not  maJce 

3 what  I liked  best;  his  simple  & undeviating  faith; 
also  no  longer  part  of  our  world 

I besot  by  doubts,  ciuest,  problems,  complexities  & 
he  too?  bגרו|?  his  faith  (re  JFK,  etc,)  never  wavered 

4 He  sort  of  stood  as  a rock  whether  gd  oirfbad  times 

&  this  a real  tribute  to  him;  can  find  our  peace 
in  him  if  there  is  the  need;  ^4  5«(׳. 

5 "colorful"  aT5pc£fcation  not  enough  btit  t1n.1e 

gd  administrator  & blder  true  but  not  enough 
call  him  then;  a man  of  triie  faith  A that  en- 
compasse.'־^  all, 

6 Zecher, 
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Frin  To  hu  to  Ki  Tov  in  Ber;  fri} 
Hamabul  (fld)  to  Halceshes  (ןןי ז 
bow)  in  Noah;  whole  tenor  is 
one  of  life,  hope,  fth,  cov 
future.  Ths  must  be  t׳  erne  fr  ו 
as  well;  diff  as  it  may  seem 
a-easy  to  bee  discouraged 
b-humaneness  not  yet  humanity 
c-  Israel  in  serious  diffic, 
d-US  affeetd  by  divisive  free? 
e-indiv  man  by  conflct  >11 

All  too  often^J5^!P1t^  to  hu^’t , 
spr,  friistrn;  bt  we  can  t al\. 
Can't  allw  it  fr  2 gd  reasns; 
l־־the  memory  of  d does  not  alu 
if  we  pulld  under,  they  d iu 
vein 

if  we  surrend,  hurt  of  past 
19335^־  none  shall  mouirn 
if  we  overMhelmd,  mass  grvs 
forgotten 

if  we  not  strong  in  face  of 
ths  circumstance  who  will  be  a 
witness  to  tragedy  as  survivr 
So  ths  1st  gd  reason  not  to 
accept  despair;  bee,  conditio 
of  the  past  present  are  lin 
ked  /־' • ( -*י 
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Hallelujah, 

Praise  God  in  His  sanctuary; 

Praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power. 

Praise  Him  for  His  mighty  acts; 

Praise  Him  according  to  His  abundant  greatness. 
Praise  Him  with  the  blast  of  the  horn; 

Praise  Him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp. 

Praise  Him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance; 

Praise  Him  with  stringed  instruments  and  the  pipe. 
Praise  Him  with  the  loud-sounding  cymbals; 

Praise  Him  with  the  clanging  cymbals. 

Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 
Hallelujah. 

— Psalm  150 
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"SHABBAT  -  ״ 69 ׳ 


a sabbath  eve  worship  service  in  the  contemporary  idiom 


The  Ark  is  opened  — The  Congregation  rises 


Silent  Meditation 


The  Congregation  is  seated 


Come,  my  beloved,  the  bride  to  meet. 

The  Sabbath  Princess  let  us  greet. 

L' cko  do-dzd,  tik-AOA  ka-to,  p' my  6ha-b06  n'kdb'loh. 

It  is  good  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  and  to  sing  praises 
\1nto  Thy  name,  O most  High,  to  declare  Thy  lovingkindness  each 
morning  and  Thy  faithfulness  every  night.  With  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings  and  with  the  psaltery,  with  exalted  music  upon 
the  harp. 

For  Thou,  Lord  hath  made  me  rejoice  in  Thy  work,  and  I will 
glory  in  the  works  of  Thy  hand. 

There  is  an  old  story  conceived  by  the  sages  and  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  that  when  God  had  finished  the  world.  He  asked 
one  of  the  angels  if  aught  were  wanting  on  land  or  on  sea,  in 
air  or  in  heaven.  The  angel  replied  that  all  was  perfect  — 
one  thing  only  was  lacking:  speech  to  praise  God's  works.  The 
Heavenly  Father  approved  of  the  angel's  words,  and  soon  there- 
after  He  created  man,  gifted  with  the  muses. 

This  is  the  ancient  story,  and  in  consonance  with  its  spirit, 

I say:  It  is  God's  unique  work  to  benefit  man,  and  man's  work 
to  give  Him  thanks. 


Language  by  nature  is  intellectual — it  communicates  by  way  of 
man's  mind  and  reason.  Music  and  visual  art  are  essentially 
emotional— they  communicate  by  way  of  man's  senses  and  feel- 
ings.  The  mode  of  Jewish  worship,  in  the  past,  has  been  pri- 
marily  verbal-intellectual.  It  may  well  be  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted  this  mode  of  worship  and  should  begin  a serious  study 
of  other  forms  in  which  to  express  our  faith  in  communal 
prayer.  To  this  end  we  present  "SHABBAT ״69 ׳,  a service  in 
the  contemporary  idiom  which  attempts  primarily  to  bypass 
reason  and  to  assault  our  senses  with  sound  and  sight. 

In  recent  conversation  with  our  composer,  Mr.  Gershon  Kings- 
ley,  his  reply  to  the  question  "How  much  music  should  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  service?"  was  unequivocally  "at  least  90%". 

I tend  to  agree  with  one  rabbinic  reservation:  worship  is 
not  concert,  and  the  essential  elements  of  the  service  must 
be  clearly  defined,  or  the  service  loses  its  sense  of  iden- 
tity . 

I believe  that  SfiABBAT ״69 ׳  comes  close  to  fulfilling  this 
new  experience  in  pray er-as -emotion. 

What  the  congregant  may  forcefully  question  as  being  too 
avant-garde",  the  Rabbi  quietly  recognizes  as  an  echo 
sounding  through  3,000  years  of  Jewish  history — a renais- 
sance  of  a prior  tradition.  Except  for  the  use  of  electric 
power,  the  refinement  of  musical  instruments,  the  normal 
advance  of  the  art  of  musical  composition,  there  is  little 
new  under  the  moon  of  this  Sabbath,  other  than  gifted  talent 
singing  a new  song  unto  the  Lord. 

Our  Congregation  has  been  a leading  force  in  searching  out 
new  expressions  of  music  and  dance  in  which  to  "praise  the 
Lord".  We  love  our  tradition  and  are  grateful  to  our  past 
for  its  bequest.  In  this  sense  of  gratitude  and  cc*nmitment 
we  would  do  our  share  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  our  faith. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  our  Congregation. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Reform  Judaism. 


— Rabbi  Charles  A.  Annes 


Congregation  rises  for  the  Call  to  Worship 
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Mal-cku-6'  -cko  n.o-u  vo-my-cho,  Bo-key-a  yarn  ll^-my 
mo-6kzy  zzy  z-ZX.  0-nu  w’-om-Au.  A-do-yioy  y-un-Zoch 
V -o-tom  vo-zd. 


As  ws  look  back  on  th6  past  we6k,  an  awarenass  of  failure 
oppresses  us.  Cares  and  anxieties  have  caused  us  to  forget 
You,  0 God.  Indifference  and  self-seeking  have  made  us 
neglect  our  duties  to  our  fellow  men.  May  this  hour  return 
us  to  our  obligations , letting  our  constant  care  be  to  help 
one  another  and  give  us  a quiet  spirit,  free  from  the  voices 
within,  whose  clamor  deafens  us  to  our  neighbors'  cry.  Let 
this  be  our  Shabbat,  our  perpetual  covenant,  a sign  between 
God  and  the  children  of  Israel  forever. 

[/’^ho-m'nu  v'nzy  yü>-K0-zyl  zb  ka--bha-bai> 

La-a-606  Zb  ka--bh0L-bo^  Vd0-n.0-60m  b'n^b  o-lom. 

Bz-nX  a-vzn  b'nz  yXb-^o-zyl  0&  kX  ro-lom. 

There  are  times  when  each  of  us  feels  lost  or  alone,  when  we 
seem  to  be  adrift  and  forsaken,  unable  to  reach  our  fellow- 
men,  or  to  be  reached  by  them.  And  there  are  days  and  nights 
when  all  existence  seems  to  lack  purpose;  our  lives  mere 
sparks  in  an  indifferent  cosmos,  lives  that  flicker  for  a 
brief  moment  and  are  extinguished.  Fear  and  loneliness 
enter  into  the  soul.  None  of  us  is  immune  from  doubt  and 
fear;  no  one  escapes  times  when  all  seems  dark  and  sense- 
less.  Then,  at  the  ebb-tide  of  the  spirit,  the  soul  cries 
out  and  reaches  for  companionship. 


As  the  moon  sinks  on  the  mountain  edge,  the  fishermen's  lights 
flicker  far  out  on  the  dark,  wide  sea.  When  we  think  that  we 
alone  are  steering  our  ships  at  midnight,  we  hear  the  splash 
of  oars  far  beyond  us. 

May  thz  u)0n.db  my  mouXh  and  tkz  mzdX-tatconb  my 
hzoJit  bz  azzzptabZz  unto  Thzz,  0 bond,  my  Rock  and 
my  RzdzzmzA.  Amen. 

THE  TORAH  SERVICE 


Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand 
in  His  holy  place?  He  that  has  clean  hands  and  a pure  heart; 
who  has  not  taken  God's  name  in  vain,  and  has  not  sworn  deceit- 
fully. 


The  Ark  is  opened  The  Congregation  rises 
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BoJi’chu  Zb  k-do-noy,  Ha-m’vo-A£>ch 
Bo-Auck  k-do-noy  ka-m'  vo-mch  Vo-Zom  vo-zd 


Oh,  sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song,  sing  unto  the  Lord  all 
the  earth. 

?Ajolbzd  bz  tkz  Lon.d  to  ivhom  aZZ  pA.atbz  Xi^  duz; 

?Hjouibzd  bz  tkz  bond  to  lokom  aZZ  pmXbz  Xb  duz  ioA. 

zvzA.  and  zvzA.. 

Shout  forever  joyfully  to  the  Lord,  all  the  earth.  Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness,  come  into  His  presence  with  singing.  Know 

that  the  Lord  is  God;  it  is  He  Who  made  us  and  we  are  His.  We 

are  the  sheep  of  His  pasture.  Enter  His  gates  with  thanks- 
giving  and  His  courts  with  praise.  Give  thanks  to  Him,  praise 
His  name.  For  the  Lord  is  good.  His  love  endures  forever,  and 
His  faithfulness  through  all  generations. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  OUR  FAITH 

Sk'ma  yXt-Ajo-zZ  a-do-noy  z-Zo-hz-nu  a-do-noy  z-ckod. 

We  affirm  the  truth  of  Israel's  faith,  one  God  in  heaven  and 
earth . 

Hzoa.,  0 l6A.a2X.i  Thz  b0A.d  ouA.  God,  tkz  b0A.d  Xb  Onz. 

?A.aXbzd  bz  HXb  namz  10h06z  gZoAXoub  fUngdom  Xb  {^oA-Zoza. 
and  ZVZA.. 


The  Congregation  is  seated 


True  it  is  and  certain  that  the  Lord  alone  is  our  God  and 
that  we,  Israel,  are  His  people.  It  is  He  who  delivers  us 
from  tyrants  and  oppressors , as  when  He  led  us  out  of  Egypt 
that  we  might  forever  serve  Him  in  freedom. 

Then  His  children  beheld  His  might.  They  extolled  Him  and 
gave  thanks  to  His  name.  Gladly  did  they  accept  His  rule, 
and  with  great  joy  they  all  exclaimed: 

MX-cko-mo-cko  bo-z-ZXm  a-do-noy . MX  ko-mo-cho  nz-doA. 
ba-ko-dzbh  no-A.0  b'-hX-Z06  0-6ay  ^z-Zzh. 

Who  is  like  You,  O Lord,  among  the  gods  men  worship? 

Who  is  like  You,  majestic  in  holiness,  awesome  in  splendor, 
doing  wonders? 
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The  Ark  is  opened  The  Congregation  rises 


Gad'iu  ta-do-noy  Z-ti  u-n'  -mo  6h' -mo  yach-dov. 

Ho-do  at  <L-K2;tz  0' &ho-ma-yÄjm. 

\/a-yo-f1Qm  ke.-A.en  t'a-mo  t'ckt-to  V ckot  chou,-i>t-dov 
tl-v'my  yAj,-n.o-di  am  k’Ao-vo  ha-t'tu-yo. 

The  gto^y  -16  -in  tkz  ^xvvth  and  tn  thd  heaven-6, 

He  t6  the  6tn.engtk  0^  aJtl  H-i6  6eA.van^, 

The  pn.at6e  o{^  htjn  that  t/uity  tove  Htm, 

The  hope  Of^  l&K.aet.  Hattetuyah. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul;  the  tes- 
timony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  pre- 
cepts  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart;  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true;  they  are  righteous  altogether.  Behold, 
a good  doctrine  has  been  given  unto  you;  forsake  it  not. 

It  is  a tree  of  life  to  them  that  hold  fast  to  it,  and  its 
supporters  are  happy.  Its  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  its  paths  are  peace. 

Eyt6  cha-ytm  hee,  ta-ma-cha-zee-keem  bo, 

V -6-60-m'  -che-ho  m-a--6h0H.. 

V -■^lo-che-ha  doji-chey  no-am  v'-chot  n'  --6-6t-vo--6-6e-ho . 
Sho-tom. 


THE  SABBATH  KIDDUSH 


We  thank  you,  God,  for  enabling  us  to  welcome  the  Sabbath-day. 
Blessed  is  the  house  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  parents  are 
turned  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the 
parents,  and  all  are  bound  together  in  devotion  to  You. 

In  this  spirit  we  say:  We  praise  you,  O Lord,  our  God,  King 
of  the  universe.  Creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

Bo-Auch  a-toh  A-do-noy  e-lo-he-nu  me-tech  ho-o-tom 
bo-n.ey  p' -n.ee  ha-go-^en.  A-men. 

Bo-nueh  a-toh  A-do-noy  e-to-he-nu  me-tech  ho-o-tom 
a--6hen  kt-d' -■6ho-nu  b'  -mttz-vo--6  0v  v' -n.o-tzo  vo-nu, 
v'iha-ba6  kod--6ho, 

B* -a-ha-vo  uv-n.o-tzon  htn-cht-to-nu 
zt-ko-n.on  V -ma-a-ie  b’  -n.e-6ht6, 

Kt  ha  yom  t' -cht-to  V -mtk-nß.-e  ko-de6h  ze-cheA 
V -tzt-a6  mitz--n.o-ytm. 
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S' a -6h' -0-nJjt\  n.0--6he-chem.  U'6-a  p-16-chey  o-tom. 

\/' -yo-vo  me-tech  ha-ko-vod.  Mt  ha  ze  me-tech  ha-ko-vod, 
A-do-noy  tz-vo-0-6  ha  me-tech  ha-ko-vod  6e-to. 


Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in.  Who  is 
the  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  of  hosts;  He  is  the  King  of 
glory. 

Earth  is  crammed  with  heaven  and  every  common  bush  afire 
with  God.  But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes. 

Bo--nach  ■6h'no--6an  tß-nja  V -a-mo  yJj>-n-0-et  b'  -k'  -da-6ho--60. 

We  praise  Him  who  in  His  holiness  has  given  the  Torah  to  His 
people,  the  people  of  Israel. 

Sh'ma  yis-ro-el  a-do-noy  e-lo-he-nu  a-do-noy  e-chod. 

L' cho  a-do-noy  ha- g'  da- to  v'  ha-g'  va-nja. 

\/' ka-tt{^-e-n,e6  v' ha-ne-t6ach  v' ha- hod. 

Kt  chot  ba--6ho-ma-ytm  a-vo-o--n.etz; 

L' cho  a-do-noy  ha-mam-ta-cho  v' ha-ml6-na-6ey  t' chot  t’n.0-6h. 

Thine,  0 Lord,  is  the  greatness,  the  power,  the  glory,  the 
triumph,  and  the  majesty;  for  that  which  is  in  the  heaven 
and  earth  is  Thine.  Thine  is  the  kingdom.  Lord,  and  Thou 
art  supreme  above  all.  Exalt  the  Lord,  our  God,  worship  at 
His  footstool.  Holy  is  He. 


The  Congregation  is  seated 


" 1.^2^ PROVERBS  ״ 

a dramatic  reading 
( Voice  — Norman  Atkins  ) 


Sinai  was  only  the  beginning,  the  Torah  has  never  ceased  to 
grow.  In  every  age  it  has  been  unified  and  enlarged.  It  has 
a permanent  core  and  an  expanding  periphery.  It  expands  as 
the  horizon  of  man's  vision  grows.  Nor  are  God's  revelations 
confined  to  Israel.  He  has  favored  with  inspiration  the  great 
and  good  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  His  loving  care 
and  guidance  reaches  out  to  all  mankind. 
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Yis-bo-rach  v'yish-tab-bach,  v'yis-po-ar,  v'yis-ro-mam, 
v'yis-nas-seh,  v'yis-had-dor,  v'yis-al-leh , v'yis-hal-lol, 
sh'-meh  dkud'-sho,  b'rich  hu.  L'e־lo  min  kol  bir-cho-so 
v'shi-ro-so,  tush-b ' cho-so  v'ne-cho-mo-so,  da-a-mi-ron 
b ' ol-mo , V ' im-ru  0-men . 

Lojuidzd  and  pAal!>td,  gionÄ^lltd,  iixaZtdd  and  adon.2.d, 
kon0H.zd,  zxtoZZzd,  and  accloMmd  be  norm  0^  the 
koty  om.  Though  He  X6  aboue  all  tho,  p-^ial&eA,  hymm, 
and  ado^atlon6  Mhlch  man  can  uttzn..  And  IzX.  u!>  6ay 
Amen, 

Y'heh  sh'lo-mo  rab-bo  min  sh'ma-yo  v'cha-yim,  o-le-nu  v'al 
kol  yis-ro-el,  v' im-ru  0-men. 

May  God  gnant  abundant  peace  and  ll^e  to  06,  and  to 
the  whole  hou&e  o{^  l^nael.  And  let  u6  6ay  Amen. 

0-seh  sho-lom  bim'-ro-mov,  hu  ya-a-seh  sho-lom,  o-le-nu 
v'al  kol  yis-ro-el,  v'im-ru  0-men. 

May  the  mo-it  high  Lo^d  o{^  pen.{^ect  peace  g^ant  peace 
to  06,  to  alt  l^nael,  to  all  mankind.  And  let  06 
6ay  Amen. 


THE  WORLD  IS  ROLLING  ON 


Babies  are  crying  and  there's  no  one  to  listen. 

And  old  folks  are  dying  and  there's  no  one  to  miss  them. 
But  still  the  world  goes  rolling  on  and  on. 

Bellies  are  growling  and  there's  no  one  to  feed  them. 

And  people  are  howling  and  there's  no  one  to  lead  them. 
But  still  the  world  goes  rolling  on  and  on. 

There  were  a lot  of  other  creatures  upon  this  earth 
before  we  came:  The  brontosaurus , tyrannosaurus , 
they  lived  a hundred  million  years,  and  no  one  knows 
exactly  why  sturdy  animals  like  that  became  extinct. 

Mankind  is  yearning  for  a human  equation. 

And  slowly  we're  turning  to  the  new  generation. 

And  still  the  world  goes  rolling  on  and  on. 

We  have  a vision  of  a world  without  chaos, 

A practical  vision  because  with  or  without  us 
The  world  will  still  go  rolling  on  and  on. 

And  we  would  like  to  ride  along. 


m y 
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Kl  \J0-m1  vo-ckoA-to  v'  -0-60-nu  kl-dash-to 
l/6-׳Ha־b06  kod-6h*  -cho  b'-a-ha-vo  uv' -Aot-lzon 
hln-chal-to-nu. 

Bo- Auch  a-toh  A-do-noy  m'-ka-dc6h  ha-6ha-b06 . A-mcn. 

ADORATION 


Let  US  adore  the  ever-living  God,  and  render  praise 
unto  Him  who  spread  out  the  heavens  and  established 
the  earth,  whose  glory  is  revealed  in  the  heavens 
above  and  whose  greatness  is  manifest  throughout 
the  world.  He  is  our  God;  there  is  none  else. 

Va-a-nach-nu  ko-r'-im  u-mish-ta-cha-vim  u' -mo-dim. 
Lif-ney  me-lech  mal-chey  ham-lo-chim  ha-ko-dosh 
bo-ruch  hu . 

Ba-yom  ha-hu  yi-ye  a-do-noy  e-chod  u-sh'mo  e-chod. 

May  the  time  not  be  distant,  0 God,  when  Thy  name  shall  be 
worshipped  in  all  the  earth,  when  unbelief  shall  disappear 
and  error  be  no  more.  We  fervently  pray  that  the  day  may 
come  when  all  men  shall  invoke  Thy  name,  when  corruption 
and  evil  shall  give  way  to  purity  and  goodness,  when  super- 
stition  shall  no  longer  enslave  the  mind,  nor  idolatry  blind 
the  eye,  when  all  who  dwell  on  earth  shall  know  that  to  Thee 
alone  every  knee  must  bend  and  every  tongue  give  homage. 

0 may  all,  created  in  Thine  image,  recognize  that  they  are 
brethren,  so  that,  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  fellowship,  they 
may  be  forever  united  before  Thee.  Then  shall  Thy  kingdom 
be  established  on  earth  and  the  word  of  Thine  ancient  seer 
be  fulfilled;  The  Lord  will  reign  forever  and  ever. 

K A D D I S H 


Yis-gad-dal  v'yis-kad-dash  sh'meh  rab-bo,  b' ol-mo  di'v-ro 
kir'-u-seh  v'yam-lich  mal-chu-seh,  b ' cha-ye-chon  u-v'yo-me- 
chon  u-v'cha-yeh  d'chol  bes  yis-ro-el,  ba-a-go-lo  u-viz-man 
ko-riv,  v'im-ru  0-men. 

Extolled  and  hallowed  lb  God' 6 gAeat  name  In  the  wo  Aid 
He  ha6  cAeated  accoAdlng  to  HI&  will.  May  He  boon  et>- 
tabllbh  H16  kingdom  In  ouA  lifetime.  Let  06  bay  Amen. 

Y-heh  sh'meh  rab-bo  m'vo-rach,  I'o-lam  ul'ol'meh  ol-ma-yo. 

Let  Hlb  gAeat  name  be  pAalbed  thAough  all.  eteAnlty. 
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. . . about  the  composer  . . . 

Gershon  Kingsley  is  a "young"  man  who  refuses  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  over-30  syndrome.  An  exponent  of  the  new  sound.  Kings- 
ley  weds  a traditional  musical  genius  with  the  tomorrow-world 
of  the  electronic  MOOG.  As  one  of  the  few  men  in  this  country 
who  has  mastered  the  complexity  of  the  MOOG,  Kingsley  is  busy 
composing  and  recording  electronic  music  for  every  media  from 
modern  ballet  to  television  commercials  and  pop  song  — and 
perhaps  most  lovingly,  the  resounding,  affirming  "SHABBAT  '69". 
It  is  in  this  work  that  the  total  Kingsley  — t.he  deep  commit— 
ment  to  the  heritage  of  his  people,  together  with  genius  for 
composing  lyrical  music  in  the  true  modern  idiom  — is  ex- 
pressed.  In  synagogues,  both  Reform  and  Conservative,  through- 
out  the  nation,  the  service  has  left  congregations  entranced 
and  joyful.  His  generosity  to  our  Congregation  has  been  con- 
stant,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him  as  we  welcome 
him  back  to  our  congregational  family. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  born  in  Germany,  emigrated  to  Israel,  and 
today  resides  in  New  York  where  he  is  the  creative  genius  ״ 
behind  "Kingsley  Sound",  the  recording  studio  responsible 
for  most  of  television's  electronic  commercials.  He  studied 
music  extensively  in  this  country  and  is  a respected  figure 
on  the  Broadway  scene,  having  served  as  musical  director  of 
numerous  Broadway  shows.  In  addition,  he  has  been  musical 
director  to  Jan  Peerce  and  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Vienna 
Symphony  Orchestra.  This  year  he  was  guest  conductor  at  a 
musical  evening  at  the  White  House. 
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THE  PRIESTLY  BENEDICTION 


El-o-hey-nu  vel-o-hey  av-o-sen-u,  bor-chey-nu  bab'ro-cho 
ham'shu-le-shet  hak'su-vo  ba-to-ro. 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  may  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  us,  according  to  the  gracious  promise  of  Thy  word. 

Y ' vo-rech ' cho  a-do-noy  v'yish-m' re-cho. 

May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  protect  thee. 

Yo-er  a-do-noy  po-nof  e-ley-cho  vi-chu-nek-ko. 

May  the  Lord  let  His  spirit  shine  upon  thee  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee. 

Yis-so  a-do-noy  po-nof  ey-ley-cho  v'yos-seym  I'cho  sho-lom. 

May  the  Lord  lift  up  His  spirit  upon  thee  and  give 
thee  peace. 


# * * jI׳ 

AMEM.  AMEW.  AMEW. 
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We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  following  members  and  friends  of 
Temple  Sharey  Tefilo  who,  by  their  generous  contributions  to 
the  Temple's  "Shabbat  Shira"  Cultural  Endowment  Fund,  have 
made  this  service  possible  and  have  also  pointed  the  way  to 
continued  new  modes  in  which  to  express  our  faith  in  communal 
prayer: 


PATRONS 


Mk.  and  Mu . Haitotd  Luttman 
M^.  and  Mu.  Jack  LozowTck 
The  Mlanu.  MoAgaiu-ne  Company 
M/l.  and  Mu.  Ronatd  V.  PoMeZt 
John  J.  Ryan  and  Co. 

Mu.  Joseph  L.  SonneucheTn 
M^.  and  Mu.  HoAotd  StaenbeAg 
M^.  and  Mu . Eüc  Wagman 


Paul  M.  Ven&en 
lulng  Feldman 
Jei^e  C.  Goodwin 
(jJllllm  Gfieen 
{jJaltQA  HoAitAelten. 
Sanlon.d  E.  Ked^elman 
Julng  lOilegeA 
William  KAupkln 
MaJvtln  M . lehAeh. 


Ma. 

and 

Mu . 

Ma. 

and 

Mu. 

Ma. 

and 

Mu. 

Ma. 

and 

Mu. 

Ma. 

and 

Mu . 

Ma. 

and 

Mu. 

Ma. 

and 

Mu. 

Ma. 

and 

Mu . 

Ma. 

and 

Mu. 

SPONSORS 


Ma..  and  Mu.  A.  A.  Ku/ilz 
Ma.  and  Mu.  William  H.  Weltz 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ma.  and  Mu.  Melvin  LoeieA 
Ma.  and  Mu.  MuAAay  Manko wlXz 
Ma.  and  Mu . LeonoAd  RlemeA 
Ma.  and  Mu.  SeymouA  Rudeuteln 
Mu.  lAa  SoAUohn 
Ma.  and  Mu.  lAvlng  SchuppeA 
Va.  and  Mu.  Leo  Siegel 
SupenloA  Tape  CoApoAatlon 
Ma.  and  Mu.  Samuel  Talkow 
Ma.  and  Mu . HenAy  Tulchln 
Ma.  and  Mu.  lAwln  P.  Wolk 
Ma.  and  Mu.  Michael  ZoAln 
Vu . AaIKua  and  CloAa  Iwelbel 


Ma.  and  Mu.  TheodoAe  L.  Abele6 
Mu.  Lulle  H.  Cohen 
A PAlend  0^  Paul  M.  Veuen 
Mu.  Moaa16  R.  Fl&cheA 
Ma.  and  Mu.  Max  HoAmelln 
Mu.  Regina  HoilAelleA 
Ma.  and  Mu.  ElmeA  UeAlzmoAk 
Ma.  and  Mu.  Nathan  Jacobs 
Va.  and  Mu.  A.  Leo  Kahn 
Va.  and  Mu.  Max  KaAlen 
Va.  and  Mu.  Sidney  KetyeA 
Ma.  Samuel  LlebcAman 
Ma.  and  Mu.  James  W.  Lltman 


In  order  that  this  program  might  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  service  on  May  2nd,  this  list  includes  only 
those  donations  received  in  the  Temple  office  up  to 
and  including  Monday,  April  28th. 
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. . about  the  artist  . . 


Aside  from  love  and  romance,  the  happy  marriage  last  year  of 
Gershon  Kingsley  and  his  lovely  young  bride,  Sheila  Benow, 
created  a true  marriage  of  creative  talents,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  tonight's  Sabbath  Service.  In  addition  to  the 
showing  of  Mrs.  Kingsley's  abstract  religious  paintings  at 
the  Oneg  Shabbat  following  the  service,  Mrs.  Kingsley  is 
responsible  for  creative  use  of  slides  and  light  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  music  — "to  excite  the  senses".  Some 
of  the  images  projected  during  the  service  are  photographs 
of  the  paintings  you  will  see  downstairs. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  was  born  in  New  York,  studied  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  and  the  Art  Students  League,  and  has  exhibited  widely 
since  1962,  including  group  showings  at  The  Gallery,  Fort 
Myers,  Florida,  Jason  Gallery,  World  House,  and  last  year 
for  the  Israel  Emergency  Fund  at  the  Whitehouse  Gallery. 

Her  latest  one-man  show  was  at  Gelfand  Gallery  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  has  illustrated  several  books  and  has  written 
and  illustrated  a fantasy  for  children;  "The  Gift  of  Color". 
She  is  currently  the  Director  of  Art  at  the  Ecole  Francaise 
in  New  York. 


"•SHABBAT_^69” ־ ־  av(Z<^bte_.<n_a_Azc.qA^ng 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  thirty-five 
Temple  members  whose  faith  and  understanding  made  possible 
the  production  of  a recording  of  this  service. 

Any  profit  from  a special  edition  of  the  record,  which  is  on 
sale  for  the  first  time  anywhere  tonight,  will  benefit  the 
Temple's  Shabbat  Shira  Fund. 


The  recording  features,  in  addition  to  the  resounding  "new 
sound"  of  the  liturgy,  special  readings  selected  and  read 
by  Rabbi  Ann^  .^Cantor  Aronson  is  the  soloist. 


Hr  it  lit 

TEMPLE  OFFICERS 


ff» 

Service  ם/* ^ 


.Daniel  S.  Goldberg 
. . . Paul  M.  Densen 
. . Jesse  C.  Goodwin 
Mrs.  William  Krupkin 
. . . .Jack  Lozowick 
. . .Harvey  Williams 
. . . .Michael  Zarin 
. . . . Philip  Cohen 
. . .Samuel  J.  Lowy 


President  

Vice-President  . . 
Vice-President  . . 
Vice-President  . . 
Vice-President  . . 
Vice-President  . . 
Recording  Secretary 
Financial  Secretary 
Treasurer  


CHOIR  AND  RITUAL  COMMITTEE 

Jesse  C.  Goodwin  and  Jack  Lozowick 
Co-Chairmen 


ACKNOfJLEVGMEUTS 


J.  Clifford  Welsh 

Ralph  U.  Konwiser 

Eric  Wagman  Studios 

Jersey  Federation  of  Temple  Youth 

and  friends 

Benjamin  J.  Friedland 

. . .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Littman 
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Program  Design  . . . . 
Electrical  Consultant 
Photography  Consultant 
Choral  Assistance  . . 

Audio  Consultant  . . . 
Printing  and  Publicity 


k 


ERNEST  W.  Si 
President 


HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 
605 '^est  I6l  Street,  New  York  City 

\ HENRY  EHRENBERG 
\ Cantor 


A SABBATH  Wen  I NG  OF  SACRED  MU^IC 
' / \ and  / 

! INl^RPRETIVE  DANCE  / 


/ / 
I 


j OqrOBER  30,  1970 

in\the  temple 

Order  of  Mus\c  and  Composers 
Toy  L'hodos  ^ Spicker 

Bor'chu  and  Shema ■V - Spicker 

Mi  Chomocho  \ Fried 

V 

׳V'Shomru Spicker 

Hashkiveimj.  Zilberts 

May  the  Word?:-..״ - Rogers 

Kiddush  Traditional 

ז 

Adoration Kaufman 

. \ 

On  That  Day Fried 

\ / 

Adon  Clom', Wahren. 


ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 
Rabbi 


\ \ IN  THE  VESTRY  \ / / / 

j \ ץ , , / 

L ' J / THE  RECORD  , , ^ \ \ / / 

The  tape  of  this  Sabbath  evening  $är\f\ce  represents  selected  passVes  f^om  ״^HABBAT  FOR  / 
TODAY",  a contemporary  Sabbath  evening  Service  by  GERSHON  .KINGSLEY . It  , J 

Wianufactured  and  distributed  by  the  K.  N.L.  Music  Corporation־  SterpO.  Disc  \j.P -G K -^8«. 

ז \ \ \ \ ! 

■ ^ \ \ ‘ ; 

THE  DANCE  SOLOIST;^  MISS  ROBERTA  MATHES  / / 

MISS  MATHES  is  a student  at  Barnprd  School  for^GiH^•  ^^le  was  edbeated  at  Pur  Teryple^  was 
Bas  Mitzvoh  here  in  1969  and  attends  our  Youth  Group.  , ן j j 

With  Mr.  Don  Baldwin  of  the  Baldwin  5choo\of  Dance,  who  has  choreographed  this׳  eWning ־s 
dance  interoretation,  she  has  studied  ballet  for  II  years;  Jazz  and  Modern  Dan^e  ^r  f^ur 
years.  At  Barnard  she  studied  with  Mrs.  L.  DeChaby,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan/ O^ra  Ballet. 

Miss  Mathes  has  danced  at  the  N.Y.  State  Pavilion  of'the  ^or\d's  Fair;  'also,  aV  .schools, 
hospitals,  old  age  homes  and  Synagogues  throughout  \hk  metropolitan  New  York  ore^. 

THE  ARTIST:  MISS  LINDA^STEIN 

־^MISS  STEIN  is  now  a high  school  student  at  O^oppaquo,  Vl.Y.  and  formerly  «^ttended  tne  ^ 

High  School  of  Music  and  Art.  She  is  a rpefnber  of  our  Teihple^  Youth  Group  aVid  participated 
in  the  Rabbi's  Ciass.״^She  has  studied  art  for  many  years  and  her  work  \ as  been  exhibited. 

Miss  Stein  has  won  awards־ for  her  art  work.  , ' 

THE  MURAL  conveys  the  spirit  of  }Crdaism  in  the  modern  era.\  The  ciosh  of  bright  colors  and 
bold  strokes  indicating  the  v/ord  "SHABBAT",  interpreting  the‘, vitality  and  vigor  of  oor  times, 
indicates  that  modern  Judaism  can  still  blend  with  the  traditior,  0>f  the  past,  as  shdwn  by  the 
pictures  of  the  Torah  scroll.  Wailing  Wall  and  Sabbath  candles.  'The  faces  represeht  the 
people  at  worship. 

The  mural  is  18  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high. 


ס 7/^V'i^' ' רך ־ 

^ ^ ר_^7:-77 ן ן ; ^ ׳ A 


tJx  K_^  A■^’^ 


^ \A^״a׳^  / /■f•  /,./ 


T־r^. 


Me 


f ןrt־^י ז ״ו  ^ • ' ^ 

fyy-^  / W 

M ‘V.+'IJlj׳-/ ^ Oי'!״׳^־1'^0ץ] ) -״-־.^^  i«-v(A-«/1  c»/ 

■Tu״rÄ^  ״f 

f>  -  ירל ו^■  h^■:,  *ר 

v'-  '{־־Tc 

״ ■M  <s, 

רל"..  L«  I JL'A  40  "*oe^ 


";^^'־^"'^די^‘׳ 

1A)^V50  U<rT\AS-J  /La  f<e  Lo  La  <tx/^ 

91  / <L  /j4-t^sA ' ,׳VI  / j 

;ec^׳  ^%LaL'v<^  - MW  L)/fn//U:y  )nV^ 
XjjiLj'^-yL  'A/C^■^  nA-^y^ 

^ vO  0 n'  ^ ^"l/f  - C <(j  /vt^ 


Ky 


ia)^Vo 


^  ג; ׳^.  %yyYy:^X 

J)  Qj^rxJ>-7  ^ 

^^*׳ז׳׳-ר־־־«־־^  ' ^^^'v'i'C-yC׳  \JLA*^  A>^  /Xy^  -־^׳VTt^  j) 

KJ\sX^^  / 

^׳׳Kj>~s_  'f-ir^  ' hs-^^<A^  'Ll 

^i־־^^׳X<LÄ-J(  <A  yi-^-'^^^LA. 0<-( ך  C^^SUkX^  Ly  ^ 

^ CX'y 

I^T^^׳ / ^^׳  J)  y^'F^  ^ pJLS^, 

<r  v^N.  /)  jll/Jt  X 


^ <r  v^N.  'F-a^'u^ 

י^  J■^'^  y. 

. 


IcX 


(j»-r^ 

K 

VV(c 


\ע ג , (C^ / \ע ^ 


לן\^i ' ^ 


, Noah 


/ * "INTRO  viiCINg:  ABRAHAM!" 

/ f  י־-י׳- י _ ^׳יז י-«.  ^ VCA  <✓(»^7  **T  <Vv.  ^ , 

Frien^isJ  While  we  have^reaciUn  the  Torah  L_^vj!äx-i>1  ח r,,*  il  ^ j״  I f nil  11  hn 

T 

it  is  only  noi^that  we  come  into  contact  with  the  actuay׳S3l^^  of  our  people. 
In  Bereishis,  the  world  came  into  being;  all  was  created  and  found  to  be  good 
but  there  ^ no  real  llnk^  In  the  next  ' ־ ' • " 


~ In  the  next 


/<CTVtP^come  into  contact  with  persons  and  happenings  seem  somehoym- 

r^i  we  know  that  they  are  part  of  the  general  tradition  but  they  are  not 

//o  matter  how  frequently  we  may  read  of  the  creation,  or  of  Noah  ail  the  Ark, 


seem  some 


or  ofjthe  Tower  of  Babel  and^all  the  meaning  associated  with  these  people  and 

^ ^ seem  somehow  distant  from  them  in  perspective 


of  kinship.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  ^orah 
portion  from  which  we  will  read  tomorrow  imVU^ng;  Lech  L'cho,  which  i troduces 
not  merely  a man  but  a , lant  among  m<^^  Abraham  1 ‘"uddenly,  the  tradi^  n takes 
on  meaning  and  we  are  no  longer  alone  but  can  tie  ourselves  to 


this  man  .41□  w»d  pnni  uf  !■■■■ 1 י n * mיי^  who  marked  our  beginning.  Abraham,  or 

Abrepn  as  he  was  originally  known,  is  our  ancestor  and  -t-.יי' ׳ ׳ ■־‘ ־ ^ .׳■‘— **^ns»*■ 

he  figures  prominently  in  the  developmcaat  of  our  people  and  he 
stands  out  as  a fundamental  personage  in  the  background  of  our  tradition.  All 
flows  from  him,  our  heritage  refers  to  him  and  our  liturgy  praises  him  as  the 
Father  of  our  people.  Abraham,  in  other  words,  is  that  point  in  the  evoltition 
of  Jewry  where  we  left  the  nebulous  past  and  entered  into  a stream  of  history 

of  which  we  are  a part  ^o  this  very  day. 

In  the  first  place,  his  life  marked  a turning  point  on  a physical  level. 

Ve  know  from  the  Biblical  account, as  well  as  from  the  later  tradition^  that  otir 
ancdstor  left  hi..,  homeland  began  the  journey  towards  the  Promised  Land,  which 

for  the  first  time,  at  t|fs  early  juncture  in  human  higtory,  was  identified  as 

Canaan.  Considering  that  this  was  as  close  as  one  could  pos  ^ly  come  to  the 
da^m  of  history,  it  ill  behooves  the  Arab  propagandists  to  maintain  that  their 
association  with  Canaan  tedates  ours!  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that 
Abraham  left  his  father's  house  and  freely  wandered  over  the  then־knoגm  world 
and  in  due  course  of  time  reaיClרed  the  area  which  was  indicated  by  God. 

And  this  brings  us  ko  a second,  equally  vital  aspect  of  his  wandering:  for 


ii 


Abraham  not  only  left  his  father's  house  and  land  in  a physical  sense  but  «n  a 
spiritual  as  well.  And  this,  naturaj(i^,  is  as  vital  a point  as  we  can  make 

at  that  juncture  of  our  history;  the  idols,  images  and^figures  of  the  father's 
faith  were  cast  aside  .»*יזי^  Abram  linlced  himself  to  God,  on  a much  larger,  more 
powerful  and  more  i timate  level  than  any  other  man  in  prior  human  history.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  this  wandering  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors  instead  ^ ko- 
ing  a routine  migration  of  a group  of  peoples  became,  in  effect,  a fateful  move- 
ment  the  results  of  which  are  still  with  us  to|this  day  and  age.  Abraham  was 
then  not  just  another  lord  of  tribes  but  a founder  of  a people,  of  a natirף,), 
and  in  a linited  sense,  of  a faith  for  it  was  through  his  line  of  descendence 
that  the  blessing  o'"  continuity  and  protection  was  assured  to  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
via  Mt.  Sinai  and  then  on  to  you  .׳:^d  me.  It  is  no  accident,  as  the  Mi(>Ä.nsh 
tells  us,  that  exactly  ten  generations  geperate  Adam  and  Noah  on  the  one  hatid 
and  Noah  and  Abraham  on  the  other״^  From  creation  to /!»jlfight eousne ss , from  ??hä 
a beginning  to  fulfillment,  from  an  Adam  and  Noah  to  the  reality  of  Abraham; 
in  this  equation  one  finds  the  basic  premise  of  our  existence  as  Jews. 

Again,  the  fיfllג^tine  mi^^-tation  because  of  Abraham  i  ׳'<*יי« י  becomei  a fateful 
movement  with  a great  promise  implied.  And  it  is  not,  as  with  tlie  earl- 

ier  experiences,  a 1 e 1^1  - r 1 , י r. relationship  betwee^^־^^&r  ^dj^an 

but,  rather,  we  have  !-ow  come  to  the  point  of  accepting  Abraham  as  י" 

^ of  our  people  ־«-^cert ain  specific  which  he  ivil  always  be  re- 


r ' , 

:'or  which  he  ivil  alv;ays  be  re- 


membered  and  the  association  with  which  marks  him  as  something  special  in  our 
history  and  as  an  inormeous  influence  upon  us,  even  when  seen  from  the  porspect 
ive  of  time . J In  tli׳^  first  place,  we  know  Abraham  ^s  a man  with  a mission  and 


it  is  this  invo^eraent  which  marks  him  as  the  individual  who  places 

his  faith  in  *^od  but  malces  an  actual  covenant;  it  is  a Bris  1|^*ch  is  nut  as 


marks  the  hitman  being  for  all 


Noah's  rainbow  in  the  sky  but  one  which  n 


the  days  of  his  life.  It  is  no  small  thing,  it  can  not  be  erased,  it  is  as 
much  a physical  as  a psychologi  cal  mark  and  one  from  whjch  the  Jew  can  not  es- 

/ A . . • ^ 


of  greatness,  of  inheriting  the 


cape.  The  mission  is  linked  to  the 


land,  of  being  a source  of  blessing  and  making  ones  way  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
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already  indilated  by  Deity,  It  is  in  this  context,  then,  that  we  can  better 


understand  Abraham*  s very  real  concern  with  life  for  his  worship  of  ^od  was 
not  on  an  abstract  level  at  all,  Hg  not  only  built  an  altar  on  which  he  wor- 


trusted 


ili±r 


was  the  custom  in  f|is  day  but,  more  than  that, 


shipped  as 


deeply  enough  to  bring  to  this  altar  his  son,  Isaac,  and  prepared  to  sac- 

rifice^iö^in  order  to  meet  the  supreme  test  ^diich  God  has  placed  before  him. 


rifice  in  order  to  meet  the  supreme  test  ^diich  God  has  placed  before  him. 

It  may  be  indicative  a practice  prevalent  in  anaient  times  and  it  may  be 
a mer׳  story  with  a moral  ending  to  fit  into  our  scheme/)!  things  but,  never- 


theless,  there  must  surely  have  been  truth  to  it  for  it  to  be  included  in  the 
canon  our  tradition.  One  does  not  lightly  mention  ehlld-sacrifice  under 
any  circumstances;  the  fact  that  all  tur  ed  out  well  is  of  secondairy  import- 


ance  for  what  really  matters  is  that  Abraham  went  the  roiite,  brought  his  wood 


the  sacrifice  he  hafl  already  bound  on 


and  stood  ready  to 


the  altar.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  can  better  comprehend  the  other 


aspect  of  Abraham’s  charact  r,  a measure  of  strength^^^  conviction  and  purpose 
with  which  we  had  no  previous  contact,  I^un  referring,  ofCOirse,  to  his  con- 
frontation  in  regard  to  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gemorrah,  '!'!'£  point  very 
well  made  by  some  later  commentator  that  in  the  case  of  Noah^the  entire  world 


was  destroyed  by  water  and  only  the  people  on  thr  Ark  were,  saved  ther^•  was 

not  a word  of  protest  y Noah  was  o d »סי /it  1י-ו~  rm  oi-iTir^.. 


But  in  the  case  of  Abraham  it  was  all  quite  different:  not  the 
whole  world  but  merely  two  cities  were  to  be  destroyed  and  although  they  were 


known  far  and  wide  for  tlieir  siifulness,  still  Abraham  pursued  the  confront  a- 


ered  into  another  realm  of  li  f^alt  oget  her : hfj/gave  evi- 


tion. 


his  type  of 


dence  on  his  o-ivn  primitive  leyel,  of  a social  conscioiisnessj 


concern  for  a fellow  human  being  had  not  been  sho\m  hg^Ä  ofore.  Indeed,  he 
had  earlier  welcomed  travellers  to  his  tent  as  guest Sy Jj»»■  food  had  been  pre- 
pared  .I'mי ' — ־  the  comforts  of m ! had  been  provided  b^^t  we  gather 

that  this  was  expected  of  him  and  did  not  represent  a departure  from  accepted 
custom.  The  confrontation  with  God,  for  Sodom  and  Gemorrah,  was  a departure 


as  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  the  annals 


trontat ± 


and  will  always 
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mankind -זעמסדי  *"The  search  for  justice,  mingled  with  undeljstandi  g and  compassion, 
to  the  forefront  at  the  risk  of  porsona/saf ety  and  consideration. 

It  was  a major  j,.)׳»cture  in  the  development  of  human  morality. 

There  however,  one  nesative  aspect  to  Abraham's  personality  t^ich  must 

also  be  mentioned.  It  concerns  the  expulsion  of  Hag.r  from  his  house,  together 
with  her  son  Ishmael,  one  of  the  sorrier  portions  of  our  ancient  history.  The 
text  is  quite  plain;  this  first  wife  of  Abraham  was  sent  into  the  wyflemess  to- 
gether  with  her  infant  presumably  to  die,  and  all  this  at  the  insistence 

of  Sarah.  The  motivations  and  Seasons  for  this  act  of  onuelty  are  complex*  and 
we  k,ow  that  were  it  not  for  God's  interference  in  the  scheme  ״fth 

י provid^^ sustenance  that  Hagar  anc  Ishmael״^.  surely  to  perish  at 
the  severity  of  the  wilderness.  But,  of  course,  this  disastorous  nd  is  not 

to  be  their  lot,  a/  a mat;^r  of  fact,  Ishpoel  is  to  become  as  well  the  ancestor 

ץ6ו  _ J°yrr:,. , ^.1■ , . they  form  the 

of  a great  people*  r j-, ..1.״ 

״ncestry  of  the  AroV  nations  of  aar^m  time.  ^It  is  fr^this  reason  that  the 
refrain  occurs  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  not  the  firsttime  that  Arabs  have 
been  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  inheritance.  It  is,  of  course,  a stated 
ment  which  dealing  with  an  internal  family  matter,  can  not  be  placed  on  the  sam< 
high  level  as  a promise  made  by  God  to  Abraham  and  his  descendents  in  terms  of 
the  land  which  they  are  destined  to  inheri^  But  ther.  is  an  added  factor  in 
this  cruel  act  of  Abraham:  he  demonstrates  for  all  the  world  to  see  that  he  is 
as  weak  and  as  human  as  all  of  us,  that  ther  are  factors  which  can  sway  him 
also  from  th^^vel  of  the  pure  and  sacred,  mid  kmin{■  him  ül  n jlaiietr-ef  lif». 


gia»•!  in ״t er pr efscl  ■fchis 


■ ill  I ah  I MINT"  1 n-r  nn ח ר  raortal 

It  is  in  thi.3^1n:3  that  the  rabbis  of  our  ^ 
story  and,  of  course,  they  are  correct  in  their  assessment:  it  is  far  more  va- 

luable  tolhave  someone  like  • ■*-with  whom  we  can  identify  than  a pa'.^larch 

al  fifpire  with  whom  we  have  only  a mythological  oonuection.  But  that  is  the 
beauty  of  our  sacred  literature,  of  the  Bible  particularly:  njf  of  our  leaders 
arc  flawed  in  one  way  or  humanness  has  made  them  believable 

in  our  eyes  and  ther:^orey^i?l^  the  sight  of  all  humanity.  Sainfes  we  can 


V 


and  do  admire  and  even  respect;  but  with  human  beings,  who  are  as  vulnerable 
as  we,  we  can  identify  and  we  call  them  our  owi. 

This  then  is  the  final  characteristic  of  Abraham  andjthat  is  why  we  admire 
him  so  very  much.  ^^e  lived  a lifetime  of  achievement:  he  followed  his  mission, 
he  was  a man  of  faith,  he  built  an  altar  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son,  he 
argued  with  God  for  the  two  cities,  he  spoke  of  a promise  in  terms  of  land  and 
people,  he  instituted  a physical  as  well  as  spiritual  ^ris  and  with  all  of  that 
to  his  credit,  he  proved  to  be  unbelievably  human.  It  is  the  beginning  of  our 
life  as  a people  who  wi ; h all  our  frailties  still  managed  to  attain  the  bless- 
ing  of  God,  tran  1י  ■ ^ by  way  of  Abraham  uaito  all  of  his  descendents.  We  are 


the  better  because  of  his  existence  i-t-i  as  a physical  father  •«wanaEBiäsaM 

spiritual  guide  and  teacher. made  of  our  so- 
journ  through  life,  as  was  the  case  for  himself  in  his  own  day,  not  merely  a 
succession  of  wanderings  and  travels  from  one  spot  to  another  but  a movement 
destined  to  greatness.  It  is  the  lesson  of  this  Sabbath  that  we  may  always  be 
worthy  of  what  is  implied  by  the  phrase  , >»»  ^ I "Abraham,  our  father". 

13  Pf־• 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Friday,  Növ.  6,  1970. 


"WHAT  SHALL  ¥E  L^ZAHN  THIS  TIME?" 


Friends,  this  is  Shabbos  Bereishis,  the  Sabbath  which  comes  immediately 
T 

after  Simchas ־* ־orah•  Joä-  has  its  specific  designation  because  we  commence  once 


again  to  read  the  cycle  of  the  Torah  portions.  "Bereishis",  the  "beginning" 
is  first  and,  therefore,  this  is  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year,  of  the 
Torah  cycle  renewed..  In  many  Synagogiies,  this  Sabbath  and  especially  the 
reading  tomorrow  morning  are  marked  with  sweets  and  honey  and  apples  just 
as  is  Simchas  Torah.  It  is  a process  of  reading  which  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries ^cuid  it  is  a process  of  repetiti  n which,  we  hope,  will  con- 
tinue  for  many  generations  yet  to  come.  [Z  the  occasion  of  our  Kol  Nidrei 
observance  we  imd  o n n mi  i ■■»TT-4i  n citeithe  concept  that  many  j ive  by  the  philo- 
Sophy  that  "history  repeats  itself"  and  that  we  hoped  tliis^wovild  not  he 


in  this  instance,  we  truly  hope  that  the  cycle  of  reading  and 
learning^  and  the  application  of  I'orah  to  our  way  of  life^  continues  without 
endiayg^  The  only  question  is,  "What  shall  we  learn  THIS  time?"  and  havd  we 
profited  at  all  by  the  many  Sabbath  m^^nings  we  have  shared  in  the  past;  did 
a small  portion  of  the  history  and  tradition  of  our  peiple  linger  or  remain 
in  ourjninds  so  that  because  of  the  Torah  portioj^we  are  better  human  beings? 
As  we  begin  the  cycle  once  again  and  talce  this  opportunity  to  look  back  it 
is  amazing  to  note  how  much  remains  the  same  and  44  what  de^oe  the  essential 
characteristics  of  our  '^'orah  lessons  still  are  applicable  to  our  day  and  age. 
Note,  for  example,  '^at  we  still  rotain  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and  the  word 
Bris  has  become  very  much  a part  of  our  tradition  not  only  in  the  obvious 
sense  but  also  in  the  belief  that  a relationsttp  exists  between  the  Jew  and 
God.  Furthermore,  there  is  still  the  rainbow  in  the  sky  which  is  mentioned 
at  the  very  beginning  of  our  literature  and  I can  hardly  thinlc  of  a more 
beautiful  explanation  of  its  presence  than  that  found  in  the  I'orah : God's 
sign  that  the  ^orld  would  not  again  be  destroyed  of  life.  What  of  the  battle 
of  the  Jew  for  the  Promised  Land  ij^ancient  times  and  today?  And,  to  carry 
the  seemingly  ancient  analogy  even  frtrther:  what  of  the  plpce  of  1|0ץ  Egyptians 
vis-a-vis  the  Jew,  as  found  in  the  Book  of  Exodus?  Can  anything  be  more  mod- 


wi 1 1 we 


em?  The  point  is  that  while  much  is  the  same 
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׳ learn  any  more  this  time  than  we  did  in  generations  past? 

Perhaps  it  would  1ג82ע^־י  be  more  vital  for  us  to  understand  that  muoh  has 
also  changed;  what  was  an  obvious  application  in  the  past  sitnply  no  longer 
exists  or  is  relevant  to  our  needs.  For  examnle,  take  something  quite  ob- 

* ft  ' 

vious;  our  Synag(  g1.1e  is  and  was  to  be  a Sanctuary,  wher■  people  not 

only  prayed  to  God  but דו/ןן ן !! ׳  d \\נsaacxda^xi3edadmwBm■f  at  the  same  ti  e,  a con- 


to י״ ס t 


cept.  People  came  to  the  House  of  God  to  be  safe,  to  find  a 


claim  Sanctuary  and  it  is  used  for  this  same  purpose  still  in  our  time  when 
draft  evaders  or  protesters  seekil-q^sarClsa*■►^  not  in  the  spiritual  but  in  the 


draft  evaders  or  protesters  seek|<5»sarErBB■►^  not  in  the  spiritual  but  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word.  Today,  however,  in'^ftther  sense^*«SSBPB. , the  Sanct- 
Uary  is  !! . ■ ! uK  ׳ יvrratL  a "safe"  place*,  instead  it  n  ־ ’ ן  i i ״ ־ i י'  i 1 1 1 i ! i i 

.*!®ע►  ministers  of  all  faiths  use  their  pulpit  to  etehort  their  people  to  change 
their  ways  of  life,  to  enter  into  the  strife  of  society,  and  to  engage  in 
the  battles  which  are  being  waged  outside  the  sacred  walls.  The  minist q/V5  of 
the  Givil  Hi^hts  Movemement , for  ex^^mple,  forced  a relationship  between  the 


pulpit,  the  center  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  th  world  outside  it.  The  most  pro- 
minent  example  of  this  txirn-about,  of  course,  is  Fr.  Dan;U51  Berrigan,  the 
priest  who  wo||t  underground  until  recently  a p-i-.י- י י י  q.  h p 


^ewiS^nen  1 1 1 He  used  the 

Sanctuary  not  as  a "swte"  place  but  as  a center  from  which  to  reach  out  and 
be  heard^  and  effect  the  courge  of  history .0^ 4 ^יre  are  other  examples,  of  course 
but  one  of  the  most  recent  changes  concerns  the  verse:  "Are  ye  not  as  the 
children  of  the  Ethijopians  unto  Me?"  At  one  time  this  was  a rallying 

equal  rights,  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  for  the  liberal  to  find  his  cause 
^n  Scripture  but  that  was  in  the  1950s j today,  no  one  wants  to  embrace  the 
children  of  the  Ethiopians  any  longer  and  consequently  we  see  a change  in  out- 
look  and  orientation  as  far  as  one  specific  verse  is  concerned  which  will  pro- 
bably  remain  in  effect  for  many  years  to  come,  a far  cry  from  its  original  in- 


tention 


Of  course,  as  the  text  is  not  abstract,  neither  is  the  Law  as  fotind  in 


the  Torah.  Again,  it  depends  a great  deal  to  what  extent  we  t2ike  it  serioiisly 


י1 • ^ 
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an-d  how  ״.uch  wo  shall  lea™  of  It  this  tl״,e.  For  example,  the  concept  of  free- 
do.  as  found  In  the  exodua  f™״,  Egypt  Is  not  a״d  should  no*  fre  an  abstract 
principle.  There  is  the  story  of  a leaf  on  a tree,  all  its  life  it  ״anted  to 
fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  share  the  lovely  breezes  which  it  ca,ld  feel 
all  through  the  long  summer  days  and  nights.  One  day,  it  turned  to  Fall  and 
the  leaf  was  torn  loose  from  the  tree.  It  was  swept  up  for  a while  on  the 
wind  and  it  tastedjthe  heady  Joy  of  flying  through  the  air  but  then  the  wind 
ceased,  the  leaf  dropped  to  the  ground  and  soon  it  was  stepped  upon  by 

people  and  animals  who  happened  along  the  way.  It  always  wanted  to 
be  free  but  fr^om  was  not  enough.  We  too  want  to  hav^freedom  but  it  is  not 
sufficient,  we^need  respoTnlbllity  and  obligation  and  co.mnittment  and  that  is 
what  the  Law  of  the  Torah  brings  with  it  and  implies,  ,, 


י repressed  btit 


brim 


'0  us  to  exert  the  ^lawT־ 


lot  that  people^ 


that  through  Law  the  life  of  each  is  safeguarded  and  ennobled  and  respected. 

tl-n  'fopai-lii  i.l1,,h-.oenoe  .■.,1■״  InjuM  In  n,  ^ ^ 

Me  is  Just  what  is  meant  for  law  in  Judaism  is  not  an  ab- 

stract.  not  a theoretical, not  a vague  kind  of  Justice  but  one  ^at  applltt'^^l^ 
all  manner  6f  life.  This  is  Just  as  well  since  the  life  the  Torah  depictis 
not  to  be  found  in  the  abstract  either,  the  Jealousies  between  Joseph  ״nd  his 
brothers  certainly  are  mirrorec^n  the  enmities  of  j^others  in  our  time,  the 
issue  of  a birthright  between  Esa*  ״nd  J״cob  finds  its  parallel  in  all  too  many 
situations,  both  on  the  international  scene  as 1 as  in  close  family  circles, 
and  the  favoritism  between  Rebecca  and  her  son  Jacob  is  only  the  first  of  all 
too  many  instances  whicl,  have  helped  to  shape  and  spoil  the  mother-son  relation- 
sh^^th  in  literatu  e as  well  as  in  real  life  and  thus  ha־  helped  to  ««nd  ST 

‘ psychoanalysis.  In  the  tradition  as  we  read  and 

recognize  it,  these  events  are  real  and  the  failings  of  those  human  beings  are 

with  us  stilX«  Th © iss11#i  ■i  « ■nrv+ 4 ־-  « j j_  * 

e point  thofT  mistakes  and  prV>lems 

and^mutual  hurts  they  inflicted  i , 

^ -,.r־rr■  11(  but  that  we  Icnow  that  the  Torah 

deals  with  real  people,  who  had  real  problems  a.xl  who  made  mistakes  from  which 

^ י 1 • 
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» hcTpefully , we  can  leam• 


But  there  is  one  other  way  in  which  we  can  approach  this  renewal  of  read- 
ings  and  ask  the  questionp  what  shall  we  leam  TICES  ti״:e?  It  is  very  much  a 
part  of  our  tradition  as  seen  from  the  Vantage  point  of  the  American  Protest- 
ant  ethic;{^^  Those  who  know  the  pioj^ire  of  19th  century  rural  America  in  par- 
ticular  hrioir 1ו1ו ר  recall  that  this  reading  of  the  Bible,  this  study  of  the 
word  of  God,  this  reverential  handling  of  the  King  James  version  was  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  American  life,  i■— riim-H  r I!  !ן  j,  > Families  woulc^^ather  in  their 
parlor,  the  father  or  mother  would  read  selected  verses,  the  lesson  wc^d  b€x• 
brought  home  ^d  entire  generations  were  raised  with  these  words  and  th^ourhts 

^ י-  IV  t> 


.1111.1  II  1.1 יד־ן־ ו ׳,  value  judgement Sy^inscribed  andQjnprint^  nde  1 iblyi׳׳on|t heir 
minds.  It  was  not  merely  a manner  of  reading  but  a wq,'.^  of  life;  a nerson 
could  be  judged  as  to  his  V^o^^o tent ia^j^r  waywardness  depending  on  how  much 
^ible  he  had  read,/ by  the  oil  lamps,  in  the  parlor,  especially  during  the  long 
winters  when  the  days  work  was  done.j  It  is  which  has  largely  if  not 

wholly  dissapeared,  whr;^  with  the  onset  of  radio  and  then  television.  ־ifflS-ytd ay 
the  concept  of  the  ״family  Bible״  has  become  a c<0i.o,  an  anti;((que  to  be  boixght 
in  rural  .yi-t-taww  shops  ^ho  nialce  a good  profit  out  of  selling  the  h^ji  rlooms  or.t^o  . 
considered  so  precious  and  now  no  more  than  idle  curiosities  } It  is  part  of 
traditional  America  now  gone  but  that  does  not  mean  that  in  Jewish  life  it  miist 
be  gone  also;  our  attitude  was  always  slightly  different.  We  not  merelv  r.-ad 
y^the  text,  we  analyzed^it  and  we  were  never  found  wanting  in  respect  and  devo- 
tion.  There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  if  we  seek  to  learn,  tosstudy,  to 
sense  and  live  with  the  text,  the  words  of  Isaiah,  Psalms,  Prover]^.-  and  Job 
can  contribute  greatly  to  our  tnental  welf  .־.lire , to  our  psychological  wellbei  ig 
and  to  a serenity  of  the  spirit  of  which  we  are  very  much  in  need  in  our  time. 

As  a consequence,  we  are  not  merely  starting  a cycle  of  readings  all  over 
again;  any  fo  j^  can  sit  and  read,  and  read  again,  ad  infinitum.  The  question 
is  something  else  entirely:  how  much  will  Ue  1 am  this  time,  how  muc^did  ^/e 
l€nrn  the  la^  time,  how  much  will  Ue  give  of  ^^sel^^׳^o  that  the  worjtds  will 


needjj-f 


talce  on  meaning 


V 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  those  of  our  congregants  who  do  not  attend 
the  Sabbath  morning  worship,  when  the  orah  is  read,  miss  a great  deal  for 
there  is  so  much  to  leam  and  know  and  appreciate.  The  text  is  never  dull 
and  always  new  and  Sabbath  as  this,  when  the  cycle  of  reading  begins 

again,  carrie^ith  it  an  aura  of  hope  and  faith  and  prayer  yhich  speaks  well 

■ 

for  the  continuity  of  our  faith,/ (It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will 
also  be  a part  of  this  proces^  of  renewal  for  . t 

1י^^wו■l  Litt!,  LIjll»־  man  can  l>e  fi^ly  satisfied  and,  also,  fully  sated,  spiritualy 
and  emotionally,  if  hi/ heart  ■u  ^ י ^ •י ■ ־ ־ ־ ■ יי.‘״׳ “ — ^ —י י * ׳ ״־■־ 


mind 


f)  0 


^ UttlLcXf 

life  is  there^־  iini ! ו!!!»  condi- 


to  know  and  leam  :.J4  at  shall  we  leam  ^his  time?  ¥e  are  limit edJc>nly  by  our 


for  th^  wisdom 


own  lack 


tions  and  interpretations  chang^  the  depth  of  wisdom  and  the  noble  purpose  and 


wholesome  goal  all  remain.  It 

A 


find  our  way^ יס ־»  to  immerse  ourselves 


!r  for  us  to  pick  up  the  challenge,  to 
again  in  th^^raditi  >n  wliich  once 
made  us  great  as  a people  of  the  Book,  that  Book  \vf1ich  {Je  begin  again  this 
May  its  wisdom  lead  us  to  personal  good  and  blessing. 


Amen , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  October  23,  1970, 
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ii 


forms  its  own  reward.  The  father  who  meant  strength  and  purpose  and  integrity 
as  well  as  the  mother  who  brought  with  her  into  the  family  relationship  a de- 
gree  of  warmth,  love  and  concern.  can  never  be«A11alled  or  fully  express- 


ed  in  words.  There  is  the  husband  who  foiinded  a home  of  responsibility  and 


care,  tenderness , ^considera- 


worthiness  together  with  the  wife  who 


tion  of  a multitude  of  needs  which  her  family  enjoy, ־* ־here  are  brothers  and 
sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  neighbors  and  friends  all  of  whom  fit  into  the 
patteTTi  of  family  living^-a1i*^toget her  they  Cnn  orchestrate  a setting  of  unity, 
haxmony  and  peace•  »1  a׳  .!>u  ti't׳  t'lig  uf  diooogd  , The  good 

family,  the  good  orchestra,  the  good  nations  of  ij^e  world  by  means  of  ^eir 


orAanizations  and  interests  and  areas  of  concern  give  us  a setting  of  peace, 

and  tranquißlitV‘ ■ttsci-  it  is  from  this  setting  that  we  derive  the  com- 

■׳  n .V-  sy 


to  engage  in  the  ^ctivities  of  life  ■C 


fort  and  strength  which  permit 3us 

'YLx,  0 

d?rr-te-  day,  ^ » f 


It  is  the  sane  in  terras  of  our  congregationalAet ting:  the  many  different 


to  work  in  harmony. 


organizations  which  foirm  our  fciraily  also  seek 


kie  l^^ave  a Si<:5terhood,  a M^n's  Club,  a Parent’s  Association,  a Youth  Gagiip  and 


to  maintain  it  and  to  honor  \vithin 


all  work  together  to  build  this  home 


its  confines  those  whom  we  have  lost/  Your  dear  ones  who  are  gone  and  whom 


is  your  spiritual 


you  now  remember,  include  them  as  well  in  the  Sanctuary  of  ili 


hai'mony  and  peace 


loved  ones  of  the  fa- 


fami  1>^  who 


home  for  here  we  _ 11׳  them  as  i*11 ״ י — Pam 

t!  1 1 ^1  u j li  LI  1.1 1'i  J t1־r<  For  you  they  were 


mily  while  for  us  they  were  u,  ~זיויןו■  of  our  Temple  ■jjaiattp.  and  theye  designa- 
tions  are  not  so  very  different  fine  froT'1  the  other, ־* ־hey  are  remembered  by 

us  /״r  good  and  for  honor  and  we  menti  n their  names  with  respect;  following 

/ 

the  parallel  of  the  orchestra,  they  were  our  world  and  they  created  a sound 

of  joy  and  beauty  and  loveliness  which  will  sustain  us  always,  wil1|help  to 

a5^engthen  u^  in  the  hours  of  darkness  v;!]ich  come  to  all  in  the  course  of  a 

•Ao 


in  a setting  worthy  of  thei! 
LL,  we  Targe  you  to  support 


lifetime.  Therefore,  if  you  want/^them 


opr  House  of  God  in  their  name,  as  generously  as  possible;  then  the  Tvor^we 

,2y(  -/-s  0 J)  V ■ s 

V ^ P^ce.  V •’  T(M-  ' ־ - ' 


V_A/ 


SHEMINI  arZERES;  YISKOR. 


is  to  attend  certain 


very  real  pleasures ־ ־i 


Friends,  one  of* 


concerts  of*  classical  music;  it  is  not  that  I am  ver|r  knowledgaable  in  this 
field,  I simply  enjoy  listening  to  the  sounds  composed  by  the  nactcrc . ii'i-r 


tU8  pas*  But  while  there  are  some  who,  when  going  to  a 

concert,  are  satisfied  merely  with  listening  this  does  not  really  satiny  me. 
I am  as  interested  in  seeing  as  I am  in  n־״rfe■  for  I find  the  diversity  of 

the  orchestra  as  fascinating  and  as  stimulating  as  the  appeal  of  the  music. 
Not  only  are  there  a variety  of  instruments  and  th(/^any  masters  but  one  can 


order  to  a whole; 


ice  ii 


complex  scores, fd 


easily  see  how  the 


man  in  the  violin  sect- 


the  tiny  triangle  is  as  vital  as  is  the  tuba,  the 


ion^^as  important  as  the  second  harpist  who  may  pluck  his  instrument  but  once 


ח ■ייי * "ו9 ו r diaring  the  course  of  the  performance.  •ftnid  the  conductor  brings 

them  all  together;  the  sounds  that  emanate  are  beautiful,  the^ll^  are  unified, 
they  are  the  result  of  m^y  hours  of  individual  training  and  of  common  re- 

hearsal.  In  other  words,  1׳**  the  sounds  of  the  individual  instru- 

ment,  combined  with  the  sounds  of  äll  1ר 1 1 1 ׳  oars , •ttern=±st  orchestrate^^^  a sym- 
phony  which,  under  the  giaidance  of  the  conductor,  brings  pleasure  and  beauty 
to  the  listening  audience. 

I like  to  see  all  of  this  talcing  place  before  my  eyes  because  the  orchest 


so  many  diff- 


ra  so  often  reminds  me  of  a world  in  miniature.  There  are 


erent  peoples  and  races  and  creeds  in  this  world  of  ours  and  they  all  have  a 
particular  and  peculiar  sound.  And  then  eveary  once  in  a while  oiit  of  this 
discord  ther  comes  a common  cause,  an  ideal,  a vision  which  brings  them  all 
together.  ■ li'i  t !־#»יד  , as  one,  they  play  a melody  of  ■!  u׳ , ״j  rr ־ ׳ n-j  1->i  unity  and  common^ 

'»NA. 

purpose^ bring.•)(  decency,  goodness  and  peacd  to  all  mankind.  then,  as  {jb 

the  musicians,  orchestrate  a sovmd  which  ^(I'^'^r in gs  with  itQ^an  element  of 
warmth  and  tenderness  and  concern.  Of  course,  as  this  is  the  case  eimong 
nations  and  peoples,  jjo  does  the  principle  hold  true  for  the  in(14|pidual  fc«1ily! 
there  are  many  individual^  who  make  up  the  whole,  each  playing  his  own  melody 
but  then  there  c 3mes  a time  forAinity,  for  common  purfcse,  for  mean  n^fז^l  goal• 


a degree  of  blessing  which 


a family 


tea©  so  iJds 


ךu 


REJECTED  HOLYDAY  THl^iMES . 


INTRODUGT 

A GENERAL 

1 my  practice  to  collect  pertinent  material,  gd  for 
holydays,  at  least  6 months  prior  to  RH/YK^a/^  ^&3> 

2 these  are  placed  in  a special  folder  & sorted,  and 
resorted  as  time  comes  closer  for  writing  of  sermn 

3 of  course,  events  often  supercede  my  selections  & 
changes  have  to  be  made  but  certain  points  remain 

B SPEGIJ'IG 

1 ths  year  also,  problems  of  Israel  forbad  tan  1 1,1 1 1™  ! nL  j 

nf  n-j  rj-  • and  deaths  at  **^ent  State  &,  Jackson  called/ 
fr  special  subject  of  youth 

2 all  in  all  must  have  had  20  diff  subjects  listed  bt 
three  to  be  disc  ths  evening  stand  out  and  were  di 
carded  only  after  much  personal  concern 

3 while  still  in  back  of  mind  that  certain  subjects 
should  be  didcussed:  Nixon  & hard  hats,  the  person- 
ality  & work  of  Fr.  Daniel  Berrigan,  and  the  theme 
of  a bk  "Lost  Names"  by  Martin  Kira;  pdrhaps  othr  ti 

BODY 

A FAMILIES  LV  US  & OGGUPATKjN 

1 ths  first  theme  which  ^truck  me  & that  was  part  of 
reason  fr  my  discussion  of  emigration  on  RU  morning 

2 LIFE  ;iiagazine  featured  two  articles:  one  fam  moving 
to  Ganada;  5 indiv  changing  jobs  in  mid-life  and  so 
of  these  also  leaving  US  & certainly  pl^ce  of  resid 

3 reasons  for  moving  & change:  frustration,  grim  rout 
ine,  personal  & fai/iily  problej'is,  criiiie , dirt^  j^^® 

4 interesting  bee  American  us11J(,nlly  goes  along  to  get 
along:  have  financial  oblig,  fain  respons,  social 
pressures,  personal  ties  which  keep  "our  noses  to 
grindsone"  or  "to  straight  & narrow" 

5 bt  these  people  rebelled  & took  change:  ndt  rich, 
already  ensconced,  power  but 

aalesman  at4h0,000  to  teach  in  A_aska 
stockbrokr,  Ghi  to  Marine  bio  in  Fla 
Insurance  broker  to  inn  on  isl  in  Me 
Vetinarian  to  physical  work;  policeman  to  artist 

6 these. people  wanted  to  fulfill  themselves , rather 
th  'i^^ii'oney,  prestige  or  power 

7 ths  gd  message  for  RH  for  these  people  gave  courage 
to  others|^n(3w  lease  on  life,  values  examined  & 
placed  on  highest  level  not  just  for  man,  breadw^^! 

btrt  also  for  wife,  cliildren,  comforts,  suburb s,^ot 

8 these  people  did  what  many  of  us  want  to  do,  we  evn 
envy  them  bt  will  not  follow  suit;  they  show  way  fr 
decision  for  new  way  of  life  & this  HH  also. 

B KENNEDY^  SmaVER 

1 wanted  to  discuss  youth  in  great  detail  & did  as 


part  of  one  sermon  bt  Marij  not  basis  fr  full  sermn 
also;  use  of  names  In  poor  taste  & perhaps  overshad 
ow  pt  at  issue 

2 bad  enough  to  have  these  young  people  acciised;  show 
drugs  not  merely  escape  used  by  ghetto  child  bt  by 
upper,  priv  & socially  powerful  group  also 

3 want  to  concentrate  on  words  of  explanation  issiied; 
of  course,  expect  families  to  stand  by,  call  atten- 
tion  to  gd  in  thr  children,  also  prior  innocenauc , 
willingness  & duty  to  make  amends.  All  this  accept 

4 but  text  reads  ״Young  people  today  are  being  siabjec־ 
ed  to  most  profotind  temptations  & stresses ...  Al  1 yn^ 
people  have  our  deepest  symp,,.We  pray  that  Gd  will 
help  him  & all  other  boys  & girls  involved״  (Shrvr). 

5 question;  no  other  generation  ever  profoundly  tempt 
ed?  If  they  succumb  now,  what  of  later?  Ths  in  the 
personal  realm  bt  what  of  busi71es3,  politics,  mill- 
tary,  professional?  How  far  can  we  compromise  our- 
selves  & be  excused  bee  of  t empt at i on ?'( יץ-י 

6 what  of  all  others  who  also  face  tempt  each  every 
day  and  resist  it,  who  do  iio-t  take  drtigs? 
tmde)fc׳.stand,  some  take  drags  for  thrills  but  then  do 
not  give  excuse  re:  tempt,  as  ghetto  child  might  do 
to  escape  hopeles.sness , Not  the  <^ame. 

7God?  He  should  help;  easy  out  & not  acceptable .Why 
place  burden  on  Him? 

8 message  here  on  HH;  resolve  to  meet  tests,  .withstan< 
temptations,  and  maJee  ones  way  seeing  Gd  as"^f^lc1fe^ 
and  not  as  a crutch  to  excuse  failings  of  mortality 
C BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO 

1 story  that  modern  musician  came  to  Beeth  home  & saw 
Ibiano  standing  there.  She  sat  down  to  play  a few 
bars.  Asked:  suppose  everyone  has  temptation  to  do 
this?  • 

2 Guard;  No.  East  week  Paderewski  was  her  but  he  die 
not  geel  worthy  to  touch  it ! 

3 this  a very  quiet,  very  tei  ling  story:  Icnow  yrself, 
heed  false  standards  &.  images  and  above  all,  have  a 
sense  of  perspective,  which  lady  pianist  lacked  bt 
Pad.  did  not. 

4 ths  too  a theme  for  )ffl:  have  our  finery,  our  posi- 
tion,  our  skills,  our  wealth  but  these  not  decisive 

5 need  an  adeJed  touch,  cUi  added  dimension  which  is  a 
gift  of  Gd;  not  all  are  in  same  category  as  Beeth, 
of  course,  bt  average  maji  too  in  his  own  way  has  in- 
sight,  wisdom,  depth,  perception  of  hear־^  i^not  of 
the  raind^ and  the  concept  of  perspect  applies  to  all 

6 ths  vital  for  RH;  Gd  seeks  man  in  his  simplicity, 
in  his  basic  form,  with  soul  revealed  & this  gd  fr 
us  to  know  so  that  man  can 


(h־<• 


1 these  then  three  other  subjects  which  were  very  me 
in  mind  for  the  holydays 

2 families  changing,  Shriver  statement  & Beet  piano 
and  all  of  them  haife  lesson  for  us  in  our  time 

B SPECIFIC 

1 we  hope  that  year  to  come  will  be  one  of  peace  & 
blessing  fo 

2 that  themes  for  next  IIH  not^  reflect  turmoil  of  the 
era  but,  instead,  echo  the  laniversal  quest  for 
peace,  contentment  and  personal  fiilfillment , 

AMEN. 


Oct.  16,  1970 


Heb,  Tab.,  Prid 


”SPIRITUAL  TOIJHISTS»..  x/15/70 


SUCCOS  A.M.: 


Friends,  this  holiday  while  emphasizing  by  its  physical  aspects  the  time 
of  harvest  and  our  dwelling  In  booths  nevertheless  has  as  it^mderlying  theme 
1,11^  that^^C^were  wanderers  in  the  desert.  T^e  Suoooh  tells  of  that  era 

when  we  had  left  the  land  of  slavery  .11  t- 1 1 rHi  tra|/elled  tl30se  many 
,years  in  order  to  reach  the  Promised  Lyid.  In  short,  then  we  were  wanderers 
in  a physical  sense  but  ,1  ! , ■■■■ «r  fully  oriented  in  terms 

of  the  spiritual.  That  is  to  say,  having  ־ilj'  liuIj■  received  the  Law  of  l^od 
Mt.  Öinai,  from  the  religious,  spiritual  points  of  view,  our  destiny  was  set,• 
.jtnH  we  wwr0  united  in  purpose  and  goal.  We  knew  exactly  were, 

what  we  were  doing  and  where  we  were  going.  ph/si^ally  rssa4  transients  but 
spiritually  we  were  already  at  home.  The  interesting  point  about  all  thisAs^ 
if  we  look  at  it  from  ■j f ' 

our  problems  of  the  year  5731,  ^hat  LIk.  uJ.iiWuji  mi  I 1, 1 

Li^^iiu  ul— iilLU-  1 precisely  reversed]  Today,  physically  we  are  station- 

ary,  we  are  at  home^  but  _ppiritually  we  are  tourists*  U.  a greater  oxtnnt-:tW 

With  all  the  advantages  of  our  nerrnanent  homes  either  fiin  this 
countrv  or  in  Israel,  ' mi  »>*י.י  r in  the  suburban  ar-  as  or  in  the  city,  with  the 


country  or  in  Israel,  ' mi  »>*י.י  r in  the  suburban  ar-  as  or  m rne  cixy,  wil״ 
advantages  of  large  Temples  aud  all  the  modem  f aci  l״ie^  which  are  desit:ned 
to  attract  and  keep  our  membership,  we  find  ourselves  spiritual  feourists, 

wandering  in  a wasteland  of  ideas,  beliefs,  concepts  and  ideaology.  As  root- 
ed  as  we  may  be  to  a pl|ysical  place,  that  fluid  we  are  in  terms  of  ouf  reli- 


ihe  fact  that  we  are  no  more  than  "spiritual  toiir^ts’’ 


gious  orientation. 


is  becoming  ever  more  notlcable,  mspTd"  . 1 and  surely  more  disquieting. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  problem^in  terms  of  some  recent  phenomena. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  unaffiliat- 
ed  Jew^,  usually  identified  with  the  large  urban  centers.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  centers  of  religious  worship  are  snorted  by  a bare  mi- 
nimura  of  affiliated  Jews  on  whom  the  unaffiliated  feed  with  all  the  tenacity 


and  need  of  scavengers  and  vultures.  I am  referring  to  those  spiritual  tour- 


j ourney 


ists  who 


ii 


from  Synagogue  to  Synagogue  not  hoping  to  find  there  a service  which  is  of 
meaning  and  beauty  ^o  them  or  the  members  of  their  families^  but  one  where  the 
soi'vice  rendered  to  the  family,  let  us  say  in  terms  of  Bar  Mitzvoh,  is  cheap- 
esti  Or,  there  are  the  spiritual  tourists  who  have  given  up  substance  alto- 
gether  and  have  retained  form  instead;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  made  the  catei 
ing  e5|jfablishment  into  a substitute  for  the  Synagogue,  fei■  tho  fnrmnr  nnw  pT^arc 
ea׳־  Itoolf-  Into  di^oat  an  with,  tha  1 hope  that  1 ara  not  revea:!. 

ing  major  avenues  of  Jewish וץתי־ת^^ ו^  when  I say  that  the  catering  establishment 
almost  like  the  Synagogue  but  unlike  it  in  substance,  ^is  able  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  Jew^  from  cradle  to  the  grave.  Atkl 1 major  events  in  the 

Ia/־^  k*ל • ״ 

lifetime  of  the  Jew,  the  caterer  has  tw  place  and  function:  cate3?׳üSfe;  for  the 


Bris,  the  Bar  Mitzvoh,  the  Wedding,  the  special  anniversaries  and,  of  course, 

A Z^.W' 

in  t=la־'llatest  attempt  to  be  up  to  date,  catet^ 


rw  the  Shivoh.  *'ut  the 
spiritual  touri?i4|k  of  the  modem  Jew,  unf ortvinat  goes  deeper  than  this;  he 


who  has  disassociated  himself  from  the  ^nagogue.  in  a moment  of  extreme  cris- 
,maa  Ii11~11  ן II  •~ 1 1 ו־ n!  lit־  I !■A■  min  ■mmü — ri  r  י4~ ו  r ת r ״ וו ו י th^ 


is^-blames  God  for 


,r  till  i— 1 1 1 1 1 1' . — yievpff» — 1 1 the  basic  prem- 

ise  a relationship^between  a Jewish  conception  of  God  and  the  Synagogue/[ 

And,  even  more  so,  these  are  the  very  people  who  speak  against  the  Synagogue 

' o 

and  its  ''crass  commercialism"  never  realizing  that  if  they  \mld  only  support 

us  by  attendance  and 'ייימ^'"  a feasonable  contribution,  the  commercialism  would 

rvw^  rx^f^ 

not  need  to  be  so  flagrant  for  then  we  would  be  sated^as  kn  institution  . 


®hese  individual^,  then,  truly  synibolize  the  fragile 
structure  of  our  time,  not  as  far  as  the  Succoh  is  concerned,  but  in  terms  of 
Judaism,  of  their  spiritual  wandering,  of  our  lack  of  religious  stability. 

But  while  these  comments  have  so  far  stressed  the  problems  otitside  oiir 
sphere  of  influence,  the  very  same  difficulties  are  1 1 1 1 1ו  i n 

th4;ngo^w9  ^oll I Within  tho  eyatam,  if  yyu  want  to  iisp  that  tynr  nf_ ו1ן ^ 1^*1 0 ז a;;. 


»4i  ja  nvidc 


lerne — ■>leo  for  the  s!י־י.! ■ 1־  ^nni — *-( 


as  '1;י1.ד?ז.  We  no  longer  know  what  is  pe  rmeinent , what  is  meaning- 


■h.4 


■nt  s — ץ enfc  n ■t4 


ful,  what  is  necessary  and  in  trying  to  be  modern,  in  tidying  to  be  all  things 

IaTC- 

to  all  men, ־ז ד  *~lTn  lnJiL  hUll-gT>lTTlUcil  1uu*u 1ודוו ו  have  lost  as  well  our  good 


iii. 


an  ac- 


I (/Xf 


taste«  Let  me 


tual  situation  although  I will  not  quote  the  name  of  the  congregation,  or  its 
•ft-ity  or  the  rabbi  involved,  & in  so  doing  I think  I would  be  shaming  them 
in  public.  There  is  a tradition  which  ](personally  do  not  condone:  wii  t.li  li׳as 


InOo-C. 

LM  L^i ; social 


hold  Yom  Kippur  dances;  that  is, 


many  Temples  » 


affairs,  music  cUid  refreshments  to  mark  the  end  of  the  solemn  , It  is, 

in  a limited  sense,  a parallel  to  the  Wardi  Gras  marking  the  end  of  ־^he  per- 
iod  of  Lent  and  there  is  even  some  basis  for  this  kind  of  4;;»*iM=«^^1/in  our 


iod  of  Lent  and  there  is  even  some  basis  for  this  kind  of  ,UiIilL•  י I IT■  11/ in  our 

, At  the  same  time,  in  a recent  Temple  bulletin  which  advertised 
this  of  a deince  for  its  members,  these  phrases  occured:  the  bar'd  was 

called  the  ״Shofar  ShÄf  f lers;^" , the  days’  worship  was  characterized  as  '^^זhen 


our  day  of  fasting  and  tedious  worship  has  come  to  a close"#  |he  family  to- 
getherness  which  features^he  breaking  of  a fast  has  now  become  meanin.j^ss 
since  the  dance  gives  us  the  opportunity  "not  to  retire  to  the  stillness  of 
our  homes,  wishing  for  just  one  more  thing  to  do,  to  complete  the  evening"  . 
^.nally,  whereas  the  music  will  cater  also  to  the  elderly  who  need  a slow 
tempo  ^for  those  couples  "who  find  the  i^taditional  liturgy  inadequate  and  de- 
sire  to  rele;!j^e  t!־eir  emotions  by  means  of  dancing  to  contemporaiy  hard-rock 


music".  It  seems  obvious  to  me  from  these  descriptions  which  I could  not  have 

(Jva. 

invented  in  their  vulgarity  had  I put  my  mind  to  it,  that  we  are  ',*iiilii.n  uuvr•־ 
lino i  ־* ־ '־ 'י ״^  II  I-  spiritual  tour^m.  Of 

course,  it  is  vital  to  cater  to  the  young,  to  be  up-to-date,  to  e.^use  to  the 

—I --  ^ A t׳*  ^ A M n ^ ^ 14•  411־ 4 1•! ־ .:•1^־ 4 ^־  Ä A c•  c*  ATI  4•  4 als  of 


of  our  ability  that  wifcioh  is  modem  but  to  tesoc  ־the  essentials  of 

our  tr^jtdition  for  this  very  same  purpose  shows  a i ׳ m n ■ 

which  a symbol  of  a deep  spirt^Tal  malaise,  need  not  be  old- 

fashioned  to  be  traditi  nal,  one  need  not  be  obsolete  to  respond  to  the  past. 


one  need  not  be  modem  to  the  excl\1sion  of  historical  necessities^  This 


iritual  tour^ts  while  static 


today  ו 


in  our  physical  moorings,  a very  different  picture  from  the  symbol  of  the 
Succoh  where  spiritually  we  were  at  one  while  physically  on  the  move.  Who 
can  sayi^hat  in^uch  a setting  the  Succoh  is  not  relevant  to  us  today? 


iv 


But,  tny  friends,  the  concept  of  being  ״spiritual  tourists"  is  not  or  need 
not  be  an  entirely  negative  one  either,  Wilj^i.n  the  movement  of  ^^eform  Judaism 
are  spiritual  !:ourists  also  but  in  a good  sense  and,  above  all,  not  with 
reckless  abandon!  j^e  too  st^n/־e  to  seek  and  search  and  we  even  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  answers  which  are  final  in  our  striving  to  reach  a 
better  underst anfing  of  all  that  religions  and  God  imply^  Indöed,  we  dis- 
cu^ss  and  analyie  and  change  some  of  the  holidays  and  holydajis  , as  well  as 
some  of  the  ceremonials  and  observances  but  making  certain  all  the  time  that 
we  are  still  tied  to  Mitzvohs  which  are  of  importance  to  the/^needs  of  the 

Or,  while  our  emphasis  in  the  Reform  ^^ovement  might  not  be  on  Tal- 
mud  or  Codes  or  Law  as  it  is  in  the  orthodox  group,  nevertheless  we  encoimge 
study,  education  and  a concern  with  laioUledge  perhaps  even  more  than  the  oth- 


ers. 


we  are  as  vitally  involved  with  the  word  and  concept  of  ®orah  as  is 
other  Jew,  For  those  who  seek  to  know  and  leam^our  spiritual  tourism 

only  lead  them  to  a greater  and  deeper  apprecia- 


take  the  matter  of  Hebrew;  again!  it 


tion  of  our  heritage  and  culture 


׳־ע 


falls  into  the  realm  of^ spiritual  movement  rather  than  as  a static  role  in 
Judaism,  We  seek  to  learn  this  lancitage  as  a living  tool,  the  Ulpan  courses 

are  crowded  and  many  are  spo]  sored  by  ^^efoimi  congregations•  exchange 

between  ovir  youth  and  that  of  Israel  is  one  of  the  great  phenomenon 
of  our  young  people's  qtouj)^  We  Uge  and  teach  and  learia  Hebrew  not  because 
it  is  part  of  the  traditional  books,  which  many  can  not  grasp  or  deal  with  but 
because  Hebrew  is  a unifying  factor  Jews  all  over  the  world.  • 11  i t־l־  ties  us 
in  special  relevance,  to  the  needs  of  Israeli  Fi  ally,  while  we  question  and 

J>  ^ . 

search  and  seek  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  almost  nothing  ade ars^  sacred  or 
inviolate  from  our  attempts  at  deeper  understanding  our  s4׳appling  with  the 
problems  of  Synagogue,  worship  and  tradition  ates  always  so  conceived  as  to 
form  a stronger  and  more  direct  link,  and  a  חח־חוז ז  unde  =>  Lt^aidablu  to  Histor 

mill  tho  cvolvlrg  ■hhq  n mnmnih»■  iiP  Jmw«  nf  tmilih  we  a 

This  surely  is  part  of  the  message  of  Reform  as  well;  that  emoti  many,  spi- 
rituilly,  religiously  we  should  never  stand  still  but  journey  fo  an  ever^ 


t 


׳daupei׳  uiid/r-S  LaiidlJi(-'  of  what  our  faith  means  and  implies. 

In  short,  spiritual  tour^m  can  be  good  for  us,  we  we  search,  read,  seek 
and  n niin  ז >■  mMf-iim  iJii יוו ן  ■■niiii  ii  I■■,■■ — L H u Tj‘nt!1.  >זי— tl  ^hat 

is  one  aspect  of  this  Succos  observance  which  we  should  not  neglect  or  n 1ז 
Iroolt  oircasually  discard,  Tluji ״ »׳anj  jn Iv!׳■  eunuot ati mns  Lu  IILH'  aegi'gji.ili !׳!n^ 

» I n au  iiu■־  havrg  aliuady  disuuvwi'Bd  but»  1״  the  best  sense  of  tie  wor^d,  if  we 

I ] C - - /־  j,  ׳ . 

are  spiritual  tourists  we  can  make  a genuine  contrip.  tion  ׳to  fa — ז » . ,r  ! ■ > • ^ 

34;  ;a.  in, , — — **1 1 1 ■ , Once  upon  a time  we  needed  to  go  to  the  Promised  Land, 

0 J (W. 

^ieh  ire  ne^f  have  what  hoi  t heinn!  ■■3!1r  Imre  but  then  we  were,  spiritually. 

A.  I 

in  our  contemporary  mood  we  are  rooted  to  our  homeland  but  in  a constant  state 


of  intellectual  flux.  In  a positive  and  meaningful  sense,  let  us  only  hope 

esepcially  on  this  occasion  of  Succos  that  as  we  ni,»rl  a place  to  rest 

•־־*  lÄCILa.  ^ S-tO  A-«׳•  — 

— a — r■■  ■ 1 <:^יד.ר-זו 0 -»»י■׳■ - 1 י■ ׳w>  c;  AP יווו ס :1.11*' י  t, -rnVirf\^A׳׳^^l;;1  nl ך^- ו ד rt —ו י 3ז־ד ־  \ =H׳r1rl 

it•*-  (tßL^  ^ I 

A — i ׳:(uh^  owr^rrnc  .'׳;n— — ■Mie,  |1lA~r — ״f  D;;!.  Lv  — rrm: — t־ivo  ft.  And  is  ־t^s  not  also 

^u.k.  cy 

the  function  of  the  Succoh;  to/f*5l33rl  a place  to  rest  and  tjarוייו ז ״  through  its 
leafy,  open  roof,^the  presence  of  God  in  our  lives?  It  need  not  merely  be  a 
wish  blit  can  be  also  the  answer  to  a prayer. 

Amen, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Thursday  A.M. , Oct,  15,  1970,  1st  A.M.  SUCCOS 
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featuring;  "THE  SHOFAR  SHUFFLERS" 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Club  Plans 
Yam  Kippur  Night  Dance 

On  the  conclusion  of  Yom  Kippur,  we  eat  and  drink  and  rejoice;  for  it  is  stated  in  the 
Midrash  Rabbah  (Kohelet  9;;  “On  the  conclusion  of  Yom  Kippur  a heavenly  voice  goes 
forth  and  says:  ‘Go,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  with  a merry  heart  thy  wine,  for 
God  has  already  accepted  thy  deeds  favorably’.” 

— Kitzur  Schulchan  Aruch 
— Code  of  Jewish  Law 

Members  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C'.lub,  with  Rabbi  Steven  Foster’s  creative  leadership, 
have  discovered  the  perfect  way  to  cure  that  weary,  yet  restless  feeling  that  overcomes  so 
itiany  of  us  when  our  day  of  fasting  and  tedious  worship  has  come  to  a close! 

This  year,  we  will  not  retire  to  the  stillness  of  our  homes,  wishing  for  just  one  more 
thing  to  do,  to  complete  the  evening. 

This  year  will  be  different!  In  cooperation  with  Sisterhood  and  Brotherhood,  The  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Club  has  planned  a gala  "Yom  Kippur  Night  Dance",  complete  with  champagne,  the  swing- 
mg  music  of  the  "Shofar  Shufflers"  and  a late  evening  breakfast  of  lox,  bagel,  eggs  and  all  the 
trimmings! 

In  past  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Club  happenings  have  been  limited  to  couples  under  forty 
years  of  age.  For  the  dance,  that,  too,  is  different!  Our  entire  Temple  family  is  invited! 
There  will  be  music  to  please  everyone  from  those  who  are  contented  with  the  day’s  worship 
and  prefer  to  glide  slowly  and  gracefully  about  the  ballroom  floor,  to  couples  who  find  the 
traditional  liturgy  inadequate  and  desire  to  release  their  emotions  by  means  of  dancing  to 
contemporary  hard-rock  music! 

THE  DATE:  Saturday,  October  lOth. 

THE  PLACE:  Temple  Emanuel  Ballroom. 

THE  TIME:  9:00  P.M. 

THE  TARIFF:  $7.50  per  couple,  or  $3.75  per  person. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Club  Members,  Sisterhood  and  Brother- 
hood  leaders,  or  by  calling  the  Temple  office,  388-4013. 


BROTHERHOOD 


"RESPONSUM/DRUGS" 

CHANCELLOR  MAURICE  B.  MITCHELL 

Sunday,  September  27th  marks  the  begin- 
ning  of  an  action  packed  year  for  Brotherhood! 
Our  first  "Lox  and  Bagel  Breakfast"  will  begin 
at  9:30  A.M.,  at  the  Temple. 

Our  speaker.  Chancellor  Maurice  B. 
Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Denver,  is  a 
man  of  unusual  dimension.  He  has  enjoyetl 
success  in  so  many  fields  that  introducing 
him  is  a project  in  itself! 

A native  of  New  York  City,  he  began 
his  career  as  a newspaperman,  and  worked 
with  several  New  York  state  papers.  Pro- 
gressing  into  radio  and  television,  he  be- 
came  an  executive  of  the  National  .Associa- 
tion  of  Broadcasters  in  the  late  ’4n’s.  at 
which  time  he  frequently  lectured  at  D.U.. 
in  Mass  Communications.  In  1951,  Mitchell 
became  Vice-President  of  Muzak  Corpora- 
tion.  a sister  company  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  later  to  become  President  of 
Britannica  Films.  Then,  in  1962.  he  was 
promoted  to  President  and  Editorial  Director 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  supervising 
both  Britannica  and  a far  flung  group  of 
subsidiary  jjublications. 

He  left  Britannica  in  1967,  at  the  height  of 
his  career,  to  take  over  the  reins  of  the  Uni- 
versify  of  Denver,  in  the  conviction  that  no- 
whore  else  could  he  better  serve  his  nation  and 
its  youth.  He  can  operate  a hand  press  on  the 
one  hand  and  discourse  at  the  highest  levels 
of  communications  theory  on  the  other.  He  has 
a sophisticated  knowledge  of  modern  educa- 
tional  practices;  but  his  greatest  concern  is 
directed  toward  understanding  the  students  for 
whom  that  education  is  Intended! 

No  one  else  could  be  more  qualified  to 
discuss  “RESPONSUM/DRUGS”.  DON’T 
MISS  THIS  BREAKFAST  MEETING! 


the  pensive  pen  of  sheila  kraut 


ucated,  sensible,  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  Community  of  Denver. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  permitted  the  freedom  to  demon- 
strate;  just  as  there  is  value  in  the  real- 
ity  of  my  freedom  of  choice! 

In  liberal  terms,  freedom  has  many 
definitions.  A philosophical  friend  has 
concluded  that  "freedom  Is  the  ability 
to  be  contented  in  your  own  surround- 
ings";  while  a committee  of  eleven 
thinking  members  of  the  Reverend  John 
Graham's  First  Universalist  Church  re- 
cently  wrote  "A  Declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence,"  stressing  the  relationship 
of  man  to  his  environment,  and  insisting 
upon  the  "FREEDOM  to  Be — and  also 
— FREEDOM:  to  make  those  mistakes 
for  which  we  will  assume  responsibility; 
to  fail  without  being  categorized  as  a 
failure;  to  define  and  pursue  our  own 
goals;  from  the  destructive  erosion  of 
irrational  guilt;  to  be  inconsistent  when 
Intelligence  dictates;  to  join  groups 
without  giving  up  individuality;  to  at- 
tack  cherished  beliefs  without  reprisals; 
to  know  and  to  accept  ourselves." 

It  continues:  “VVe,  therefore,  are 
willing  to  assume  these  OBLIGA- 
TIONS  — the  — OBLIGATION:  to 
accept  responsibility  for  our  own  ac- 
tion;  to  uphold  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  others  regardless  of  sex,  class,  wealth, 
authority,  age,  race,  ethnic  group  or 
religion;  to  accept  others  as  they  are 
and  want  to  be;  to  rebel  against  that 
which  we  feel  is  unjust;  to  be  selective 
and  restrictive  in  producing  children; 
to  strive  for  empathy  with  others;  to 
continue  to  learn — and  to  periodically 
re-evaluate  our  basic  premises  and  as- 
sumptions  in  the  light  of  new  evidence.” 

The  co-authors  of  the  "Declaration" 
sincerely  hope  that  other  groups  will 
"take  Issue  with  it,  and  get  a good  dia- 
logue  going  on  itf"  I second  the  mo- 
tion!  My  New  Year  wish  is  that  each 
reader  may  have  the  strength  and  cour- 
age  to  face  the  above  dictates;  and 
incorporate  them  into  his  or  her  life  pat- 
tern.  In  other  words,  to  join  me  In  my 
toast  to  freedom! 


Let's  drink  a toast  to  freedom;  with 
the  freedom  to  interpret  the  word  to 
suit  our  individual  needs! 

This  is  OUR  season  of  introspection; 
of  soul  searching.  And  soul  searching 
can  be  extremely  difficult  — even  for 
me! 

I have  long  since  cast  aside  any  feel- 
ings  of  obligation  to  observe  the  plastic 
dogmas  of  yesterday’s  world,  religious 
and  secular.  In  so  doing,  I had  to  come 
up  with  my  own  set  of  do’s  and  don’ts; 
a set  of  values  that  are  relevant  to  mod- 
em  life,  as  I live  it! 

Soul  searching  takes  time;  and  time 
was  one  thing  I lacked  the  week  of  the 
"Fast  for  Freedom",  an  effort,  in  part, 
to  inform  the  public  regarding  the  suf- 
fering  of  Russian  Jews.  At  the  time,  I 
knew  only  that  I did  not  have  any  de- 
sire  to  participate  in  the  happening. 

I did  not  have  a chance  to  analyze  my 
reaction.  But  several  friends,  duly  upset 
over  the  tact  that  such  a thing  was  tak- 
ing  place  on  the  grounds  of  our  State 
Capitol,  challenged  me  to  address  my- 
self  on  the  subject,  by  means  of  this 
column.  My  belated  reply  seems  appro- 
priate  for  inclusion  in  my  New  Year  col- 
urn!  My  message:  FREEDOM! 

I do  not  fast,  intentionally,  for  any 
reason.  That  empty  sensation  in  the  pit 
; of  my  stomach,  which  I have  never 
I believed  to  be  the  focal  point  of  my 
religion,  brings  me  neither  spiritual  ful- 
fillment  nor  mystically  profound  insights 
into  the  serious  problems  that  continue 
to  plague  our  world,  and  solutions  for 
■ them.  And,  the  fast  was  linked  with 
Tisha  B’Av,  a holiday  that,  while  cer- 
tainly  valid,  fails  to  alter  both  my  work 
schedule  and  my  deep-rooted  opposi- 
tion  to  the  concept  of  formalized 
mourning.  I often  mourn;  but  such  a 
sincere  emotion  must  come  from  my 
heart,  spontaneously.  So,  my  reasons 
for  not  attending  the  recent  demonstra. 
tion  were  deeply  personal,  with  no  re- 
gard  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  pro- 
ject.  To  my  knowledge,  it  was  planned 
and  executed  by  some  of  the  most  ed- 


The  names 
listed  below  are 
taken  from  the  Me- 
moral  Tablets  in  the 
Meditation  Room  of  the  Temple. 

Names  are  read  at  the  sabbath  service 
following  the  date  of  passing.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  have  another  name  read 
on  Friday  evening  may  call  the  Temple 
office.  Please  call  by  Friday  noon. 

For  information  about  the  memorial 
plaques  and  perpetual  kaddish,  please 
call  Mr.  Winter  at  the  Temple  office. 

SEPTEMBER  18 

Abraham  L.  Goldstein 
Louis  Degen 
Simon  Weinberger 
Abram  Heitler 
Morris  H.  Robinson 
Jessie  H.  Bensev 
Sadie  Levey  Kawin 
Joseph  S.  Jaffa 
Capt.  Joseph  A.  Krohn 
Loeb  Weiker 
Daniel  R.  Fortner 
A.  B.  Cowen 
Joseph  N.  Samuelson 
Berthold  Flesher 
Edwin  J.  Wittelshofer 

SEPTEMBER  25 

Bertha  Newmark 
Isidore  D.  Cohen 
Carrie  Kohn 
Aileen  M.  Wolfson 
Henry  B.  Frosh 
Jennie  Washer 
Sol  Solomon 
Dorothy  Lopata 
Bertha  Weiner  Kobey 
Max  Paul  Kortz 
Lilie  M.  Tarkoff 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Dr.  Daniel  E.  Berman  Mrs.  Ned  H.  Strauss 

Mr.  Hilford  A.  Caplan  Mr.  Ben  Strouse 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Davison  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Strouse 
Mr.  Leonard  Farbman  Mrs.  Albert  Weitzman 
Mr.  George  B.  Hess  **Mr.  Frank  Bamberger 

Mr.  Justin  J.  Kahn  *Dr.  Eugene  Bereston 

Mr.  Cyril  Keene,  Jr.  **Mrs.  Leonard  Farbman^ 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Putterinan  *Mr.  J.  Marvin  Himmelstcin 
Dr.  Jonas  R.  Rappeport  **Mr.  Robert  Steinberg 
Mr.  Gilbert  Sandler  *Mrs.  Charles  Siissman 

* Ex  Officio  representatives  to  Board  of  Trustees 
**  Alternate  representatives  to  Board  of  Trustees 

HONORARY  TRUSTEES 

Mr.  Jacob  Blaustcin  Mr.  Isaac  Hecht 

Mr.  S.  C.  Blumenthal,  Jr.  Mr.  Cyril  W.  Keene,  Sr. 

Mr.  Ben  Cohen  Mr.  Jack  Neumann 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Fisher  Mr.  If.  Paul  Rome 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Fox  Mr.  Lawrence  Samler 

Dr.  Irvin  B.  Golboro  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Strouse 

Mr.  Irwin  M.  Grinsfelder 


USHERS 

Friday  Evening,  October  3 
Paul  Rosenstock,  Captain 
Samuel  Buckman  Sidney  Hoffman 

Stanley  DeBois  Cyril  Levin 

Alfred  Freud  Howard  Surell 

Friday  Evening,  October  10 
Irvin  Rubenstein,  Captain 
Raymond  Ashman  Robert  Kushner 

Frank  Brill  Harry  Pierce 

Daniel  Caplan  Alex  Schilane 

Saturday  Ushers 

Frank  Brill  and  Ben  Winsten,  Co-Captains 
Samuel  Buckman  Spencer  Nurkin 

Daniel  Caplan  Paul  Rosenstock 

Irvin  Rubenstein 
HOSTS  AND  HOSTESSES 
Friday  Evening,  October  10 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kann,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Silbermann 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sussman 

ASSISTANT  HOSTESSES 
Mrs.  George  W.  Krauss 
Mrs.  Harry  Pierce 


YOUNG  COUPLES  GROUP 

An  exciting  evening  was  enjoyed 
by  our  group— grilling  our  "shish- 
kebob”  and  in  folk  dancing  at  our 
September  meeting.  On  SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER  12  at  8 P.M.  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Goodman, 
4207  Lowell  Drive.  Dr.  David  Solo- 
mon  will  speak  on  "Attitude  on  Abor- 
tion  in  the  U.S.”  Join  us  for  some 
stimulating  disaission! 


PREFABRICATED  SUCCAHS 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  London  Jetidsh 
Chronicle  I read  the  following  advertise- 
ment:  "PREFABRICATED  SUCCAH!  At 
last  a strong  prefabricated  timber  Succah 
with  a simple  lightweight  lift-off  roof.  In- 
spection  invited!”  And  once  again  I was 
impressed  with  the  ingenuity  of  modern 
man ! 

While  it  ill  becomes  any  one  who  ac- 
cepts  the  designation  of  a "Reform”  Jew 
to  belittle  efforts  to  accommodate  the  tradi- 
tions  of  Judaism  to  the  benefits  of  man’s 
inventive  genius,  whether  it  be  prefrozen 
Kosher  foods  or  prefabricated  Succahs,  I 
wonder  if  some  of  these  efforts  aren’t  a 
misdirection  of  our  emphases? 

Do  the  values  of  our  Judaism,  w'hether 
these  be  ritualistic  or  theological,  enhance 
their  meaning  for  us  if  they  come  to  us  too 
effortlessly,  prepackaged,  prefabricated,  pre- 
digested?  One  of  the  causes  of  the  restless- 
ness  and  revolt  of  the  young  people  of  our 
time  is  their  rejection  of  a world  in  whose 
fashioning  they  feel  they  have  had  no  part. 
Apparently  they  do  not  want  things  "handed 
to  them  on  a silver  platter.”  They  would 
like  to  feel  that  their  own  sweat  and  toil 
are  going  into  the  world’s  shaping,  whether 
for  good  or  ill.  And  we  ought  salute  them 
for  their  independence  of  spirit  and  give 
them  every  chance  to  become  "involved.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  theme  of 
the  Succos  season  fails  to  evoke  much  of 
a response  in  sophisticated,  urban-centered 
Twentieth  Century  Jewry  is  that  we  so 
rarely  see  any  "harvest”  resulting  from  our 
own  efforts,  whether  agricultural  or  Intel- 
lectual.  Perhaps  a little  less  of  "prefabri- 
cation”  of  our  Judaism,  in  which  our 
worship  and  our  theology  are  pre-fashioned 
for  us,  and  a greater  demand  that  we,  each 
of  us,  labor  to  build  a vital,  contemporary 
and  relevant  Judaism  is  now  called  for.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  Jewish  philosopher 
Saadia  said:  "The  more  valuable  the  thing, 
the  more  effort  it  demands.” 

ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW 


SllAB.iOS  SirUVOH;  AM 


INTRODUCTION 

A GENERAL 

1 svirely  you  know  that  this  special  abbath 

2 always^  ths  day^  as  it  falls  between  RH  & YK^know^v 

as  SS,  S of  Return  י 

3 with  theme  and  word  taken  from  Hosea:  Return  0 Isr, 

B SPECIFIC 

1 message  is  quite  simple;  turn  frm  evil  ways  & live 
since  man  hopes  to  be  inscribed  in  Bk  of  Life 

2 bt  there  are  other  ramifications  and  rabbis  call 
them  to  our  attention  in  Midrashic  tradition 

3 I would  like  to  sheire  some  of  these  thoughts  wth  u. 

BODY 

A JOEL 

1 while  it  isftrue  that  ■^^aft,  comes  from  Hosea  & from 
it  talce  the  word  Shuvoh,  there  is  a trad  which  is 
linked  also  to  Joel,  prophet  after  Hosda  in  Tanach 

2 weUhift  from  H to  Joel  2;  15-27  which  begins  wth 
the  self  explana־fco1?y  words:  "Blow  the  horn  ^^n  Zion, 
Sanctify  a fast,  call  a solemn  assembly and  ends 
chapt  with)' I am  the  Lord  yr  Gd  and  there  is  none 
else/  And  people  shall/never  be  ashamed,’ 

3 the  concept,  then,  that  people  shall  not  be  ashamed 
is  of  greatest  importance  here 

B A^DiנNDS 

1 we  know  from  tradition  that  it  is  part  of  this  holy 

season,  aiid  ths  Day  especi,  that  if  man  is  to  make 
amends  wth  Gd,  he  must  approach  fellow  man, 

2 but,  according  to  the  basic  rule  that  man  must  neve 
sheime  another  man  in  public 

3 111 ״■« י ׳1 ■ • וי ן  ■ - appt^/^g1r»h  or  reproach  a fellow  man 
for  repentance  on  SShuva.  in  public,•  '!fhis־  private  I 

C ATHEIST 


1 last  pt  of  importance  concerns  the  r!1an,  and  there 
are  mam.y^  who  fit  the  discription:  who  is  atheist 
or  ggnostic 

2 that  even  those  who  deny  or  are  unsure  of  Gds  exist 

are  permitted  to  speak  to  Wim  of  repentance  on  ths 
holy  occasion  . 

3 Gd  will  accept  andbisten;  He  will  meet  any  man  more 

than  half-way,  ' 

CONCLUSION 
A GENERAL 


(} 


these,  three  points  then  are  in  addit  to  standard 
belief  of  our  repentance 

to  never  shame  our  people,  to  malce  amends  in  pri- 
vate,  and  to  know  that  He  always  will  listen*. thes 
are  of  the  essence. 

their  knowledge  will  leads  us  to  a better,  more 
meaningful  existence  in  the  New  Yr  now  begun. 


1 

2 

3 


AMEN. 


1970 

^habbos  Shuvoh 


3, 


Heb,  Tab,,  Sat,.A.M,,  6xt 


erev  SUCCOS:  X/14/70. 

INTRO 

A GENEl^AL  a^erti sement  which  relatns 

1 read  the  otther  ^cy  f.  Succoh  with  simple 

to  ths  r״״^,  inspectlin  invited! 

2 i"farr/afn*l״!prrss°־rby ״ ״r  modern 

irbur^frau“' granted  that  orthodox 

3 nS::  rfe'arrhlve  I been  wrong  all  along7  Are  the 

!.  l^pSr״:"־!  should  not  be  ^^“^^:״,‘iriinler^obre״ 
S^ur־:;  Tofg“  :״h:ri\l:Te?ter  to  have  prefab 
Succoh  than  not  at  all. 

®I  af  s^f  time,  when  we  thinlc  of  this  modem  phenom, 

there  f ®®”^|,.“rel°prefarthere  is  no  personal 

2 must  realize  flavor  of  the  occasion 

involvement  at  effort  the  hurt,  the  sweat 

3 we  miss  the  process’ of  creation;  ths  impo 

which  comes  with  the  process 

BODY 

A SUCCOH  iskn  our  day  & a pity, 

1 but  that ־ י ־״־ ץ«  M־״mh,tfter  YK  to  erect  th 

"basic  beam,  althoug  v.,!-!  1 nfr  of  crse 

People  participate  in  process  of  building,  ol  r ^ 

^ in  tr  nsition  from  solemn  to  mo^f£Sj 

^ ?;:!"frof  f althTS^F^of  Koheleth  •.  from 

e Lrr^  40־  Openness  of  Succoh;  from  particular^  c 
° 4.^e  PH  4n  Svn  to  Universalism  of  sky  via  Succo 

B JEWISH  f "pre-fabrication”  in  other 

1 S©G  S3Jtl©  op  ^ir^l  /ץ־  ■P  TlOTl— ״Ln■“ 

-tre^mL^^flfbo^h^^f  ro^T«  r term^ 

^ ^:n«:n"tr1^s??tur"f״rwrat"h:r1d  be  in  h^e 
■r  R/f^t^f^rely  one  of  function  for  others 

3 office  of  R/ '-׳/\  J o.rge ly  H01ytp>1J  kn׳^ 

Since  in  earlier  yrs  every  Jew  could  rd  Hebrew,  bn^ 

4 ^h^f  oÄ;.״m“״n:1־־”f0non־lV־^rths  true  bt 

4  what  oi/^aeaer,  id  a.  ,,4+4״  = easier  for  her-׳^ 

?n^^°״״rtm1nppr-i־t־  Seder  if  one  does  not 

fCi\j2  / / \ w!/  ^ 


Ei<EV  SUCCOS:  X/1V70  p.  2. 

5 Funeral  same  concept;  have  greens,  lowering  device 
diggers  & no  personal  involvement  on  part  of  mourn 
ers  at  all.  Recall  plaintive  cry:  can’t  even  ;et 
mjt  hands  dirty  to  pay  final  respects  cm*#( 

^ finally,  have  foods  which  are  pre-f)ackafred  ft  froz  i, 
both  Kosher  ft  reg,all  gd  for  housewife  bt  far  cry ^ 
from  involvement  of  yarlier,  perhaps  fuller  years! 
ONCLUSIUN 
GENERAL 

. know  that  we  can  t go  back  but  must  realize  also  th 
prefab,  prepackaged  & predigested  sophistication 
has  lost  something  precious 

1 it  has  lost  something  personal,  an  involvement,  a 
participation,  a planning,  a joy  of  seeing  our  ere 
tion  come  to  fmaition 

H,  so  it  was  wth  harvest  of  agric  society  of  which  S 
is  symbol  ft  so  it  is  with  us  & our  t echp.ologl(Sal 
achievements  which,  in  large  measure  ,'Tlost  thr  soul 
SPECIFIC 

. philosopher  said:  the  more  valuabie  the  thing,  the 
more  effort  it  demands, 

! it  is  lesson  well  wort h|rememberK;lng  for  Succo^  in 
specific  ins1;;nice  of  this  evening  but  other  also: 
Judaism , , soc^ty;  take  yr  pick  & you  will 

find  ths  concept  of  pre-fab  applicable 

I iJiJths  context  thanlc  our  youth  group  ft  sisterhood 


it  ץ 

1;011נ 


for  bldg  our  S and  making  it  wherefore,  not  only 
lovely,  not  only  part  of  holiday  observ,  not  only 
fulfilm  of  requirement 

4 bt  far  more  important,  a venture  of  effort,  partic 
ft  involvement  ft  bee  of  this  our  entire  cong  famil]^ 
& home  of  our  Sanct,  shall  profit, 

5 Prefab  may  be  modern  ft  it  simplifies  but  the  act  o^ 
building  together,  as  we  have  done,  old  fashioned 
as^t  may  be,  I thinlc,  lends  strength  to  our  hands, 
reason  for  our  existence,  worth  to  our  unity  of 
purpose, 

6 as  our  hamdsfvere  blessed  in  ths  venture  so  may  the 
be  blessed  in  all  endeavors  fax  in  behalf  of  our 
cong,  all  Israel  and  all  mankind. 

Amen  , 


Heb,  Tab,,  Erev  Succos;  Wed,  Eve.,  Oct,  14,  1970 


KOL  NIDKEI. 

Friends,  we  who  have  gathered  to  face  the  consequences  of  this  day,  have 
but  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  experiences  of  life.  If  we  believe  that  today, 
Yom  ]kippvir,  we  are  to  be  judged  and  congei^ne tly , hopefully,  inscribed  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  we  must  have  some  idea  of  what  our  attitude  should  be  toward  our 
existence  on  earth  and  the  value  of  the  time  we  have  spent  over  the  last  year. 
There  are  those  who,  along  with  the  message  of  the  preacher  Koheleth,  see  life 
as  a continuous,  unending  cycle,  as  a wheel  turning  upon  itself,  fhv 

examnle , 1■■׳!  ■ li ccentKr-rri  ”One  generation  goeth  and  another  genera- 

i־ 

tion  Cometh,  butjthe  earth  abideth  forever”.  Or,  The  sun  rises  and  goes 

do\m  as  it  hastens  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came... the  wind  goes  toward  the 
sotxth  and  then  the  north,  it  turnes  about  cfintinually  in  its  circuit;  all  the 
riVeVs  flow  into  the  sea,  yet  the  xea  is  never  full”.  And,  perhaps  as  a mean- 
ingful  summary  of  what  the  preacher  is  trying  to  tell  us,  hsind  stirring־ 

words;  "That  which  has  been/^is  that  whicl^^^all  tl^^^whd^  has-been 

done /is  that  which  shall  be  done;  And  thdre  is  nothing  new  xxnder  the  sunJ”  All 
these  verses,  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  Kbheleth,  are  applicable  to  us 
in  our  time,  and  in  no  uncertain  manner.  There  is  a definite  relationship  bet 

ween  the  words  of  ancient  times  and  the  cons€n5us  of  opinion  in  our/)wn  day  and 

(jLS  J m,***-*-  I 

age,  qff?  Jf  we  look  closely  I think  we  can  safely  s«־  that  ^what^thered 

the  preacher  in  centuries  gone  by  is  exactly  the  sentiment  which  ^■.laho>ro  us 
in  1970  or,  more  precisely,  in  5731  now  begun.  We  read  here  a very  negative, 
sceptical  philosophy  of  life;  we  are  told,  and  in  large  measure  we  agree,  that 
history  can  not  help  but  repeat  itself,  that  all  is  the  same^no  matter  wba^ 
and  that  all  that  is/has  already  been.  In  a sense,  of  course,  this  opinion 
and  outlook^^  good,  even  comfort ing/a#wi  as  a result  we  need  not  worry  but  can 
remain  calm,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  After  all,  if  we  look  at  oixr 
kil(ds  we  Icnow  that  our  parents  looked  at  us  with  the  same  kind  of 

lack  of  understanding;  certainly,  there  was  always  a gap  between 


the  one  generation  and  the  next.  4:*=»  önly  the  descriptive  phrase^ 

changed.  War?  It  has  always  j^en,  so  why  get  so  excited  and  make  yourself 

mis^abld.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  man  />n  the  4^5^  of  recorded  time,  we 


300  years  have  been 


are  familiar  ־with  the  arithmetic  which  tells  us  that 


free  of  conflict;  thus,  only  the  time  and  place  change  or  the  methods  of  mutual 
annihilation,  but  not  the  concept  of  war.  Super-power^  have  always  clashed  wit 
dach  other,  Russia  and  America  bre  but  the  latest  in  a series  which  included 
Rome  and  Carthage,  Spain  and  , France  and  Gexnnany,^  We  look  at  crime  to- 

day  but  we  know  that  gangsters  have  always  been  with  us.^^fter  all,  alcohol 
was  once  prohibited  and  later  it  became  respectable,  why  not  the  drgns  with 
which  tbüJyu  criminals  deal?  ''^t  is  obviou^  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  recent 


criminals  deal? 


which 


American  history  that  gangsters  have  even  become  a part  of  the  Anierican  folk 
culture.  1 And  the  Black  Panthers  eind  their  anti-semitism?  Forget  it;  we  can 
still  recall  the  days  of  the  KKK  and  other  vigilante  groups  all  of  them  •wit■*! 
the  same  anti-semitic  or  anti-catholic  base  and  all  preaching  a kind  of  re- 
messe ge  which,  if  tran|(ated  into  modem  vocabulairy,  would  easily 
be  recognizaWle^by  the  yoixng  and  the  minorities  of  our  oזvn  timeV  ^o,  to  re- 
peatj  why  worry,  bhy  be  upset,  why  become  ag/v^avated.  The  wheel  just  keeps 
on  turning  and  follows  the  message  of  the  preacher  Koheleth:  That  which  has 

f / 

been/is  that  which  shall  be;  that  which  has  been  done/is  that  which  shall  be 

/ A/ 

done,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun] 

My  friends,  this  attitude  of  the  saneness  of  things^ and  history  repeat- 
ing  itself,  is  one  espoused  by  many  of  us , «»»fi  tihile  it  all  sounds  very  reason- 


able, very  correct  and  can.be  logical 'y  demonstrated  as  one  points  to  the  e- 

vents  which  stretch  back  and  over  the  .w.u-m  ^ -,1,1׳m,■  centiiries  t yu a w 
״ / • ^׳ ל 

that  jup4i  fauch  an  occasion  as  this,  Jj^ol  ^idrei,  with  its  approach  to  Deity  on 
the  highest,  most  noble  and  most  sacred  level  of  human  endeavor,  disputes  j,nd 


iVi^if-Ti  h ד g view  as  no  other  opportunity  given  us  in  the  course  of  the  '^e’.’> 

ish  year,  I do  not  believe  thaty^life,  my  life,  is  an  unending  and  eternal 
cycle  from  which  there  is  no  respite;  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  purpose  to  living  I ■*furthermore,  ih  if  you  believe  that  "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sxm",.  then  what  are  you  doi  g here,  tonight,  in  this  sacred  aon- 
text?  Life  is  not  like  the  wind,  which  on  its  own  course  and  it  is  not 


text?  Life  is  not  like  the  wind,  whicl 


like  the  rivers  which  inm  into  a sea  which  is  never  fuai;  rather,  life  is  a 


iii 


path,  a road,  on  which  man  travels  from  one  point  in  time  to  ajij^^Jfher  and  he 
hopes,  he  prays,  he  worl(s  that  he  can  better  himself,  his  life  and  the^world 
of  which  he  is  a parti  If  the  Jew,  to  be  very  specific,  would  not  believe  this 
then  he  would  not  need  to  ask  forgiveness  of  his  sins  on  cin  occasion  such  as 
this  and  he  would  have  no  need  of  repentance  ask  to  be  inscribed  in  the 

Book  of  Life^ffau.‘  [^^mi’1 , I place  before  you  the  proposition  that  the  events  we 
face  today  are  vmpr ecedent ed ; they  did  not  happen  before  a^d  we  may  never  have 
a chance  to  deal  with  them  again.  Yes,  superpowers  have  always  faced  each 
other  but  what  happened  in  the  past  is  worlc^  removed  in  terms  of  the  total 
destruction  able  to  be  visited  iipon  any  one  nation  in  our  age  of  sophisticated 
technology.  That  has  never  been  before.  The  Black  ^anthers  spew  forth  anti- 


semitism  and,  yes,  the  KIvK  did  the  ^arae.  But  that  this  is  permitted  over  radi! 


on  public  platforms,  that  this  is 


in  the  New  York  area,  that  this  is 


Carrie^  over  national  news  media  in  a post-holocaust  era  is  unpre c enden t ed ^ 
■*”f^ere  has  never  be^n  a time  when^^^sf^־^orl^  lived  in  an  age  which  saw  six  million 
killed  ט T mu ^ * — successful-) attempt^  at  genocide.  That  has  never 


been  before.  And,  I might  point  out,  that  while  we  have  had  gangsters  as 
part  of  our  folk  culture,  even  Jewish  gangsters,  thei’e  is  quite  a difference 
between  what  characterizes  the  past  and  what  occurs  in  the  present:  Marihuana 
is  not  a dry  Martini  and  taJeing  LSD  is  not  the  same  as  ”making  book”. 


iiM^^  That  has  never  been  this  quantity,  this  degree  for 

bathtufe  gin  is  not  the  same  as  those  pills  which  are  the  sy1דbol  and  essence  of 
a sub-cultiare , indeed:  af  a co  nter-culture ! That  has  never  been  before;  ther׳ 

//  C S’  -jj 

is  something  new  under  the  sun,  A But  let  me  give  you  two  examples,  irft  rteti'V'  de- 
tail  and  relate  it  to  our  setting,  bere  were  explicitcl^r. 

In  the  first  instance,  take  a p״k  at  the  young  of  our  land,  of  the  worl  . 
I carry  no  brief  for  their  destructive  violence for  their  senseless  attack 
on  many  of  the  inst itutio־j^s  of  the  Establishment  but  I see)^  sc9*ething  in  youth 


which  refutes  the  philosophy  of  Koheleth,  which  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 


rationale  of  the  parents:  we  were  jus.^  like  them,  rememb- 


the  easy. 
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er  how  our  parents  striiggled  with  us7  My  friends,  I don't  Wlleve  it^ for  in 
this  instance  there  is  something  new  and  different  and  frghtenJjTg.  I have 
noticed  that  we  are  being  confronted  by  a generation  of  youth^vhich  has  forgott 
en  how  to  laugh;  it  no  longer  smiles  and  I sympathize  with  its  sadness.  It  is 
the  first  generation  which  has  g^own  up  under  the  shadow  of  nuclear  arms  and 
it  is  the  first  generation  which  actively,  militantly,  seeks  to  counter  thO- 


smugness  of  their  elders  by  shouting  atfthe  world,  in  language  of  violence 

which  we  have  1 arge lyjt aught  them:  histor>^Teed  ^t  repeat  itself,  I do  not  want 

to  iight  and  then  have  my  son  and  then  h^  son  to  war  again.  I want  to  wa'1 

the  road  w .ich  leads  somewhere  new,  good,  meaningful  and  peaceful!  I do  noj^ 
want  to  be  part  of  this  unending  cycle  of  disasters  wHfch  you  elders  seem  to 
take  for  inevit able^^^^S^resent  it  when  we  say;  "Give  them  time,  the' 11  grow 
out  of  it"־*^^'  when  we  speak  in  this  patronizing  mamier,  we  should  see  the 

f 

hatred  in  their  eyes.  They  do  not  want  to  grow  out  of  it;  their  want  to  hold 
on  to  their  idealism,  they  want  to  change  the  world  with  all  th^nthusiasm  of 
youth.  It  may  be  true  that  often  they  are  quite  immature  and  that  often  they 

laiow  few  if  any  answers  but  who  can  deny  their  basic  premise;  this  world  surel 

is  in  need  of  change!  This  is  new  under  the  sun;  they  do  not  want  to  be  part 
of  a cycle  of  history  which  leads  from  World  W^r  I to  WSrld  War  II,  to  Korea^ 
to  ^iet  and  beyond.  In  a certain  sense,  I welcome  their  militancy 

and  hope  they  succeed 
for,  in  all  honosty,  we  have  not  done  very  weil.  This  Is  not  a case  of  rivers 

of  «ater  flowing  into ־ ־as  never  full  but  of  an  ocean  overflowing  with  the  emo 

tions  of  our  children■.  '^'hey  want  us  to  be  here  tonight,  they  want  us  to  say, 

history  ne..d  not  merely  repeat  itself,  and  I shall  do  my  part  to  bring  t:;4a 

Change  ^ ^ . 

fut  there  is  a second  example  of  how  this  nihilistic  outlook  has  been 

refuted  and  must  continue  to  be  rejected  in  t^  ftiture.  I refer,  of  course, 

to  the  State  of  Israel.  »es,  our  history  has^ a tendency  to  repeat  itself  but 

that  is  just  the  point.  We  have  been  exiled,  hunted  and 

been  locked  into  ghettos  and  even  forcibly  converted  but  we  have  always,^c״me 
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back.  Isn’t  that  the/Messon  ofKhistory?  It  is  not  true;  reality  teaches  us 
otherwise.  We  have  only  come  back  because  ^ the  secondary  involvements  of 
others  diverted  them  from  their  primary  purpose^and  permitted  us  the  respite 
from  death.  But  now  there  something  new  under  the  sun;  there  is  no  longer 
Qjj  ■Qj-^f*2^0;xible  cycle  of  one  generation  to  another  which  sees  us  destined  for 
more  slaughter  or  perhaps  survival  at  the  whim  of  some  benign  enemy.  This  ge- 
aeration  has  seen  something  new,  it  has  seen  Israel  emerge  not  as  a ״rachmon- 
os"  granted  life  because  of  the  kindness  of  another  but  because  it  chose  to 
stand  up  and  fight.  It  pit  its  strength  against  that  of  the  enemy,  she  placed 
her  life  in  the  crucible^  and  she  showed  not  merely  her  Arab  neighbors  but  the 
world  that  from  now  on,  in  this  era,  there  is  something  ndw  under  the  svin  and 
it  is  called  "Isjsael"J  This  Jewish  people  will  decide  its  o^vn  destiny  of  life 
and  death,  of  blessing  and  curse,  of  good  and  evil  and  if  it  is  to  ^own  to 
defeat,  it  would  do  so  with  a cataclysmic  upheaval  which  the  world  would  not 
so  soon  forget.  l^any  of  those  in  the  armed  forces  of  Israel  today  are  Sabras 
and  they  never  even  saw  Europe  but  they  saw  Eichman,  and  they  heard  of  the 
camps,  and  they  have  witnessed  the  silence  even  of  our  time.  Their  spirit 
is  something  new,  and  something  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  something  the  world 
must  never  again  treat  casually.  Bo  you  think,  my  friends,  that  if  the  Israejl 
is  for  a minute  really  believed  that  life  was  but  an  unending  cycle,  a wind 
whichjturns  on  its  own  course,  that  one  generation  merely  follows  another  with 
no  chance  for  respite  or  challenge  or  individuality,  do  you  think  with  such  a 
negative,  even  nihilistic  attittxde,  they  could  have  fought  three  wars  just 

twenty  years  of  existence,  and  triumphed?  They  know  that  they  are  on  a road 
and  not  cought  up  in  an  unending  cycle;  it  is  a path  for  good  and  meaning  and 
blessing^  and  they  have  extended  to  us  the  unique  privilege  of  sharing  this 
adventure,  of  sharing  their  pride,  of  sharing  their  dream  of  a great  future. 
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This,  then,  is  the  message  for  us;  life  is  not  an  unending,  unrelenting 
cycle  where  we  are  destined  to  experience  only  more  of  the  same.  Life  is 
viewed  as  a road,  on  which  we  journey,  from  today  to  tomorrow  and  each  day 
signifies  a beginning.  May  the  judgement  to  be  levelled  against  us  this  day 
grant  us  respite  from  death  and  enable  us  to  approach  life  once  again,  not  in 
the  manner  we  lived  it  in  the  past  but  in  a new  way,  attuned  to  the  deltoids 
of  faith,  at  one  with  the  heart  of  Judaism.  Then,  indeed,  shall  there  be  a 
newness  in  this  world  and  we  will  be  a part  of  it;  even  more,  it  shall  be  a 
jrMiTreyy  better  world  because  of  us,  because  we  will  it,  because  we  realize 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  must  not  be  made  ever  again.  That  is  our 
sacTf'd  duty  and  that  is  the  essence  of  hope  rekindled  and  of  life  reborn  on 
this  most  solemn  night.  There  is  something  new  under  the  sun;  hopefully,  it 
is  your  life  aind  mine  for  yet  another  year. 

Amen. 


Heb.  Tab.,  Kol  Nidrei;  Friday  evening;  Oct.  9,  1970 


YISKOR;  ־HOM  KIPPUR. 


Friends,  with  the  start  of  the  recent  academic  year  I also  returned  to 
the  classroom.  There  are  25  of  us  classmates  at  teirtw  Center  for  ^^ental  *ealth״, 
we  are  JU  clergymen  of  the  three  major  faiths  and  we  represent  several  races 
and  creeds,  Mr  thejfirst  class  session  the  instructor  asked  us  to  identify  our- 
selves,  h-T-  (iml-tn  I liu  m I by  giving  our  names,  religious  affiliation 

and  by  voicing  some  characteristic  by  which  others  could  come  to  know  us  or 
by  means  of  which  we  ourtnn !כוחי^  would  like  to  be  identified.  This  proved  to 
be  a very  difficult  assignment;  what  would  you  say  if  you  ג^/^re  asked  to  iden- 
tify  yourself  by  that  one  characteristic  which  most  represented  yotir  interests, 
attitudes  or  area  of  concern.  Don't  forget  that  we  all  of  the  same  pro- 

fession!  In  the  classroom  something  very  interesting  developed;  at  first,  we 
identified  ourselves  as  men  who,  variously,  like  the  Mets,  play  the  trumpet, 
love|^  to  ski,  is  overweight.  After  a while,  the  teacher  asked  us  to  identify 
our  classmates;  personally,  I cox;ld  not  remember  a single  name  but  almost  all 
of  the  identifying  characteristics. •g333ti  ^ost  of  the  other  men  shared  my  plight, 

X».  r,  ^ ן»Tו^  nnirn  n n 1 1 r1 ־r  P>mQTnl->  OT■  Tin  tn^nn.  .+  hr,1n  ^ p •f» 

״aröäS■  6T  > ־ ׳•m■»«  > ■■■1  ■11n..n+  ,י  g ^ Then,  how- 

ever,  we  decided  that  we  had  not  gone  deeply  enough  in  seeking  to  voice  that 
which  distinguishes  us  or  what  we  would  like  to  thirxk  makes  us  stand  out.  Now 
the  superficial  issues  such  as  sports  fell  away  and  we  began  to  hear  that  one 
man  haS  devoted  his  life  to  abused  children,  another  felt  a longing  for  the 
grime  of  a ghetto  sliam  he  had  been  forced  to  leave,  another  counselled  Black 
Panthers  and  still  another  seriously  idenfified  himself,  on  a spiritxial  level, 
as  the  proud  possessor  of  a private  pilot's  license.  He  loves  to  be  up  there 
and  he  flies  whenever  he  has  a chance,  And  so  it  went  for  the  whole  25  of  us 
and  then  the  t eacher/iasked  us  to 


identify  each^thor.  sgjsiiJ  I think  you  can 


U 


already  guess  at  the  result:  this  time,  when  we  began  to  see  more  of  a person. 


we  learned  not  only  his  identifying  characteristic  but  also  his  name.  It  was 
a str^^nge  but  highly  enlightening  class  session  but,  also,  a commentary  on 
our  modern  way  of  life^  and  a lesson  in  terms  of  this'  day  and  this  occasion. 

My  friends,  think  bj,ck  to  the  situation  I have  just  cited  and  apply  its 
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concept  to  the  reason  for  our  being  here.  With  slight  adjustment  to  fit  indi- 
Vi dual  needs,  the  matter  becomes  all  the  more  obvious.  Of  course,  w©  know  the 
natnes  already  but  ire- !:ו חרז^  ni.^r  inVrnd״  first,  in  terms  of  general  chaise- 

teristics  and  thereafter,  as  we  begin  to  see  them  in  a deeper  perspective,  they 
take  on  hues  and  shades  of  meaning  which  imply  the  total  personality.  We  know 
that  this  process  of  more  concrete  ident cation  takes  place  in  all  areas  of 
meet  it  each  and  eveiy  day.  A man  smiles  at  us  in  our  street  and  we 
acknowledge  his  presence  but  we  do  not  laaow  him;  a yotmgster  holds  the  door 
for  an  adult  as  a gesture  of  courtesy  and  we  are  impressed  but  we  do  not  know 
him;  a woman  leads  a child  across  the  street  and  checks  for  passing  cars  and 
we  are  grateful  but  we  do  not  Icnow  her;  an  elderly  man,  blind,  with  a white 
cane  walks  gingerly  down  the  steps  and  we  rush  to  his  Ade  to  ask  if  he  needs 
our  help,  he  is  proud,  he  smiles,  he  thanl<s  us  but  we  do  not  know  each  other. 
These  are  1 , 1 ן r 111 ־1 ־  characteristics^  in  uMuir  nMrinj  b11־:  if  which  help  to 

identify  a person  but  on  a level  which  has  little  mefuiing  in  terms  of  real  hum- 
an  relationships.  To  come  to  know  someone,  we  must  go  deeper  and  that  is  the 
situation  in  terms  of  our  rememberance  at  this  hour,  on  this  sacred  day. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  it  was  not  enough  for  a father  to  follow  a 
certain  routine,  from  day  to  day.  He  left  in  the  morning,  accomplished  his 
tasks,  returned  to  the  home  in  the  evening,  tired  and  full  of  tales  of  the 
world  outside,  ־^ut  we  knov/  that  he  was  more  than  that:  a man  who  taught  values, 
who  strove  to  understand  the  forces  which  skirled  about  him,  who  was  a source 
of  strength|and  power  in  the  circle  of  his  family.  And,  what  of^e  mother;  is 
the  case  not  the  same?  She  was  X quiet,  kind  and  chaiming  am nn-j — t-e  be — sure 
but  that  is  only  a minor  portion  of  her  real  characteristic.  She  was  a pillar 
of  strength,  she  was  the  center  of  our  Universe,  she  was  a souree  of  warmth  and 
care  and  solace  and  concern  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  we  will  re- 

member  our  parents  and  not  for  any  lesser  reasons.  The  same  reasoning  can,  of 


course,  be  applied  to  husband  and  v/ife.  The  man^TSSÄ  from  early  maturity^  btii It 
a home,  provided  its  frame  of  reference,  became  a symbol  of  authority,  made 
hJL  presence  felt  in  the  community ,י^endorsed  a certain  way  of  life.  And  the 
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wife,  she  is  remembered  because  she  contributed  the  very  best  i^iii  iukw^i/ 

in  order  to  make  this  home  sj^e,  comforty^ble  and  serene.  It  ig  the  satrae  with 
brothers  and  sisters,  loved  ones  and  friends  with  whom  we  may  have  sharec^he 


■onshTpw 


youth  so  precious  to  us^ 


, We  aro  tied,  one  to  the 


other,  ^ a manner  which  goes  beyond  the^upe rfi cial  ftf־r  we  know  now  not  only 
the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  individual  on  the  outside,  but  Avhat 
bade  him  or  her  so  valuable,  within!  .»e— pe rs on ׳ , ־someone  close,  a source 


bade  him  or  her  so  valuable,  within!  .»e— pe rs on ׳ , ־someone  close,  irtr  a source 

of  love,  trust  and  caure  which  comes  with  a true  t^f^derness  of  concern, 

Thdse  special  memories  are  particmlairly  meaningful  in  those  situations 
here  the  niourner  has  no  place  to  which  he  can  direct  his  re  ve  re  n c e . aud  ! 1 j ׳ 

A 

Til  JC  Lin  the  all  too  many  individuals  who  were  takenfrom  us,  frightfixlly 


at  too  early  an  age^  and  for  no  other  reason  than  man' s barbarism  toward  his 
fellow  man;  these  are  the  men  and  women,  who  are^omembered  as  husbands  and 
wives  and  as  fathers  and  mothers,  who  lie  scattered  in  God's  aarth  but  without 
a mark  to  identify  their  place  of  interment.  It  is  them  especially  that 

we  need  the  deeper  aspects  of  memory  for  else,  as  we  contemplate  the  past,  we 
can  barely  hope  to  live  ^ in  sanity^ with  the  memory  of  the  holocaust. 

The  Temple  family,  my  friends,  is  no  different  from  the  individLial  members' 


* ׳ ' • ־ to  O 


1 a bond  which  brings  us  together  ever  more  meaningfully 


r!y  Leiiue  » 


family; 


or  exi 


in  the  course  of  time.  We  share  the  joys  as  well  as  the  trials  which  darken 
our  days;  we  have  had  many  occasions  to  laugh  together  and  we  have  also  wept 
,^hen  the  loss  of  one  has  deeply  hurt  the  01דד  t lyy  o^our  religious  family.  And 


as  I recall  the  many  years  during  which  I have  shared  the  events  of  this 


we  have 


־.  jtvl  yet^ 


too  many. 


I 

ost 


we  have  1 


it  is  all  too  obvious 


been  able  to  hold  together,  to  close  our  ranks  once  again,  to  gain  new  members 

^ י io  V 

and  friends  4Vhoent  or  into  this  famjly  relationship  au  1יו»-^5יי*פ«יוו1טו^  in  rory-mni 


and  friendSyjVho  enter  into  this  famjly  relationship 


And  the  lesson  for  !;omemberance  as  far  as  this 
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occasion  of  Yiskor  is  concerned  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  more  intimate 


family  setting  of  the  V^ome.  Wey|know  certain  faces,  certain  seats  which  were  | 
always  filled  by  the  same  family  members,  certain  attitudes  toward  prayers  and 
chants,  specific  requests  amd  dogmatic  beliefs  which^istinguished  our  people. 
In  some  instances  we  even  know  the  names.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wor- 
shipped  regularly,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  our  religious  family,  who 
gave  of  themselves  and  for  whom  the  Synagogue  was  truly  a second,  spiritual, 
home,  who  shared  in  its  successes  and  failures,  ijbey  will  always  be  remember- 
ed  by  us.  It  is  we  who  with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  mention  their  names, 
very  specifically,  for  a blessing. 

The  unifying  motif,  then,  in  each  and  every  instance,  is  how  deeply  we  re 
veal  ourselves,  to  what  degree  we  give  to  one  another  |^o  that  the  other  might 
benefit^  and  whether  the  relationship  is  really  relevant  or  only  superficial. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  relationship  which  marked  the  lives  of  your  loved 

׳vur^ 

ones,  our  members  and  friencrs^  were  truly  from  within  and  they  will  )^(always 
live  with  us  in  spirit,  ¥e  are  of  use  because  they  were,  we  are  meaningful 
in  terms  of  their  inspiration  and  incentive,  we  shall  continue  to  function 
and  prevail  because  our  lives  reflect  their  good  name.  They  gave  the  very 
best  which  one  human  being  has  to  offer  another,  which  one  Jew  can  give  to  his 


faith,  ^Lt  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  ask  you  to  give,  and  give  generously,  so 
that  their  W(y^1  h and  depth  shall  never  fail  for  here  their  deeds  and  neimes  arc 

i 

inscribed  for  good.  They  have  helped  to  further  our  good  work!  for  ^ister- 
hood,  ^■■‘en’ s Club,  Parent's  Association  and  even  our  Yoiith  group  for  this  is  a 
family  which  touches  al^its  members,  in  every  area  of  interest  and  of  every 

I 

age.  We  ask  you  to  share  in  this  committment  of  ours  which  speaks  to  and  for 
the  essence  of  man,  what  distijigltish  s and  characterizes  him  most,  thipse  qual- 
ities  which  we  want  to  mark  and  perpetuate.  Use  this  Sanctuary  as  thejr 
our  pl^-ce  of  memorial,  support  us  in  our  endeavors  and  link  those  you 

loved  with  all  that  speaks  here  of  good,  of  life,  of  a future.  Because  they 
are  krn^n  to  us,  because  they  are  identifiable,  they  are  sovircds  of  blessing. 
With  your  help  in  our  behalf  we  shall  prevail  and  with  your 

'Iv 

>5 ץ ך' -U  c-7  4־  • /f7^  011/^ 


material  generosi 


Rosh  HaShono:  1st  A.M, 


Friends,  1«  n a — — j<11er>l  citisaeww; — ׳fui-* גד י  s an  ׳liwn)  nl  o aM*4 — f  יד י‘*■  ■■  — (ui  ■J  i!  iv  *■J 

it  has  been  a 1 ן jjinl  Pi  iH  year!  Of  course,  we  have  enjoyed  the  little  pleasures 

of  life:  we  have  made  our  trips,  we  have  gone  to  concerts  and  plays,,  with  a 

LjfCuh(' 

little  juggling  we  have  even  j^fBÖ^iour  bi]ls  and  we  still  eat  three  meals  a 

day.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a recent  article  in  the  N.Y,  TllffiS  magazine  pointed 

oixt,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  all  the  time  to  live  on  our  island  of  Wan- 

hatten.  The  air  pollution  is  inescapable,  the  schools  are  a disa^jtfer,  the 

streets  afe  neither  pleasant  to  look  at  1a:±tJ=WJe  luuk  nor  safe  Ijj 

£: — ^ 

Vr  ■־* ־ ווhr  Wrnt  nr  nn  th-rr  ־^nF־*•-  Drug  addiction  is  up,  transportation  effi- 

ciency  is  down  and  we  are  lucky  if  our  survival  ratio|^  remains  at  an  even  level. 
The  picture  is  no  better  when  we  look  beyonc^oiur  «*י«•  in!mediate  sphere  of  concern: 
we  are  living  in  <an  age  where  perhaps  the  largest  corporation  in  America,  Genera 

• I ct)('  yu■*• — ' 

Wotors,  p >|;Vv  ?*י  Nader  an  out-of-court  settlement  of  over  ^400, 000  but  i 


׳־־׳  )La- 

bland-faced  lie מ ף 


'״׳a- , 


"K  ד an  H ׳Par'ÄH  1  ז ־  ä 1*1  ß% ד ו  that  it  is  innocent  of  the  charges,  for  which 

it  is  now  paying  the  fine  I Or,  Con  Edison^hen  its  power  ^ needed  most,  reduc- 

I I 

e^its  voltage  and  asW  for  a raise  in  rates  on  the  very  same  day.  Or,  Uaarre^ 


war  going  on  in  Viet  ־‘^am;  a war  which  we  are  trying  to  contain  at  the  very 


moment  when  we  are  expanding  it  into  Cambodia,  At  the — pmme — tiwe , "^ifhis  is  the 

war  designed  to  ! ! u 1 1 1 1 1 ir  the  spread  of  communism  ^äמJ■  to  spread  instead  our 

brfyfjd  of  democracy;  that  type  of  democracy  which  needs  a national  uproar  61nd 

all  kinds  of  judicial  tricks  to  permit  a dead  b-i^sBk  veteran  of  ^iet  ־^'*am^to  be 

buried  in  a white  cemetery  in  the  South,  And  then  we  wonder  why  blacks  are  so 

upset  and  why  they  eeua  ± wait  for  equality  ■jjiTtl  w 
sL  kA  t*'  )י׳  Aa.  '-‘a?  »•7  Lj  WXaX 

^ ־ ־ י ——L — live  on  ea*— pal*  ׳*w i'll» 


wey^debate  whether  they  are  ready 


It  comes  to  the  point  very  oft 

en  where  I literally  press  both  hands  to  my  head  and  wonder  ^^hether  it  is  my 
sanity  which  is  slipping  or  the  world's  or  whether  I just  don't  understand  thin 
anymore.  And  in  this  recital  of  woe,  I have  not  even  touched  on  the  upheaval  o 
our  young  people,  nor  have  we  mentioned  Mr,  Agnew  and  his  rhetoric^  and  we  have 
n o t 1 on  the  inteirnational  community  and  its  silen־^^^”~lferoic  utteranc״ 
vis-a-vis  theij  hos’tages  in  the  Jordanian  desert,  the  missj^e  build-up  at  Suez, 
or  the  literal  s of  millions  while  we  d'ilar  our  surplus  wheat  and  corn 


ii. 


....  M 

into  the  sea.  When  I day,  then,  that  it  has  been  a ilfiffgaaf !»j.  year  it  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  first  great  understatement  of  the  new  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  a time  for  stock-taking;  we  have  entered  the  New  ^ear  of 
5731  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  view  the  balJance  sheet,  to  assess  the  cred- 
its  and  debits,  and  to  attempt  to  build  a better  society  in  terras  of  the  futiure, 
^ may  not  be  of*׳^uch  comfort  to  anyon^^,>ut  there  is  very  littji^-^hpt  can  yet 
be  oYftop^  of  our  pile  of^.wtS'eTit  must  ^et  bet  teji<׳irthardly  can  get  wor; 

And  so,  as  we  evaluate  the  situation  ‘*יי  ! ! rTwwJfcjx  at  the  start  of  the 

New  Year  v©  try  to  find  some  answers  for  it  has  been  sadd  hhat  where  there  are 
no  answers  men  will  fill  the  vacuum  of  the  unkno^vn  with  fear^- and ^ with  fear  we 
are  already  sufficiently  sated,  ־^ut  what  kind  of  answers  t'jm  c :m  safely 
embrace?  I speak  from  the  depth  of  experience  which  comes  from  attending  innu- 
raerable  dinjier  parties,  from  holding  uncountable  cocktail  glasses,  from  sharing 

multitudes  of  coffee  cups  with  friends,  relatives,  neighbors,  members  once- 

A CM-» 

a-year- acquaintances,  a51d■  I krmw  that  ^ne  sMaäagaazi- which  surfaces  at  these  gather 

^ '1^  cf  * - 

ings  time  and  again  is  lesszapssara»  which  gains  fervor  wfcth  each  r  ־־‘ ־j  m nth  of 


a-year- acquaintances,  a51d■  I krmw  that  ^ne  sMsJagaazif^which  surfaces  at  these  gather 

'1^  cf  * - 

ings  time  and  again  is  lesszajissara»  which  gains  fervor  wfcth  each  r  ־־‘ ־j  m nth  of 

local  or  national  and  even  international  turmoil  and  frustration,  Th^ answer 
is:  emigration!  People  want  to  pack  up  their  bags  and  baggage,  gather  vip  their 
children  and  get  out  of  this  country  a>  qtiickly  as  possible.  Where  ■^11  we  go? 

he  older  ones,  of  course,  to  Europe  where  they  know  the  background  and  heritag 
intimately  and  where  in  large  measure  they׳  speak  the  l.^nga^ge.  Others,  the  youn 
er  ones,  look  with  yearning  to  Australia,  to  ^'^ew  Zealand,  even  to  the  ^outh  Pa- 
cific  Islsinds  hoping  to  build  an  existence  there  since  ijfe  all  dpeak  I 1 1?^^  1 1־w'111^  * 


cific  Islsinds  hoping  to  build  an  existence  there  since  ^ all  dpeak  | * 

lajiiUii  ׳«tr״.  In  the  overwhelming  sense  of  fiMstration , however,  they  forget  that 
it  is  Europe  specifically  from  which  we  have  but  recently  come^d  that  the 
problems  of  urb^n  life  and  internal  upheavalj(<׳  and  rightist  sentiments  will  also 
reach  the  outlying^as  yet  imderpopulated  regions,  and  if  not  in  five  years  or 
in  ten,  then  in  the  prime  of  life  as  far  as  our  children  are  concerned.  Shall 
we  escape  so  that  they בטיי ס  suffer?  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  are  leaving 


for  Israel  and  as  a Jew,  from  the  narrow,  parochialjpoint  of  view  I aan  well 


sympathize  with  their  assessment  of  the  situation.  In  all  honesty. 


iii 


an  pתGiתnftv-,  If  I w<rc־־־äHy1rh1L1) bt14, 

V ו lnÄf  9 

wI1üA--J--=sgg=>  lA'^'fOuld  seriously  consider  emigrating  to  Israel  1C׳i  Tiujil  x ■nrHf— 

«A/^  -  ׳׳ • ׳ ■ ־ ־׳ ■ ן■  ■-  r-״־  . - 

umil^ 


■amo» 


*»-j  w «JULxu  sci  j.  wuia  j.y  uuiiöx  (leJ. 

fLry» (1 ' ד^U׳^J^■ 

EThaps  «0;]1יו  o ITlel-g — tu’  Uu  "L'lTC 5 ד 


But,,  upon  more  mature  rtflection,  even  to  emigrate  to  Israel  is  not  an  ansi 

er;  it  would  merely  mt  an-.-fea  avoid  the  issues  of  conflict  rather  than  try  to 

deal  with  them.  At  this  start  of  the  New  Year,  I can  not  help  but  think  back 

some  32  years  when  as  a youngsj^er  I was  brought  to  these  shores.  At  that  time, 

if  I recall  correctly,  we  were  absolut  4 delighted  that  we  could  come  here,  we 

welcomed  the  safe  haven  of  these  shores  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  to 

us  all  a symbol  of  renewal,  of  a new  life,  of  the  Jew  reborn  in  a very  literal 

as  well  as  figurative  sense.  I know  it  is  not  very  sophisticated  to  be  patriot 

ic  in  our  time  but  I think  it  needs  to|be  said,  and  emp|(|azised,  that  we  Jews  owe 

W2.i1 

America  a degree  of  loyalty  and  that  it  is  a dicgua^e  to  even  think  of  forsakin, 

1 1 Fit  ■I  «ז■  at  the  first  signs  of  diffici  Ity  and  national  frustration;  Certainly 

we  are  beset  by  problems,  no  one  blind  to  the  almost  unsolWable  complexities 

of  our  time,  and  we  will  not  be  as  partisan  as  Mr.  Agnew  who  solves  everything 

by  blaming  every  nuance  of  trouble  on  the  Democrats,  but  it  must  fee  born  in 
I j־u.׳w 

mind  that  l|^s  covintry  took  us  in  when  need  was  greatest‘,  shall  we  ßrsake  he 

I 3r 

now  in  the  hour  of  difficulty?  I,  for  one,  will  not so  do  not  recall 

׳ — r•  A f 

this  outcry  and  tearing  of  ha^  and  beating  of  breasts  when  the^market  was  high, 
when  the  coloreds  were  in  their  place  and  when  we  still  had  kids  who  went  to 
school  to  learn  and  did  so  without  i sisting  that  their  teachers  up  to  dat 

Then  there  was  no  talk  of  leaving,  now  there  is;  I suggest  that  we ffeend  part  of 


־ but  in  planning 

ere  is  a 


the  ndw  year  not  on  how  best  to  get  away  from 

to  make  1־&כ  a better  so^ciety  in  which  to  live. 


'ן^,  emigration  is  one  answer  to  the  trials  of  our  day  and  age^;  '^be 
second  answer!  law  euid  order.  After  all,  and  I agree,  one  can't  have  buildings 
being  bombed,  teachers  and  students  being  killed,  policemen  being  sniped  at, 
court  rooms  being  invaded  and  judges  being  held  at  gunpoint.  And  that  is  why 
I tojuu  you  will  not  mind  my  quoting  some  of  you  who  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
this  matter^  by  saying:  the  govenament  must  put  a stop  to  this,  H e s e 1■!  1■  y! \rr-J\1 


^ cure-all  for  aKe=־W- our  Ills,  Just  ^e  a few  of 


these  radicals,  put  them  up  against  the  wall  and  shoot  them;  «äfhe  rest  will 
quickly  learn  their  lesson,  and  peace  will  return  ^tj^  the  land.  Whenever  I hear 

this  type  of  sentiment  exp#,r־s־ed  ■'nrn-e-r  M.e  u.  vr.r,;ati״n,  T 

— , ■!^v.  Ml  innViVH — iiT  Llj  i U "0 V iiutt'u« I a1 1 How  any 


civilized  person  can  hope  to  solve  the  ills  of  our  society  by  advocating  the 
Shooting  of  kids  or  young  adults  is  simply  beyond  my  comprehension.  Have  we  not 
yet  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  whereas  today  ״e  pu^  Slacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
wall,  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  Jewl  How  ironic  it  is  that  the  Black 
Panthers  whos־  second  word  also  is  ״up  against  the  wall״  a«/ the  members  of  the 
Jewish  Defense  League  who  also  seek  to  counter  violence  with  violence,  and  we 
״ho  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  bigot  are  all  advocating  the  same  answe, 
the  same  solution, to  the  ills  which  beset  us  in  our  t,  e.  This  kind  of  Justice 
lead  to  repression,  to  denials  of  basic  human  rights,  to  an  indiscriminate  attacl 
on  all  those  whom  we  ik, a,1;n i ■י-■■.*  accuse  of  being  different!  I nn  the 

patt^t^lmilar  selective  processes  ending  in  concentration  camps,  cattle  cars 


and  brick  ovo,s.  *ws,  U dieaa  u^  .car  au.  ..  ^ 

Perhaps  wo  ought  to  look  'S  our  tradition  for  a solution  to  the 

problem  at  hand;  of  course,  we  need  law  and  we  need  order  and  we  need  reward  and 
we  need  punishment  for  in  U4«-״״Tr  1.10 י.^  lawlessness  simply  can  not  be  0110י 

ed  to  continue  unchecked  as  heretofore.  But,  at  thefame  time,  while  in  Jewish 
Law  we  insist  on  enforcing  the  various  rules,  regulations  and  ordi״anץ־^^  we  • 


mercy,  compassion,  understanding,  feeling  and  reason. ן Whjn  some 


Law  we  insis 


of  our  members  want  to  put  young,  militant  blacks  up  against  i(e  wall,  I urge 

.L  oarticipation  in  the  struggle  m equal  riehts 

them  to  4Ttrt־n1r  hnnlr  mi  T.n  ־cnexx  p i J 1 ״ 


■ÜXU  t hey  'Lv 


Most  of  us  helpe<' 


which  colored  people  had  coming  to  them 

ai«  human  beings '.llvAng  on-l.l]H  fauc  of  this-wi 


big  ya™  and  some  of  us  did  not  even  pay  llpservice,  ״e  ^ to  forget  that  our 
neighbora  have  been  disenfranchised  for  over  300  years  av^T^^fn  they  turned 
t<iviolence  did  anyone  listen  and  did  they  begin  to  get  results.  Those  are  the 
fits  and  not  Just  their  revolutionary  rhet«A<‘c.  ¥e  piously  deplore  their  mill- 


. ! ו ♦ 


V 


^ancy  and  we  are  right  but  they  ^eplore  oixr  lack  of  elemental  human  concern  sind 
they  are  rishJ21  Of ־־-״° ־■  pleasant  spectacle  to  have  Young  , 

Lores  take  over  a hospital  and  interfere  in  the  running  of  one  or  several  de- 
partment s but,  at  the  same  tine,  these  young  men  ^Iso  spend  part  of  their 
time  giving  a well  balanced  breakf  st  to  poverty-stricken  pre-school  childrenff 


and  few  would  argue  with  the  necessity^of  this  effort.  Again,  we  may  feel  t!1J1t 
actions  of  some  of  these  community  groups״^  ill- conceived  but  «e  can  nOt  help 


, I,  rii  ■ they  take  up  admitting  procddures  and  so- 

but  respect  them  when  **^* י '*■י . / *- 

cial  services  and  family  welfare  problems  because  ' ^ 1■־ ’ !,-״  a^e  treated  e 

differently  bן  the  beauracrcy  1.  ■ 11  1-וי1ו  ■ at  Lincoln  Hospital,  at  “orrisa- 

nia,  at  Knickerbocker  or  Coney  Island  thaנ^  the  type  of  reception  we  receive  wh< 
we  ch״d^  into  Harkness,  Lo»ox  Hill,  Kllnsensteln^  Doctors  Hospital.  True,  it 
is  part  of  ou!V׳^^dition  that  the  elements  of  D־  observed  with  all  of 

the  ramifications  but,  at  the  same  time,  tlwft  we/^lcnow  the  feelings  of  others, 
have  understanding  of  their  needs,  have^  compassion  for  their  yearnings  and  with 

sensitivity  try  to  deal  with  their  pen/up  'י״י'" 

familiar  words  such  as  Mlshpat,  or  or  but  also  Mitzvoh,  rachamim 

and  "!נ.!  and  all  are  Interrelated,  all  are  needed  to  W‘• ז׳ ™ יי' ■ •י י  see  *he  v^e 

of  the  human  being,  all  are  desirous  if  we  are  to  make  of  this  aktter/«^. 

There  is  a story,  my  friends,  I do  not  know  whether  true  or  apocryphal. 
Which  tells  of  a group  of  scientists  who  for  years  were  trying  to  develop  a 

stlngless  bee.  The  point  was  that  the  bee  should  give  more  honey  a^.d  eliminate 

מ 1 ־ » blit  — fiL V-I H T י ^ . quite  im- 


the  danger  of^tting  stung.  What  a wonderful  idea  but,  ״h.,  We  ו,..,  quite  Im- 

possible.  The  »»oral  of  the  story  a^^s  also  to  us ״ ^ ־f  -״/^ty 

we  are  Interested  in  a stlngless  bee.^there  is  no  such  If  we  want  to 

create,  to  build,  to  fashion,  to  liberate,  to  find  our  way  in  this  terribly 
difficult  and  often  frustrating  world  of  ours,  we  must  "יי’’ * יי 

we  must  be  reconciled  to  the  dangers,  we  -mast  know  that  we^wi.1 1 get  stung'.  It 
appears  quite  obvious  to  me,  especially  w|(cn  we  view  thos«.  40־  want  to  solve  it 
all  either  by  escaping  or  by  shooting,  that  neither  we  nor  h^ey  are  stlngless 


Vi 


and  that  realization  alone  provides  \1s  with  a mde  awakening.  As  we  enter, 


then,  the  New  Yeair  of  5731»  and  we  feel  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  oppressive 
year,  let  us  hope  to  build  for  «r  better  piM־  learn  a baste  lesson: 


not  just^they  are  at  fault  for  all  the  ills  \>i1ich  plague  us,  we  too  are  guilty. 


How  then  can  we  hope  to  survive  in  this  world?  By  reforming  ourselves,  by 

pledging  to  our  own  persons  a new  way  of  life,  by  sharing  with  all  others  the 

. \ of  Nosh  HaShono  implies.  May  iJle  be  inscribed  in  the 

"  ׳ ״€  jl« 


ץי  f ״ i ־ tr-v  י - J- 

Book  of  Life/,  not  jujft  we  and  our  families,  not  just  the  household  of  ־^srael. 


but  oiar  neighbors,  our  country,  all  those  who  yearn  and  dream  along  with 

ßs  we  do  our  part  may^milit  anixy)  gain  us  a new  heart  and  a nev/  spirit 


us 


JO  that  5731  will  <Auly  prove  to  be  a soijrce  of  blessing  to  us  all. 


Amen, 
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den  — aber  nur  bit  zu  einem  ge- 
wissen  Punkt.  Die  Antworten 
sind  kurz  und  pointiert,  aber 
nicht  undiplomatisch.  Besonders 
meisterhaft  sind  sie.  wenn  man 
ihn  über  delikate  Angelegenhei- 
ten  befragt,  wie  beispielswei.se 
Anierikas  Beziehungen  zu  einem 
bestinimten  Lande  Kissinger 
mag  mit  der  IniTen-  oder  Aussen- 
Politik  einer  verbündeten  Regie- 
rung  nicht  einverstanden  sein, 
aber  die  Kritik,  wenn  man  sie  so 
nennen  kann,  ist  immer  still- 
schweigend,  niemals  in  Worten 
ausgedrückt.  Und  manchmal  ist 
seine  Reaktion  ein  solches  Bra- 
vourstück,  dass  der  Frager 
glaubt,  wirklich  eine  Antwort  be- 
kommen  zu  haben,  aber  nach 
dem  Durchle.'en  seiner  Notizen 
entdeckt,  dass  er  nicht  klüger  i.st 
als  zuvor. 

Man  bekommt  auch  den  Ein- 
druck  — und  es  ist  mehr  als  ein 
Eindruck  — dass  Henry  Kissin- 
ger  neben  dem  Präsidenten  der 
wichtigste  Mann  im  Weis.sen 
Haus  ist,  dass  er,  vor  allem  in 
aussenpolitischen  Dingen,  eine 
starke  Stütze  für  Nixon  ist. 

Wie  stark  ist  seine  Wirkung? 
Die  Antwort  darauf  hängt  davon 
ab,  wie  wirksam  Amerikas  Aus- 
senpolitik  ist.  Und  das  lässt  sich 
im  Augenblick  schwer  sagen.  Die 
Geschichte  wird  die  Antwort  ge- 
ben  müssen,  ebenso  wie  sie  das 
endgültige  Urteil  über  Henry  Kis- 
singer  fällen  muss.  Er  wird  auf 
keinen  Fall  eine  jener  Nullen 
sein,  die  au.s  den  Seiten  der  Ge- 
schichte  verschwinden,  wenn  ein 
Präsident  abtritt.  In  der  Tat  mag 
sein  Einflu.ss  auf  die  Geschichte 
Amerikas  länger  dauern  als  der 
des  Präsidenten,  obwohl  Kissin- 
ger  heute  weitgehend  im  Schat- 
ten  der  Anonymität  steht. 


Ein  grosser  Katholik  über  Israel 


Kardinal  Richard  Cushing  in  einer  Ansprache  in  der  Synagoge  Mishkan  Tefila  in  Newton,  Mass 

Wir  alle  hoffen  und  beten  um  einen  Juden  die  KrfUlIung  der  Prophezeiung,  der! 
mellen  und  dauernden  ?"rieden  zwi.schen  . Rückkehr  in  das  Gelobte  !.and,  die  V'erwirkli- 
ael  und  seinen  arabischen  Nachbarn,  und  chung:  des  göttlichen  Bundes,  die  Antwort  auf  jm  s  . ׳ 

״ sollten  nicht  zula.ssen,  das.s  d1e.se  schwie-  . ....  '><. 

en  Tage  unseren  Fortschritt  zum  Ver-  die  Gebete  von  Generationen  des  Au.sei  wähl- 

minis  verlangsamen.  Ich  glaube,  da.ss  es  tfn  Volkes.  Wenn  man  e.s  m die.sem  Fichte  ^ 

hr  ist.  dass  viele  Christen  nicht  einmal  die  sieht,  so  wird  vieles,  was  .sonst  verborgen  ist,  1 

t lind  W’eise  begreifen,  in  der  Juden  in  klar,  .so  vieles,  was  unangreifbar  ist,  bekommt  ^ | 'J|B 

? 1 ח'eilen  der  Welt  auf  den  Staat  Israel  seine  volle  Bedeutung.  Natürlich  wird  nur  ein  V 

lauen.  Fr  ist  nicht  nur  ein  Heimatland  für  Teil  der  Juden  in  der  Welt  sich  jenials  in 

Verfolgten  und  Unterdrückten,  er  ist  Israel  ansiedeln,  aber  ein  J'eil  eines  .jeden 

ht  nur  eine  Zufluchtstätte  für  ein  V'^olk,  Juden  gehört  dorthin,  ein  Teil  seines  Herzens  1 ||^|S|||||||LrJ^^ 

IS  die  Welt  misshandelt  hat;  er  ist  für  die  wacht  und  wartet  auf  sein  Schicksal. 


Begegnung  mit  Henry  Kissinger 


es  sich  hier  um  ein  Versehen  han- 
dein  könnte. 

Er  fängt  Fragen  schnell  auf. 
aber  nicht  ohne  zu  überlegen.  Er 
zögert  nicht,  eine  Pause  zu  ma- 
Chen  und  eine  Minute  nachzu- 
denken,  bevor  er  antwortet  — 
nicht  weil  er  nicht  weiss.  was  er 
sagen  will,  sondern  weil  er  sich 
so  ausdrücken  möchte,  dass  er  ai 
keine  diplomatischen  Geheim- 
nisse  enthüllt  und  bl  kein  Mls.s- 
Verständnis  über  die  Bedeutung 
seiner  Worte  aufkommen  lässt. 

Die  Fragen  umfassen  die  ganze 
Welt,  und  seine  Beherrschung  all 
dessen,  was  auf  dieser  unruhigen 
Erdkugel  vor  sich  geht,  ist  ver- 
blüffend.  Südost-Asien,  Mittel- 
europa.  Mittelosten.  Afrika,  La- 
teinamerika  — alles  ist  in  diesem 
Kopf  untergebracht,  und  bereit, 
dem  Frager  übermittelt  zu  wer- 


Henry  A.  Kis.singer  (links)  mit  Präsident  Nixon  und  Dr.  Richard 
V.  Allen  von  der  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace 
in  Stanford,  einem  .As.si.stenten  Ki.ssingers. 

singer  meinte,  als  er  über  die 
‘־Vertreibung"  der  Russen  aus 
dem  Mittelosten  sprach.  Wer  wie 
ich  Kissinger  in  Aktion  erlebt 
trat,  weiss,  dass  er  wenn  er  “ver- 
treiben”  sagt,  auch  "vertreiben" 
meint.  Kissingers  Geist  ist  zu  gut 
trainiert  und  zu  scharf  als  dass 


ten.  aber  ohne  Anführungs- 
striche.  Schnell  bekommt  man 
den  Eindruck,  dass  er  weiss.  was 
er  sagen  will,  und  dass  er  nicht 
ein  einziges  Wort  zurücknehmen 
wird,  nachdem  er  es  gesprochen 
hat.  Nicht  er.  sondern  der  Presse- 
Sekretär  des  Weissen  Hauses  ver- 
suchte  zu  erklären,  was  Dr  Kis- 


Zum  ersten  Male  leitete  ein 
Araber,  der  Vizepräsident  der 
Knesset  Seif  ed  Din  Saoubi.  eine 
Sitzung  des  israelischen  Paria- 
ments.  Saoubi.  der  hebräisch 
sprach,  würdigte  das  Ereignis 
und  erklärte,  er  sei  stolz  darauf, 
dass  ein  Araber  im  jüdi.schen 
Staate  eine  Parlamentssitzung 
leiten  könne.  Dem  israelischen 
Parlament  gehören  insgesamt 
sieben  arabische  Abgeordnete  an, 
die  sich  reibung.slos  in  den  Rah- 
um  i men  des  Haases  einfügen. 

J.K.P. 


Keine  Fahnenflucht! 


Emigranten  müssen  der  amerikanischen  Demokratie 
in  ihrer  Krise  helfen 

Von  CHARLES  R.  A.  HARTIG  ,tungen  und  illustrierten  Blätter 
T v.  - f ״ -, ז.  - in  liberalen  Händen  und  allzu 

Immer  häufiger  hört  man  in  Verleger  riefen  zum 

Bm1grantenkre1.sen  eine  ateende  | Nation aUsozia- 

Kritik  an  den  amerikanischen  , 

Zustanden.  Ks  ware  eigentlich  ausfallen  oder  Abonnenten 

doch  b^er  so  wird  gesagt  ■ ahspringen  können!  Keiner  der 
man  kehre  den  Vereinigt^  Industrie,  im 

Staaten  den  Rucken  und  lebe , Handel,  im  Bankgewerbe  fand 
foitan  behaglich  in  Mexiko,  1 bereit,  die  bestehenden  Anti- 
Spanien.  Italien,  der  Schweiz  , _ ״ ״ 

und  nicht  zuletzt  in  Deutschland 
Dort  sei  das  Leben  besser  und 
billiger,  drüben  gäbe  es  keine 
Rassenkämpfe,  keine  Rausch- 
giftkriminalität.  keine  Korrujv 
tion  und  Mielswucher;  die  Eisen- 
bahn  fahre  pünktlich,  die  Bedie 
nung  sei  gut  und  höflich,  das 
Brot  sei  schmackhaft  und  das 
Bier  wohltemperiert. 

Wie  kurz  ist  doch  das  Ge- 
däclitnis  dieser  Menschen  und 
wie  beschränkt  ihre  Gabe,  hi- 
.>lori.sche  Parallelen  zu  ziehen! 

In  vieler  Beziehung  erinnert  die 
heutige  Lage  in  Amerika  an  die 
Zustände  in  Deutschland  Anfang 
der  dreissiger  Jahre.  Und  wenn 
wir  Opfer  des  Nationalsozialis• 
ma  einmal  ehrlich  mit  uns 
.■ielb.^t  sind,  müssen  wir  zugeben. 
d,u^  wir  und  unsere  Glauben.s- 
und  Ge.sinnung.sgenossen  zu  der 
Entwicklung  nach  1933  beigetra 
gen  haben.  Niemand  konnte  die 
Augen  vor  der  waclisenden  Dro 
hung  der  Extremisten  vcrschlies- 
.'.en.  aber  keine  der  grossen  Zei-  j 
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.ste!;!1.;r  der  denjenigen  Henry 
K1.v-.iM״i  r.-,  übertreffen  wurde 
Mill  d.tri  über  den  Inhalt  der 
MilU'lungen  Kissingers  bericli- 
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I USA  und  Lateinamerika  vergif- 
1 ten  wollen.  Während  sie  bei  der 
[Entführung  Dan  Mltriones  noch 

I »11  1ר<י/0*נר«ז^  f»  11  nf.pfpr» 


'Die  Tupamaros  morden 

■ . . 1__  ij r 


Keine  Fahnenflucht! 

(Fortsetzung  von  Seite  3) 

iiazi-OrganLsationen  gro.sszügig 
-11  unterstützen  und  zu  finanzie- 
rt-n,  die  Ai>eeordneten,  Regie- 
rungsmitglieder  \1nd  Beamten  zu 
״-.•inflüssen.  Und,  halten  wir 
11ri>-  einmal  selbst  den  Spiegel  der 
'Valirheit  vor:  wer  unter  uns  ist 
denn  offen  für  die  deutsche  De- 
mokratie  eingetreten,  wer  hat  die 
Offizieller.  Farben  des  Zweiten 
Reiches  geflaggt  und  sich  zum 
Staat  von  Weimar  bekannt? 

Wir  hatten  eine  gute  Chance, 
einen  Damm  gegen  die  drohende 


len  .sich  seit  der  Morddrohung  | 
auf  seine  Seite.  Bei  den  Razzien,  j 
zu  denen  zum  ersten  Mal  in  der 
uruguayischen  Geschichte  etwa 
10,000  Mann  der  Polizei  und  des 
Heeres  eingesetzt  wurden,  fie- 
len  etwa  20  Tupamaros  den  Ord- 
nungskräften  in  die  Hände,  un- 
ter  ihnen  der  jetzt  47jährige  Raul 
Sendic,  der  als  der  Initiator  der 
Tupamaros  galt  und  seit  1964  im 
Untergrund  lebte.  Er  bestritt 
jetzt,  zu  dem  ‘ polittschen  Komi 
tee”  der  Terroristen  zu  gehören, 
eine  Erklärung,  der  man  Glau- 
ben  schenken  kann,  weil  nach 
seiner  Verhaftung  der  Nordame- 
rikaner  Dr,  Claude  I.  Fly,  der  für 
die  AID  beim  uruguayLschen  Ae 
rarministerium  arbeitet,  entführt 
I und  Mitrione  ermordet  wurde. 


Von  HERMANN  P.  GEBHARDT 

MONTEVIDEO.  — Die  Enmor 
dung  des  nordamenkantschen 
AID-Funktionärs  Dan  A.  Mitrione 
hat  zu  einer  weltweiten  Erre■ 
gung  geführt,  aber  die  Beweg 
gründe,  die  den  uruguayischen 
Präsidenten  Pacheco  Areco  zu 
seiner  Weigerung.  Mitrione  und 
den  an  denuselben  Tage  entführ 
ten  brasilianischen  Konsul  Aloy- 
sio  Moraes  Dias  Gomide  gegen 
die  etwa  160  verurteilten  oder 
verhafteten  Terroristen  zu  tau- 
sehen,  blieben  ebenso  unklar  wie 
die  Ziele,  die  die  Tupamaros  zu 
der  Auslese  ihrer  Opfer  geführt 
haben. 

Das  uruguayische  Aussenmini- 
sterium  schlug  eine  Änderung 
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Minderheit  zu  verweisen.  Viel- 
leicht  wäre  es  nicht  geglückt., 
aber  wir  hätten  es  versuchen  ן 
müssen.  Und  so  haben  wir  die  ן. 
Chance  verpasst,  uns,  unserem 
Lande  und  Millionen  von  Men- 
sehen  das  Grauen  der  Katastro- 
phe  zu  ersparen. 

Sollten  wir  nicht  aus  dieser  Er- 
f ah  rung  lernen? 

Sicherlich  gibt  es  viel  an  Ame-  ; 
rika  auszusetzen,  an  der  Innen-  | 
und  Aussenpolitik,  an  der  Wirt-  ; 
ichaft,  am  Heereswesen,  an  den  ן 
Ve1־waltungen  der  Staaten  und  ן 
Städte,  an  der  Polizei  und  unse- 
ren  GericJiten.  Und  als  freie  Bür- 1 
ger  eines  freien  Landes  haben  i 
wir  das  Recht,  in  Wort  und  j 
Schrift  unsere  Regierung  zu  kri- 1 
!.isieren  und  unsere  MLssbilligung 
)cundzutun.  ! 

Aber  unsere  Kritik  mu.ss  ge- 1 
recht  und  konstruktiv  sein,  und  ’ 
wir  müssen  bereit  sein,  selbst  ■ 
zur  Verbesserung  der  Zustände  ! 
l izutragen. 

Niemals  dürfen  wir  verge.ssen. 
da.ss  dieses  Land  uns  aulgenom- 
-Tcn  hat,  als  die  Heimat  uns  ver- 
.-  tiess,  dass  wir  hier  die  Möglich- 
keit  fanden,  ein  neues  Leben  auf- 
v'.ibauen,  uns  eine  Existenz  und 
r.ne  geachtete  Stellung  in  der 
Gesellschaft  zu  .schaffen.  Diesem 
neuen  Vaterland  schulden  wir 
unsere  Hingabe. 

Es  ist  ein  Leichtes,  die  Fahne 
flattern  zu  lassen  und  die  Hymne 
zu  singen,  wenn  alles  gut  geht. 
Aber  in  schwierigen  Zeiten,  w׳ie 
wir  sie  jetzt  durchleben,  müssen 
wir  zu  unserem  Lande  stehen, 
müssen  wir  für  Gesetz  und  Ord- 
nung.  für  Recht  und  Freiheit  und 
für  ein  wirklich  demokratisches 
Amerika  einstehen. 

Jetzt  dürfen  wir  uns  nicht 
drücken,  oder  gar  ausrücken; 
jetzt  müssen  wir  unsere  Bürger- 
pfliciit  tun  und  uns  würdig  er- 


' rat^n  ujn  d0n  “ brain tru.st  c16r 
Tupamaros,  den  man  unter  füh- 
i renden  Akademikern  des  Landes 
I vermutet,  und  über  die  Ziele 
1 ihrer  letzten  Aktionen.  Sie  ha- 
!ben  bei  den  Entführungen  der 
1 Nordamerikaner  wohl  auf  die 
' weitverbreitete  Antiyankee-Stim- 
der  Bevölkerung  gesetzt, 


brasilianische  Zeitungen  nicht 
ins  Land). 

Es  ist  bezeichnend,  dass  59  Fa- 
milienangehörige  brasilianischer 
Botschaftsmitglieder  am  Mord- 
tage  aus  Montevideo  nach  Rio 
zurückgeflogen  sind.  Auch  hat 
Brasilien  — unter  Hinweis  auf 
die  Entführung  des  Konsuls  — j 
die  Tagung  der  Aussenmini.ster  I 
der  "Rio  de  la  Plata-Staaten־־  ge- 
.sprengt,  die  für  diese  Woche  in 
I .Asuncion  anberaumt  war. 

I Die  Berichte  über  bra.silia- 
1 nische  Truppenkonzentrationen 
j ,an  der  uruguayischen  Grenze 
sind  freilich  ebenso  fragwürdig 
1 wie  die  Gerüchte,  nach  denen 
i Bra-silien  die  Verlegung  des  Sit- 
! zes  der  "Lateinamerikanischen 
1 PTeihandelszonen-V  e r e inigung" 

I aus  Montevideo  verlangen  würde. 

I Aber  die  Terroristen  liabcn  mit 
der  Entführung  des  Kon.siils  je- 
denfalls  erreicht,  die  Beziehun- 
I gen  zwischen  Brasilien  und  Uru- 
guay  dem  Bruch  zu  nähern  und 
.so  die  geplante  Koordinierung 
der  Guerillabekämpfung  zwi- 
sehen  diesen  Staaten  und  Argen- 
I tinien  zu  torpedieren. 


ABC 


mung  in  - 
die  aber  bei  dem  grausamen  Ver- 
brechen  in  ihr  Gegenteil  umzu- 
schlagen  scheint.  'Die  höheren 
Schulen  fielen  aus.  um  Demon- 
strationen  fanatischer  Gymna- 
.siasten  für  oder  gegen  die  Tupa- 
maros  zu  vermeiden. 

Es  liegt  nahe,  dass  die  Terrori- 
Isten  die  Beziehungen  zwischen 


Julius  Buchwald 
gestorben 

Julius  Buchwald  war  ein  Mann 
vieler  Begabungen  und  Talente. 
Er  komponierte,  er  malle,  er  war 
Blumenarrangeur  und  Plhlate- 
list.  Bekannt  wurde  er  als  Her- 
steiler  von  Schachproblemen,  von 
denen  er  mehr  als  3,000,  darunter 
preisgekrönte,  in  vielen  Zeitun- 
gen  und  Fachzeitschriften  veröf- 
fentlichte.  Er  lernte  das  Schach- 
.spiel  im  Alter  von  acht  Jahren 
und  veröffentlichte  sein  erstes 
Problem  als  er  16  Jahre  alt  war. 

Julius  Buchwald  verliess  seinen 
Geburtsort  Wien  als  Hitler  ein- 
i marsclxierte  und  kam  vor  25  Jah- 
ren  über  England  nach  den  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten.  Der  61  Jahre 
alt  Gewordene  wurde  als  Prej.s- 
rieh  ter  bei  Schachtournieren 
hochgeschätet.  M.J. 


weisen,  echte  Amerikaner  zu 
sein. 

V as  sollen  wir  tun? 

Je  nach  unserem  Alter,  unse- 
rem  Beruf,  unserem  Einkommen 
und  Vermögen,  unserem  Können 
und  Talent  müssen  wir  an  den 
bestehenden  Organisationen  mit- 
arbeiten,  die  es  sich  zur  Aufgabe 
gemacht  haben.  vorhandene 
Misstände  zu  beseitigen,  bessere 
Lebensbedingungen  für  die  unbe- 
mitteltc  Bevölkerung  zu  schaffen 
und  das  Übel  der  Rauschgiftvor- 
brechen  an  der  Wurzel  auszurot- 
ten,  und  sic  mit  eigenen  und  ge- 
, worbenen  Spenden  unterstützen. 
' Bei  den  Wahlen  müssen  wir  die 
Kandidaten  unterstützen,  die  für 
Gesetz  und  Ordnung,  gegen  den 
links  und 


I Präsidenten,  sein  Kabinett,  un- 
!sei-e  Senatoren  und  Kongress- , 

; manner,  unseren  Gouverneur,  die  ] 
' Staatssenatoren  und  Assembly- ! 
i Mitglieder,  den  Bürgermeister  j 
1 und  die  Leiter  der  Stadlverwal- ; 
I tungen,  und  ihnen  unsere  Billi-  ! 
: gung  oder  MLssbilligung  über  ihr  j 
! Verhalten,  ihre  Politik,  ihre  An- 
sprachen  und  Gesetze.svorlagen 
ausdrücken. 

Wir  niü.ssen  die  Rundfunk-  und 
Fevnsehstationen  drängen,  Ge- 
1 waltlätigkeiten  und  Verbrechen 
i aus  ihren  Sendungen  zu  beseiti- 
gen  und  Programme  zu  senden. 

, welche  die  Hörer  und  Zuschauer 
; konstruktiv  beeinflussen, 
i Die  Kräfte  der  Reaktion,  der 
! Zersetzung  und  des  Umsturzes 
! arbeiten  mit  lärmenden  Demon- 
1 strationen.  mit  Wurfgcscho.ssen. 

׳ Messern,  Revolvern  und  Brand- 
bomben.  Bekämpfen  wir  sie  mit 
i weniger  Geräusch  und  Gewalt, 
aber  mit  Wort  und  Feder  des 
freien  Bürgers  und  streiten  wir 
' für  ein  besseres,  wirklich  demo- 
, Wi-nti.schcs  Amerika.  Wir  dürfen 


Hugo  Hecht 


Am  16.  August  starb  in  Lake 
Piacid,  Hugo  Hecht,  ein  Mann, 
der  eine  führende  Persönlichkeit 
in  jüdischen  Organisationen  war. 
In  .seiner  Heimatstadt  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  war  er  Mitglied  des  Ge- 
meindevorstandes  und  in  New 
York  gehörte  er  zu  den  Milbe- 
gründern  des  amerikanischen 
Zweigs  des  Sportklubs  Maccabi. 
Auch  in  dieser  Organisation  be- 
kleidete  er  leitende  Funktionen. 
Das  Wohl  und  w'ehe  .seiner  jü- 
duschen  Mitbürger  lag  ihm  .sehr 
am  Herzen,  was  seine  .Arbeit  im 


Extremismus  von 
rechts  und  gegen  die  Korruption 
in  der  Verwaltung  eintreten.  und 
bei  ihren  Wahlkampagnen  mit- 
helfen. 

Wir  mü-ssen  an  un.sere  gewähl- 


wohin  er  1934  aus  seinem  Ge- 
burtsort  Wien  kam.  Professor 
Kunz  war  eine  Autorität  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  internationalen 
Rechts  und  gehörte  nach  dem  Er- 
.sten  Weltkrieg  zu  den  Grün- 
dungsmitgliedern  der  östcrreichi- 
.sclien  Völkerbundliga.  Seinem 
Einflmss  war  es  zu  verdanken. 
da,ss  diese  Organisation  1923  der 
Gründung  einer  eigenen  jüdi- 
.sehen  Völkerbundliga  zustimmte 
und  damit  die  Voraussetzung  für 
deren  Zulassung  in  die  interna- 
tionale  Union  der  Völkerbundli- 
|gen  schuf.  Die  jüdische  Völker 
bundliga  in  Österreich,  der  .später 
eine  tschechoslowakLsche  und 
1 bulgarische  folgten,  war  die  erste 
!jüdische  Vertretung  auf  interna- 
1 tionalem  Gebiete.  O.K. 
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f Fish  or  Mr.  Perry.  We'll  even  send  a hotel  car 
to  pick  you  up  if  you  wish, 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  RESERVATIONS: 

. nCUl  P A Mil  V’C  ^'O^EL  PHONE  (201)  775-3500 
דובו־ון  rAmin  3 nyc  direct  line  227-6158 
A<;RIJRY  , 962-401« 


62-23  Metropolitan  .A»en«e 
,Middle  Village.  N.  Y.  !!:־.י/•» 
Empire  (l-ISO«  - 201א 
Hersteller  von 
STAN7, WERKZEUGEN 
K<‘ine  WerkzeugbiTcihiuint  l>«-i 
ivu.sfiihi'ung  grtissci  er  •■gt■ 


— Justin  Yollweiler 

RELIABLE  USED  CARS 

NOW  WITH 

W & K AUTO  SALES,  Inc. 

265  East  Merriek  Road 

Tel.  liltl  5tl-a<35 


LERNEN  SIE  ENGLISCH  DIESEN  HERBST 
IN  DER  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

11  Wochen  lajige  Tages-  und  Atbendkuree 
iiüt  intensiven  und  !1jnfa.s.vendeTj 
Unterrielit  in; 

Grammatik  — Konversation  — Aussprach« 
t,rsen  — Aufsät/«  — Sprach- Seminar 

Die  Universität  erkennt  Studentenvisen  an 
und  gibt  Veteranen  Vergünstigungen. 

Anmeldungeii  \< 31 1ןזי.  August  bis  19.  September 
Beginn  der  Kurse  am  15.  September. 

Wir  weirdeit  Ihn«!  gerne  behilflich  sein, 
wenn  Sie  weitere  Infonnationen  benötigen 
Bitte  telefoni«-en  Sie  — 5983931־ 
oder  scflireiiien  Sie: 

THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 

New  Y01־k  Unive1Tiit.y 
1 Wa.shington  S<1u<u־e  N0i־tt1 

w» WT  V 


V»ll«y  Stroam,  N.Y 


Resort  hotels  and  travel 
agents  offer  many  excel- 
lent  vacation  suggestions 
in  "Aufbau". 


“VACSTI03 

SUC6ESTI0NS 

Pages  16-21 


Der  "Aufbau"  wird  in  allen 
fünf  Erdteilen  gelesen.  Er  hält 
daher  den  Kontakt  mit  Ihren 
Freunden  in  aller  Weit  aufrecht. 
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X and  then  since  it  so  frequently  printed  in  Hebrew 
or  Yiddish,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  longer 
landerstood  even  in  ths  cheapening  context 

3 yet,  in  our  trad,  one  c|uld  not  approach,  one  did 
not  come  to,  holydays  without  truly  believing  that 
we  were  to  be  inscribed  in  Bk  of  Life;  it  was  not 
empty  phrase  or  quick,  painless  way  of  greeting 
at  ths  season  but  something  which  embraced  all  of 
ovir  existence  as  Jews,  men,  human  beings» 

C MOOD 

1 th^  btHs—eiie.  example  but  there  are/others,  ^f__cpu^ 

2 we  tend  to  look  for  and  do  that  which  is 

US  personally;  which  meeins  that  what 
is  more  difficult,  more  demanding  of  us  at 
ths  season  of  yr  is  rejected  or  neglected 

3 for  example  tlEe  bl0A,»Vf  Sh  becom^  object  of  spe- 
culati^j»i׳''now  well  blo^m  instead  of  call  to  repen 
or3  ^:fä^JLipg  forgotten  bee,  health  is  more  import, 

■"TorgettirTg  that  a little  headache  or  weakness  or 
(ji2׳ziness  is  not  a major  catastrophe  especially 
when  seen  in  contrast  to  what  many  of  our  people 
have  suffered  fr  thr  Jud  over  centiries  past, 

4 1 nV- ' the  very  idea  of  10  days  of  Penitence  is 
forgotten  as  we  enjoy  "business  as  usual",  having 
spent  time  at  resort  for  "long  weekend"  instead 
of  in  Syn  and  worrying  more  about  menu,  dinner  in 
vitati ons  & family  seating  plans  than  contrition, 
self-examination,  turning  of  heart  to  ways  of  Od, 

CONCLUSION 

A JUDAISM 

1 all  of  this  then  is  not  oaly  destructive  in  pers- 
oual^erms  bt  also  vis-a-vis  Judaism 

2 we  can  not  survive  as  a people,  as  a faith,  as  a 

Way  of  lif^e  if  each  Jew  chooses  that  which  appeal 
primarily  to  hlm_,  and  to  him  alone>  . 

3 there  is  more  to  life  than  that  which  pleases  us, 
as  we  must  recognize  in  terms  of  newspaper  analog 
also:  a^  of  life  is  there,  for  better  or  worse, 
in  a totality  of  involvement. ’ aüpd  We  c^  not  read^ 
entertain  to  exclus  of  obit,  sports  without  front, 
social  engagements  without  seriousness  of  editorl 

4 similar  standal?d  applies  to  Judaism:  must  know  of 

Bk  of  life,  must  boirf  to  meaning  of  day,  must  see 
the  white  gowns  & know  P^y  heed 

to  Call  of  Shofiar,  must4^׳fi^  to  depth  of  prayers; 
must  be  faithful  to  concept  that  on  these  days 
our  fate  hangs  in  balance,  we  are  weighi^ed  on 
saale  of  merit  and  our  is  decided  fr  gd  or 


EREV  ROSH  HASHONO:  5731 

INTRO 

A GENERAL 

1 every  AM  have  NY  TIMES  del  to  my  door 

2 share  with  some  of ג ו  feeling  we  have  often  discus׳ 
in  private:  afraid  to  open  to  headlines  or  rd  mess 
age  of  news  reports 

3 world  in  a terrible  state 

B SPECIFIC 

1 of  course,  we  each  look  for  that  which  is  of  most 
meaning  to  us;  every  person  his  own  partic  interst 

2 the  kids  look  at  sports  page;  the  business  man  in 
almost  a reflex  action  turns  to  X|a!!xi*  stock  markt 

the  ladies  perhaps  to  society  page 

3 others:  entertainment  section,  editorial 

page  and  the  ^derly  to  the  Obituary  page 

4 in  short  welread  in  the  daily  newspaper  precisely 
that  which  we  want  to  see  or  be  familiar  with;  4^*' 

1_  I II I,  I i 111  I  ו־ד ן  li  some  do  not  even  read  entire  pap 

er.tsT  only  thaj^i^h  is  of  concgi:^;^  th^ 

5 as  such,  see  in^daily  paper  an  dr  in  doil'i^^IIfe 
reflects  what  we  want  to  see  ;.׳•our  scope  limited. 

C HOLYDAY 

1 many  of  us  treat  occasion  such  as  this  in  same  v^זay 
as  selective  read,  processs  assoc  wth  newspaper: 

in  holyday  occvfSence  just  wha•^we^Jן^ן^e^  see 

2 it  seems  to  me  t4jat  this  1 e^adr  t ״ w uirTTTl ט re 

our  obseryn^ce  of  holyday:  not 

concerns  us,  not  just  what  interests  u_s,  o 

occasion  not  iimited  hut  all־emb  acing,  universal 

BODY 

A FAVORITE  THEMES  : vW' 

1 Shofar,  Bk  of  Life,  family  togethe־ ness , self  exa! 
and  ail  are  important 

2 there  is  the  trad  which  we  recall  from  parents  ho 
and  the  awe  which  surrounded  these  sacred  days,  we 
know  much  it  meant  for  all  to  attend  Syn  together; 
how  even  the  first  fast  for  a 13  yr  old  became  a 
matter  of  great  distinction  for  family  members. 

3 but  the  problem  is  that  more  often  than  not,  we 
embrace  and  cling  to  that  which  is  mere  1 o .H al; ;^^ר. 
and  forget  that  which  is  essential  import  to  ths 
holyday  season. 

B NEW  YE^^ 

1 a gd\‘^ample^(f^rpT7r^L'shono  Tovo^f or  while  this 
was  basic  to  our  observance  of  RH  & YK  in  days 
gone  by,  I strongly  suspect  that  in  our  time  this 
a nhrase  remembered  predominantly  bee.  written  on 
New  Yrs  cards  wff־־tJT3y7  ^’’^om  woo  !Worth  to  DonniooJW 
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®"'׳’il»  life  or  death,  bless  or  curse• 

5 ^ J^e  can  not  isolate  any  asrר«:t  of  ths  holyday  ob- 
servance  and  in  this  knowledge  lies  tA<  seed  to  a 
full  appreciation  and  understand. of  this  dav 
B CONGREGATION 

1 in  the  hope  and  with  the  prayer  that  our  lives  wil3 
be  decided  fr  good,  for  meaning  and  for  blessing  & 
that  in  its  e1i±i£aiy  ovir  life  will  be  linJced  to  th 
Sanctuary  and  all  it  implies 

2 we  of  official  family,  espec  CAInTOR/EIRS  ElDiENBERG 
MR/MRS  SrEIN,  MRS  LEHMAN  & I extend  to  you  and  yrs 
our  very  good  wishes  for  a yr  of  contentment,  heal 
and  peace, 

3 may  the  words  of  tradition  take  on  fulljtndaning  and 
stir  us  to  a deeper  apprec  of  this  season:  May  u b 
inscribed  in  the  Bk  of  Lfe  fr  good 

4 and  may  ths  wish  be  acceped  by  Gd  also  as  a prayer 
in  behalf  of^ll  mankind),  (?]bur  brethren  in  Israel 

amen.  ^ \ 


Heb״  Tab,,  EREV  ROSH  HASHONO,  5731;  Wed  eve.  Sept  30, 

1970 


HOLIDAY  DESIGN ATIBNS:  II;  YOM  HAZIKQRON. 

I  NTRODUCTIDT'I 

A GENERAL  ^ ״ 

1 in  these  two  Sbbs  prior  to  RH  & the  one  follov^ng 

we  want  to  discuss  three  designations  fr  ths  HH  fr 
w#»  believe  in  the,  ancient  axiom  ׳that  enly  as  we 
toow  L t^lyWÄth־  herlt  & trad  of  Judai 

2 it  is  re<>01mjended  that  indiv  comes  toM  season 

^ ^prepared,  in  mind  or  soul  for  ^lis  season 

of  year  not  like  any  other;  it  touches  the  depths 
of  the  heart  and  therefore  has  its  own  sprit  gran(  r 

SPECIFIC  u.  4-  CV,  ^o■rי 

1 last  wk  we  spoke  of  Yom  Teruoh,  relates  to  Shofar 

<&  next  week  will  speak  of  Yom  HaDin,  י 

^4  ■TTI■  1.1.11■  but  ths  week  let  us  spe^  of  Yom  HaZikom 

2 for  if  this  holiday  ^plies  anything  at  all  it  does 
speak  of  the  p^st,  of  what  we  were, and  what  has 
helped  to  shape  us-rfoi/only  then  can  we  face  future 

BODY 

WHEN  WAS  BEGINNING  ^ ^ «v 

1 the  question  which  occurs  at  once  is  how  f^  b^ok 
shall  we  remember?  Does  RH,  as  the  Yom  Hazikoron,  r 
late  just  to  this  past  year  or  to  all  our  lives  or 

to  all  time? 

2 the  lesson  is  very  obvious;  in  n 

back  just  to  the  last  year  of  o^J^iistence  but  the 
trad  points  us  back  much  further 

3 there  is,  to  begin  with,  a conflict  whether  we  be- 
g^n  our  heritage,  historically  and  Calendrxcaiy , 
at  first  day  of  Creation,  on  first  day  of  month  of 

Nissan  or  ÖIX  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 

4 the  discussions  are  endless  and  could  not  be  summar 

ized  here;  suffice  it  to  saY,  ^ of  remenbr^ 

'is  brought  back  to  day  of  Creation  and  not  our  year 

13  GOD 

1 why  does  Yom  Hazikoron  lead  us  back  to  beginning? 
bee  this  is  when  God  entered  picture  of  life  on  earl 
and  without  Gd  we  have  no  reason  for  being,  either 
as  human  beings, or  as  Jews,ui  Hhatevor  orcaturoo  - 

2 we  begin  then  by  remembering  that  Gd  is  part  of  our 
history,  part  of  our  existence,  part  of  our  life  an 
that  without  Him,  from  the  very  beginning,  we  am 

3 this  already  pices  our  remebering  on  RH  on  an  en• 
tirely  different  plane  of  reasoning;  Gd  is  nart  of 
History  not  a lifeless  form  or  nebulous  Being  who 
has  been  invented  by  us  for  our  solaKce  and  pride, 
leather  ^ a force,  fr  good  and  trial,  on  whom  we  re- 
ly  and  with  whom  we  must  cope,  for  better  or  wors^ 


II:  YOM  ]lAZIKORON 

4 We  then  acknowledge  that  ^^e  wl th  us  from  with 

Noah,  thru  Sinai,  with  prophets  and  thru  trad  to  us 
and  while  this  imposea  no  obligation  on  Him,  it  doe 
imply  in  faith  His^Hi^Se^or  11s  & our  love  of  Him 

5 Gd  is  mindful  of  us,  knows  human  heart;  we  in  His 
image  and  to  remember  that,  as  we  prepare  for  RH  & 
YK  to  follow,  does  not  allow  for  id^  thoughts, 

C MAN 

1 but  Yom  Hazikoron,  as  opposed  to  Yom  HaDin,  places 

virtu? 1^ן«■ ^ °־^' ־nn^^ ו , ת  the  central  fore 

^of  the  day  not  onjty  God  but  on  Man  ^nd  that  makes 
all  the  difference 

2 in  short,  man  has  ideals,  standards,  voice,  beliefs 
^d  he  must  mako/.^ese  aspects  of  his  person  felt.^fe 

-^6hat  he  can  dof^JÖiy'  at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
he  stands  before  his  Maker  ajid  makes  his  peace,  I 
pleads  for  himself  in  terms  of  this  year  but  he  ... 
places  himself  in  relation  to  all  time 4׳^ : 

3 man  therefore  does  not  approach  th,e  holyday  occas 

. either  in  blind  fear  or סיד י  n ee-pn  o d U-i  blind  fate-־־־ 

׳'^  }^fe^l^^'^cnows  his  own  strength  as  well  as  wealcnetis  1 

4 the  famous  saying  of  the  tradition  sums  it  up: 'all 

is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  except  the  awe  of  Heaven 
eind  this  man  remembers  and  recalls,  recollects  and 
r^'aliies  at  this  time  of  spiritual  rre-od 4^-  . 

CONCLUSION 

A GENERAL 

1 Gd  at  ths  season  remembers,  forsees,  judges;  He 

knows  our  thoxights  before  we  utter  them;  He  stands 
supreme  1 11 11]  111 ודח ו  ! \iy^  *י 

2 the  difference  in  terms  ol^Yom  Hazikom  is  that 


man  acknowledges  this  and  is  ^^t  discoi-iraged, 
SPECIFIC 

man  is  willLig  to  remember  Ih  o Ud  L i-S 

1i־Tk  to 

man  will  take  hi malte^  his  choice  and 
by  remembering  the/Airorks  of  Gd  in  the  Ge^ieratioj^^s 
now  gone  he  knows  that  there  is  a chance  f ori'ÄS^Sarf 
this  bringswith  it  a message  of  hope  & faith  on 


AMEN . 
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HOLYDAY  DESIGNATIONS ; II J 1 YOM  ]lADTN 
Introduction 
A GENERAL 

II  *׳ 

1 we  are  ths  eve  concerned  teth  Teshuvo:  Repentance  fr 
ths  is  no  ordinary  Sabb  bt  S Shuvo,  S of  ■^^eturn 

2 we  have  concluded  opony.ing  chapts  of  holyday  seasn 
wth  RH  just  past  bt^there  is  still  one  holyd^  de- 
signation  of  which  we  must  speak 

3 by  its  name  and  its  meaning  it  fit ^ perfectly  into 
context  of  these  10  days  of  Penitence  & ths  § Shuvo 

4 the  last  designation  is  Yom  HaDin,  Day  of  Judgement 
and  that  is  what  this  holyday  season  is  all  aboufl 

B SPECIFIC 

1 when  we  speak  of  repentance  we  must  alwo  be  aware 
of  sin;  which  can  be  described  l^n  three  levels 

our  tradition 

2 a-Chet:  missing  the  mark,  mistaJce,  ignorance,  error 
b-0vont5  crookedness,  depar־y|^re  fnn  right  conduct 

by  a conscious  transgression 
c-Pe^^hJ  rebellious  persistence 

3 they  are  in  ascending  order  and  all  need  Repentance 


BODY 

A HISTORY  OF  JUDGEMENT 

1 in  earliest  days,  especially  ■^iblical  era,  Judgemnt 
always  associated  with  concept  of  reward/puaiishmnt : 
do  Something  good,  will  be  rewarded;  bad,  suffer, 

2 the  much  later  concept:  that  Gd  sits  up  in  ^^eaven  & 
judges  each  and  e'sroA^  man  is  not  found  in ־* ־or ah  & 
might^^en  have  been  influenced  by  Xstological  the 

3 a!SS^ro?^i^^־tishna  tells  us  for  the  first  time  that 

the  Judgement  of  which  we  speak  relates  to  whole 
world,  not  just  individual  man  and,  also,  occurs  4 
trines  a year  j \1  / 

4 RH,  Shevuoth,  Pesach  and  Snj,cc1ös  ^ • ׳ y•'^- 

5 other  references  to  Judgement  in  Bible  and  later 

r 1 1 iaatrodticef  coneept  that  man  judged  every 
(^y  (Ps,  Job,  Daniel ) . 

6 hup,  it  was  not  until  time  of  Rabbi  Alciba,  who  livd 
in  2nd  cent  CE  that  judgement  really  bec.^me  assoc 
with  RpshHAbhonoN^^r  he  phrased  what  we  follow  to- 
day: 'On  RH  all  men  judf*T»d  and  on  YK  fate  sealed,*' 

B PERSO  AL  I.  VOLVEMENT  ^ 

1 we  jyv^t^^ee  this  concept  of  Judgement  and  YOM  Hadi! 

in  sensitive  light  for  i:0v«,  not  careful, 

ancient  and  primitive  concept  of  rcA/durd/punishment 
applicable  also  to  us, 

2 what  should  really  be  of  the  essence  is  that  man 
not  merely  subiiit  to  judgement  in  hope  of  attainin 


3 it  is  not  difficult  to  be  good  if  you  are  going  to 


be  punished  for  doing  evil;  rather,  to  do  good  out 
of  the  depths  of  ones  conviction  is  truly  valid. 

4 what  we  seek,  thera_^ore,  is  a moral  regenVation 
in  tenns  of  this  spefii^J  occasion  where  man  makes 
his  peace  with  Deity  not  because  He  is  there  but 
because  i(e  wani^  it  and  ^e  feeנ/ better  bee  of  it, 

5 this  nJc\cAs  esj^ntial  of  this  day  and  this  designs 
tion  aU .iiAי * ך  ^i’im mi  not  on  God  but  on  man  and  if 
we  live  up  to  our  own  potential,  there  is  Teshuvoh 

CONCLUSION 

A general 

1^))ו  That  is  why  this  designation  for  this  season  is  so 
vital  and  why  it  must  be  \>om  in  mind  on  this  Sabb 
of  Repentance 

4 2 we  seek  to  go  good,  \^זe  seek  to  live  right,  we  want 
to  be  at  peace  with  oג1ז;^s elves  but  only  if  there  is 
peace  within  and  we  turn,  as  we  are  asked  to  do, 

from  our  former  wa>j5  and  renew  qur  u 

B SPECIFIC  tt-vviXa-vr  ^ 'rU^c(j^  . 

X over  past  three  Sabbaths  discussed^holyday  designs 
tions:  Yora  Teruoh,  Yora  Hazikoron,  now  Yom  HaDin 

2 all  three  a c vital  to  our  fuller  understanding  of 
this  season  but  Yom  HaDin,  Day  of  dn.d;‘^ment,  in 
terms  of  Deity  and  >[ו1נ  nupnn  demands  of^üTt^science , 
is  most  vital  of  all, 

3 for  if  not  God,  then  we,  weigh  our  gates  and  seal 

the  future  by^^vl^t  we  are,  by  what  we  plan  and  by 
what  we  yet  be. 

4 may  this  be  a season  of  moral  rejuvenation  for  us ^ 
-6fc«d  all  the  children  of  Israel,  <^f  or  all  mankind, 

AMEN. 

Heb.  Tab,,  Friday  evening,  6et,  2,  1970;  Shabbos  Shuvo 

Holyday  designations.  Part  III 


Yom  HaDin 


ROSH  HASHONO:  2nd  A.M. 

Friends,  this  is  a year  ol^^iniversaries . T^vr^ty-five  years  ago  the  Sec- 
ond  World  War  ended,  ^nd  the  Atomic  Age  began.  The  same  quarter  centiiry  is 
also  marked  by  the  pall  of  Hiroshima  and  jugt  one  year  ago  marl^ed  man's  first 
landing  on  the  MoonÄ^Other  instances  of  anniversaries  could  be  cited  at  will^ 


is  in  the  context  of  these  anniversaries  that  another  such  mark  was  forcibly 
brought  home  to  us!1^  laUHL.'  uLu  J.Jiu Mciinnh  ז hnn  stood  together 

at  our  rabbinic  coi^erence  and  held  a convocation  on  Mount  Scbpus.  The  Temple 
and  the  city  abd  the  country  as  ^independent  fore  of  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
year  70  C.E.,  precisely  I9OO  years  ago  .«»*־rjt  was  after  such  a 

we  convene d*&=Ä=^d»r^d  in  a few  solemn  moments  associated  oursel^Syj with 


we  convene and  in  a fej^solemn  moments  associated  ourselVeSyj with 
this  great  historical  eventk,  which^became  one  of  the  traumatic  experiences  of 
our  people's  history.  It זו ץas  an  event  which  remained  with  in  prayer  and  in 


as  a faith 


thought  and,  without  doubt,  dominated  developl^dpnt 


and  people  n1J^±l  the  e.4־^blishment  of  the  State  in  l9^^8.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing  that  the  psychology  of  the  ״Churbon״ , the  destruction  of  the  domi- 

nates  the  politics  and  fore^n  policy  of  the  Israelis  to  this  ve^  hour. 

I must  say  that  I was  quite  thrilled  to  be  part  of  this  Renewal  on  Mount 
Scopus  after  an  abserce  of  1900  years  but  when  I brought  back  this  story  to 
my  friends  here  in  New  York,/^I  encountered  a very  interesting  reaction.  : _1u 11 ־ 
t ״,n■  ■ Instead  of  sharing  the  Joy  of  this  exper^nce  with  me,  the  listener 


would  respond  in  a negative  manner!  another  anniversary  of  destruction!  All 
we  Jews  seem  to  do  is  observe  and  linger  o those  kind  of  negative  dates.'  Per- 

3״״al!y,  I 11  ■ 


TTTT  wT: 


«i^st  as  wy^now  mark  25  years  o the  War^.  so  d^Kis  this  date 

mark  th^ertain  knowledge  th^^i^'f^i llion  of  ou^  fellow^^J^s  were  killed  in 
Euro־,/<:  It  is  ^o  a ty^e/^''"^ni  vers  ary  datl^  the  critic  does  have 


^ point  ■nb  !.■יי^ייי  ho  or»;  we^^d  to  be  somewhat  morbid  about  our  past,  of  course 
for  good  reason. נמי י  l^ven  some  of  our  holidays,  although  they  end  on  a Joyous 


.♦:t 


ף hf^\'y^  l/l  ״ 


ז 


note  begin  in  a context  of  fear,  destruction  and^battle  for  survival;  note, as 
specific  exan1]>^es,  the  holidays  of  Purim,  Chanukoh  and,  to  a point,  Pesach, 

I recall  also  that  as  a youngster  this  type  of  morbid  orientation  was  forcibly 
brought  home  to  me  although  I did  not  then  realize  the  implication.  A group 
of  us  were  seated  at  a table  discussing  techniques  of  teaching  Judaism  when 
someone  mentioned  the  word  "God”.  Let's  picture  Him,  he  suggested,  as  an  el- 
derly  man,  with  a long  white  beard,.,At  this  point  someone  else  slapped  his 
hand  on  the  table  and  said:  why  must  God  always  be  pictured  in  those  terms, 
full  of  sadAess,  elderly  and  solemn?  Why  can't  ^^e  be  young,  :vith  a smile  on 
His  face,  with  grateful  lines  to  His  body  and  brilliant  colors  surrounding 
His  Presence?  Why  not  reds,  blues,  yellows  and  greens  instead  of  the  usual 
black  and  white,  or  gray  at  best  I And  this  exchange  of  sharply  divergent 
views  highlights,  I think,  the  essence  of  the  problem;  why  is  Jewish  life  so 
often  pictured  aS  drab  an^  why  is  there  not  more  stress  on  our  achievements, 
accomplishments  and  joys  instead  of  highlighting  the  anniversaries  of  wars, 
destruction  and  pogroms.  Is  it  true,  as  someone  once  said,  that  Jews  are 
happy  only  when  they  are  misr^eable? 

Of  course,  I can  not  side  with  this  point  of  vidw,  ^n.  the  course  of 
time  we  have  brought  much  joy  to  our  people  and  to  others“  The  State 

of  Israel  is  the  most  obvious  example  but  we  can  also  point,  on  so  many  ±1cr 
levels,  to  Cl*י ו i■*?  positive  achievements  in  the  realms  of  philosophy,  litera- 
ture,.  theology  and  science.  Also,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  interest- 

/ך/ 

ed  jn  the  subject  that  our  time  is  ?y  /a  fantastic  renaissance  of  activity 
and  contribution  in  the  fields  of  Jewish  art,  sculpture  and  music.  But  our 
pdople  do  not  make  use  of  the  contributions  which  are  a part  of  their  henity- 

— ho  VO  boolte — of^the  'wo^/ion  philrgrr*►' 


phij 

!tors 


as©»  both  ancient  and  modem•  ■4זז0ו  many  _ 

phnrgt  hnw  in-^ny  ..InT.it•»- !■n  nT  f nniwi» — Qi*  ITT«  ^pug  Liy  written  by  thioir  ■ggieogtor^  , — how 
”<p^y  nf  us Slice  full  use  of  the  — and — jay  found  in  ?jume — of  the  ־ iiiuvruittent  s 

afid-oaeeto  and•  groTipe-  io  ־vrjtiil  tu  1!n.1r  Lubal  g4»gongth.. 

I must  say  that  I find  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  riiil  JTi^!  in  our  faith 
and  not  only  becfl^114,;^of  the  obvious  fact  of  my  profession. The  average 


iii 


Ij^yman  can  share  this  also/  I find  a joy  of  mind,  for  example,  when  I 

consider  the  great  contributions  made  bj  our  ancestors  in  some  of  the  eras 
which  have  come  to  be  called  a "Golden  Age";  it  refers  to  a highly  developed 
culture  and  civilization«  In  other  words,  Judaism  is  not  only  those  dim 
^nd  dark  pictures  we  see  in  our  homes  of  a few  old  Jews  bent  over  the  Tal- 
mud,  with  perhaps  a single  candle  providing  light,  and  our  youth  spending 
its  time  discussing  the  intricacies  of  Gemora  while  twirling  their  PayyasV 
The  Golden  Age  of  Spain  brought  the  powtry  of  Ibn  Gabirol  and  Judah  H^^Levi , 
new  movements־  new  ideas,  new  concepts  in  science  and  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics.  These  14:±־*ד*יומבע  ideas  need  not  be  closed  to  us,  they  are  translated 
into  good  English  but  we  are  not  interested.  We  would  rather  read  Jkh  "The 
Sensuaus  Woman"  than  "Guide  to  the  Perplexed"  or  "Such  good  Friends"  rather 
than  "Buties  of  the  Heart Furt hermore , the  Golden  Age  is  not  confined 
to  Spain  and  the  l5th  century;  we 


had  Golden  Ages  as  well  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Etirope,, 

^lot  take  pride  and  find  joy  in  thefci'itrlhnti  ons  made 
by  the  Yeshivos  \:«tlna,  the  scholctrs  who  pondered  there  s^me  of  the  great  I 

questicms  of  Law  and  soc^ty,  ant  Hur0־cTTT?^.^sens  e ^ 

" ' ^ ' ' ■ ' ' '''''  were  able  to  link  theirj'views  to  the  outside  world.  And 

in  Western  Europe,  whet  of  the  fantastic  contributions  of  Jews  tj^rough  their 

IJ  . n 

places  at  the  universities,  in  medicine, 

chievement  there  and  this  by  individuals  w'lo  were  consci  usly  ident/fied  as  Jews 
who  brought  a fullness  of  mind  and  intelleXfar  r^j^^ved  from  the  drab  pictu״ 
which  all  too  often  ha\(t׳  characterized  the  past,  -ך  !! ! j! , 


i :1.־a»׳,ia^  i^uber,  Hq  sen- 

־#ר 

zweig,  Herzl  •׳r  Baeck:  »n iilj  ן iijj  P umum  !j!  a cml  I ■1,  these  were  enlightened 
giants  who  lived  and  workdd  and  studied  in  the  full  Ught  of  day  and  brought  us 

f f.  £ I ^ 

as  well  as  all  others,  the  joy  which  comes  wit h^  achievement , | 

But  there  is  the  joy  of  the  spi  i^tt  as  Well,  I find  this  not  in  some  tan- 
gible  contribution  such  as  a book  having  been  written  but  in  an  attitude,  a 


manner  of  approach  which  is^an  integral  part  of  our  Jewish  heritage.  I refer 
to  the  ability  of  the  individual  Jew  to  confront  his  God,  to  argue  Him , 


to  debate,  to  bargain  and  to  call  Him  to  accotant  gu  1 ׳ ■■U.J.-W  ri, ! ! ׳ ! a.  on  a personal 
'^^"^well  as  affecting  all  mankind.  It  seems  to  me  that 

tv  r' n df  i י ■; for  this  type  of  relationship^existl(  among  as^  other  peoplt 

or  religi  or  j~L  1■  I 11.  I 1 1 1 1 ז T 1 In  the  other  religirrj^Js,  God  is  someone 

seperate,  distinct,  set  apart  in  the  strictest  terras;  therr  is  the  feeling  of 


L tU 


as  well  as 


and  even  holy  dread  which  distinguishes  the  mortal  from  the 
ie  have/^this  aspect  of  faith  in  Judaism  also,^there  is  still 


awe  and 
divine. s 


room  for  man  to  speak  to  Deity  and  to  confront  Him  on  f^r  more  intimate  terms. 

Do  you  remember  the  discussions  between  Abraham  and  God,  between  Jeremiah  and 

Deity,  between  Moses  and  the  Bush  that  would  not  be  corsumed,  or  the  angry  ^od 

who  wanted  to  punish  all  the  people  for  the  sins  of  a few.  The  examples  could 

be  multiplied  * 1 1— ■ י וי ^ but  the  point  is  al- 

ready  established:  there  is  joy  in  being  able  to  approach  God  as  a man,  instead 

of  in  a spirit  of  abject  fear  or  demeaning  humility.  The  fifth  Book  of  Moses, 

Deuter^oray,  accentuates  this  part  of  our  tradition;  where  is  the  word  of  God 

to  be  found?  Not  in  the  heavens  tl  at  it  is  too  far  away,  not  at  the  bottom  of 

the  sea  that  man  can't  reach  it  but  in  your  heart  and  in  your  mouth  that  you 

may  speak  and  do  it.  It  is  a point  of  theological  principle  which  can  not  be 

duplicated  by  any  other  religious  group  in  thefciorld  and  if  there  is  not  joy  in 

the  ability  to  approach  (^od,  a joy  of  the  spirit,  then  all  of  our  Judaism  is 

without  worth  and  value.  We  may  not  win  our  arguments  but  wi  nning  is  secondar:^ 

we  may  not  prevail  but  that  is  TUiimportant , we  may  suffer  severe  rebuke  as  did 

Job  wlien  God  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  whirlwind  but  that  personal  consequence  is 
A O.  ^ . . .1  I . i f■  *מ  I I .A.  /ל-  iL/i  . ״ \ ז . 


rod  spoke  to  hxnj  out  oi  tne 

^ AiJL  it 

5.  Ä To  stand  tall,  to  speak 


negligibli 


this  there  is  joy  «aid 


negligible.  A To  stand  tall,  to  spe^  c^ut,  to  chalTenge,  to  malces  ones  pointy  in 
this  there  is  joy  4Uid  # h.rrri  ij^ilfi  1 Imont^?־^^  gives  livin;^  proof 

to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  w^at  is  man  that  I^ou  art  miiy^ful  of  hirf;  yet  Thou 
has  made  him  lit^tle  lower  than/the  angels 4 ^ 

finally,  there  is  also  a joy  of  the  hearts  eiwa  tliis-is  anothnr  nftffja 
rnrn  r1  r n r -d  bnt  1 i 1 '־* ־ I'.ii.  iu  v’-iui  I-■■  !רז  . Jnfin4  I refer  to  something  very 


-^■«»j»4xijrien( 


V. 


special  and  call  it  the  Jewish  affirmation  of  life.  Again,  we  )^fare  here  quite 
different  in  oiir  orientation  from  those  of  other  faiths,  they  are  xx^^or/^  the 
most  part  preoccupied  with  death,  the  fear  which  the  unknown  ”hereafter״  brings 
with  it,  the  place  of  saints  and  sinners,  the  eternal  salvation  or  damnation 
of  a soul.  It  is  all  far  removed  from  the  trafiition  of  Judaism,  Affirmation 
of  life  stands  primarily  in  contrast  to  death  and  even  more  vital,  implies  a 
state  of  action  t Judaism  is  not  only  being  nice  ar  good  or  noble  nor  is  it  only 
study  or  Synagogue  or  observance  although  th€se  as  ^ts  of  the  religious  dynamic 
are  not  to  be  understated.  At  the  same  time,  our  purpose  in  the  affiimiation  of 
life  is  to  paJ^tiaipate , to  lead,  to  encourage;  there  is  somethiTig  in  the  Je^זוish 
psyche  which  places  us  into  the  foregroiind  of  ideas^  causes,  movements  and  be- 
liefs.  Sometimes  it  is  a good  expression  of  Jewish  identity  and  at  other  times 
it  can  cause  many  pioblems;  perhaps  this  is  a partial  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  so|^  many  of  ^|^e  leaders  of  radical  causes,  especially  those  of  the  Left, 
are  Jews  and  why  in  connection  with  the  most  outlandish  concepts,  as  long  as 
they  are  new,  Jewish  names  are  prominent,  Ouy(nentors  are  not  really  our  i ?ne- 
diate  past  teachers  or  even  our  parents  but  some  are  m !׳^ivated,  out  of  a deep 
and  extremely  complex  background,  by  such  men,  such  revoluti  naries,  such  idea- 
logues  as  Amos,  Isaiah,  Nathan  or  Jeremiah,  ®fiö^^^may  be  our  he^roes  today  but 


we  have  cought  up  with  their  message  and  have  even  passed  them  by  in  point  of 
time,  ^׳t  who^  they  spoke  to  their  generation  they  were  as  militant,  as  abrasiv! 
as  outrageous  as  some  of  our  young  contemporaries.  They  too  confronted  the 
Establishment  and  we  are  descendents  of  this  group;  for  better  or  worse,  it  is 
Part  of  the  Jewish  identity. 

All  this,  then,  on  ■^^osh  HaShono  when  we  affirm  life  once  again  in  ter^  of 
the  year  to  come.  We  ask  to  be  judged,  we  will  make  amends,  we  hope  to  be  in- 
scribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  we  look  to  the  future  with  ^aith  in  His  mercy״  It 
is  a way  of  life  which  speaicsjLf  joy,  at  least  to  me,  ■^'he  old,  burdened,  sad 


vi 


commenteiry  of  Jewish  life ל<ןו ת^ cease  for  there  is  much  more  to  our  heritage 
and  tradition.  There  is  the  joy  of  mind  as  we  see  the  scholastic  contribu- 
tions  over  the  centuViesj  there  is  the  joy  of  spirit  as  we  come  to  a closer 
relationship  and  subsequent  understanding  with  ^od^  and  there  is  a joy  of  the 
heart  as  we  indulge  in  life,  revel  in  it  and  plan  fo^each  and  every  succeed- 

ing  day.  What  better  message  than  this  could  there  be  on  New  Year’d  day; 

A 

in  Judaism  for  the 


what  better  resolve  than  to  be  aware  of  that  which  is 

new  year  now  begun.  The  morbid,  thejdull,  the  sad,  the  suffering,  the  gray- 

ness  of  mind  and  spirit  are  longer  in  the  ascendency;  for  you  as  well  as 
for  me,  our  faith  is  a multitude  of  brilliant  colors  and  it  is  a^joy. 
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KENT  STATE 


Education:  basic  to  needs  of  people 
love  of  children 

by  educ  them  does  something  fr  them 
& gains  perso^^al  satisfaction• 


summer  experience:  counselor 

part  of  our  rel  school;  Bas  M here  in 


Yth  Group 


PETSH  JACOB:  M/M  Ludwig  J 
Bx  HS  Sc:  Senior 

travelled  widely  in  Europe  bee  gr-p  Iv  there 

stamps,  music 

Princeton  U?,  Science,  Med 

worked  as  counselor 

a Class,  BM,  Yth  Group 


Subject:  Academic  Yr:  promise  or  Failure 

1)  Anxious  to  know  what  future  will  bring• 

More  strikes?  bombings,  violence? 

What  Hill  this  accomplj^sh 

Must  youth  engage  In  violence  In  order  to  be 

heard? 

2)  What  effect,  If  gny  ,will  Kent  State  deaths 
have  on  forthcoming  academic  year? 

Mood  Is  now  subdued;  why? 

If  bee.  of  £ear.  Is  this  a basis  for  education? 

What  Is  attlAude  of  students  toward  Nixon, 
Cambodia,  V ffem;  how  affect  reality  of  studies 

what  Is  rebellious  student  trying  to  accomplish 
^ ’ Can  we  build  a better  socldty  with  bombs? 


If  vs  Establ  re  hutu  oiag  wny  then  a bank 

JU^J^  Jf  '־  --  ytv-v  f  זר > _ ז 

Regents:  are  they  politically  oriented 
because  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  not  wuallfle 
If  true,  what  possible  changes 

What  message  does  Rel  have  for  students 
What  message  does  Judaism  have? 

Is  there  a relevance 

Why  so  many  Jews  Involved  In  rebellious  groups 
&/or  occupy  leadership  positions? 

Is  It  Important  for  students  to  believe  01ן  / 

must  they  also  participate? ׳ ־ 

Is  silent  assent  sufficient? 

Can  you  see  yourself  partlclp  In  demonstrations 

of  i A- 


vs  Espabl  HOTC^  bldg  w^y  ^t^ 

• ״ כדf  •׳׳^  > 
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HOLYDAY  DESIGNATION;  I;YOM  TERUOH« 

INTRODUCTION  ' N I 

A GENERAL  _ ^ . 

1 ■want  to  use  these  next  3 Sabbs!  which  lead  us  o 
into  NYr  for  purpose  of  spiritual  preparation  ,*־־an 
accomplishment  of  use  only  if  we  have  knowledge 

2 as  we  prepare  ourselves  physic  and  psych  for  events 
& experiences  outside  the  realm  of  the  religious; 
we  approach  a concert,  a museum,  a ballgame,  a momi 
ment  x^^*'^certain  fremefof  mind־־־ 

3 so  we  should  have  special  ideas  & considerations  be 
fore  the  mind's  eye  as  we  step  into  holyday  season. 


come,  refer  particularly 
a very  special,  three- 
of  covirse,  are  arbitrary] 


SPECIFIC 

in  terms  of  three  Sbbs  to 
to  occas  of  RH  for  it  has 
fold  designation  and  none,  of  covirse, 
these  are;  Yom  Teruoh,  refering  to  blow  of  Shofar, 
Yom  Hazikoron  refer  to  !Remembrance,  and  Yom  ^^^Din 
referring  to  Day  of  Judgement;  all  valid  themes 
true  basis  for  onset  of  holyda/ observance  by  us 
as  matt  of  fact,  there  are  three  related  paragraph! 
in  Mussaph  for  RH  and  these,  appropriately,  are 
called;  Malchuyos, 
play  on  theme  of  this 


B 


Zichronos  and  Shofros  a'^^  all 
three-fold  designation . 


BODY 

A SHOFAR  ^  י ס  u 

1 ths  S eve  we  concern  oiirselves  with  Yo  n Teruoh, 

Bioxving  of  Shofiar  and  tiiere  is  no  need  to  discus 


Day 


the  nec  part  which  this  instr־um  plays, 
however,  that  not  any  kind  of  h o xn  is 


of 


rt  h 


at  len^ 
must  know. 


of  its  relatic 
of  his  son,  ^vh  c 
in  thicket,  bt 


permitted;  horn,  sU^  as  a trumpet,  «)lowed  k»  al- 
though  it  is  straight  in  shape 
3¥but  ram's  hom  is  preferred  not  bee, 
to  the  story  of  Abraham  and  the  sac 
is  save  cfbec.  ram  cough t by  his  horn 
bee  ram’ s horn  is  curved  which  yi sual  ly'־  indicates 
that  man  is  to  turn  from  his  evil  way , turn  to  Gd 
4 needless  to  say,  any  horn  is  usefגזl  except  that  of 
cow  or  calf  bee  of  assoc  with  episode  of  Goldn  Cal^ 
B USE  OF  SHOFAR 

1 when  we  read  our  prayers  there  are  two  phrases  we 
Use  in  referring  to  this  gesture  and  both  Biblical 
a-Lev  23524  refers  to  ״memorial  of  blowing"  and  th! 

applies  for  Sabbath  when  ^h  not  blown  ^,nd 
b-Nvimb  29  ;1  which  speaJes  of  "day  of  blowing"  from 
which  ovtr  present  day  ak  designation  stems. 

2 but,  of  course,  the  occasion  of  NYr  was  almost  an 
afterthought  to  true  and  basic  purpose  of  Shofar 
*^t  was  tied  more  to  other  11 ]־, 1. 1 יי ׳  luי ו׳*  and  the 


ו l;°^-iday  ul ,  ד710מ1'1/ ו!  oame  at  a much  later  date 
3 the  Shofar  served  first  as  an  instrument  for  nnounc 
nients  pertaining  to  all  events  and  exnerioLeS  ״h  , 
«cured  in  the  lifetime  of  the  anci :־T5“r,«r!  ״ 

• s 

4r,  ■P-:  iw•»!.  Lia  ,, ,,  times:  l^bor  ceases 

kiah  h ^ ca1׳dles,yr( 

kiah,  Teruoh,  lekia  and  S sets  in. 

C MORAL  OF  SHOFAR  A.rXfx. 

^ xve  purpose  ha>k  changed: 

^asi  ®  י " ’'״■'י' ״“'  i״t״  a ™eadi 

fast  relationship  to  God;  that  is  to  say,  ShoSar  now 
taltes  on  spiritual  qualities. 

Gd  ®״יי''“■  aounded  at  Sinai 

the  a •׳«aaatorsi  eonseqזIS^tנ y 

faxth  and  trust  reraainV;  that  as  Sh  is’ 

speak  to  us  again,׳ tiid,  a 

’’::״sL^ir״rS'’sptri:ua1ry'ren״  T•׳"״״י י ^״ 

4 for  this  reason,  ghofa^'i^l  0^171^1  ^rlT pTt 

holyday  season  but  a spirit«!,  holy  cLmitLnt  by  us 

ONCLUSION 
A GEis'EliAL 

1 RH  is  dalled,  first.  Torn  Teruoh:  the  Day  of  Biowinr 

״ ־^^^:an“\״ri  a^\״?^ur  ״ 

this  occasion  serxouslv  can  ■P-inH  ד-: 

0n-vs״s  j.  X ■«• -k'-'ua  j.y , can  lind  no  more  meanlnr-Pi 

1rcumst£1nce  to  cleanse  ourselves  ^ 

Yom  Teruo^h  is  a call  to  all  of  us,  for  every  #-enen 
ation  and  we  need  to  respond  if  our  day  of  prfye^ 
A.en.  ^ ^^^Tue,  and  !worthy  of  its  heritage. 

Heb.  Tab/.  Friday  evening,  Sept.  18,  1970 
I Holyday  Designation,  j.  yom  Teruoh 


YISrvOa  - MEiv'iüHIAL  SERVICE 
^Füri  HEBREW  TABERWAGLE  GORGREGATIGlVf 
writteמ  by  RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN 
spoמsored  by  DR.  AND  MRS.  MILTON  GOHEN 
1מ  memory  of  their  parents. 

(NOTE:  The  Biblical  passages  all  follow  the  translation  of 
Rabbi  David  de  Sola  Pool,  as  found  in  "The 
Traditional  Prayer  Book.") 

Musical  Selection 


Fr9m  the  beginning  the  sequence  of  life  leads  toward  death. 
ו^1/ב ן  is  born  and  the  world  rejoices;  who  can  tell  what  good 
will  come  of  ^ and  what  manner  of  blessing  will  be  associated 
with  OliLs־•  ncw-^ifo»•  The  1 11  PniTt  struggles  to  make  his  presence 
felt;  tsöÄiäahlriö  gropes  and  grows  and  grasps  t0i״<ard  that  ever 


RABBI : 


with  OliLs־•  ncw-^ifo»•  The  1 11  PniTt  struggles  to  make  his  presence 
felt;  tsöÄiäahlriö  gropes  and  grows  and  grasps  t0i״<ard  that  ever 
elusive  goal  of  self  fulfillment.  In  the  tortuous  mannerism  of 
the  youth  one  sees  the  way  of  the  adult:  throughout  life  we 
seek  to  extend  our  hands  toward  that  which  is  always  beyond  our 
■It  can  nor  toe,  it  wi-ll  not  be,  ouy□■  Earthly  goods, 
human  advantages,  mortal  gains  find  no  permanence  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  The  course  of  life,  no  matter  how  promising  at  the 
outset,  invariably  leads  to  its  own  end.  This  is  the  manner  of 
life  on  earth;  it  has  been  this  way  in  the  pa^t  and  is  the  way 
j of  life  for  the  future.  Our  loved  ones  did  not,  and  we  can  not, 
escape  the  inevitable.  Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  Life,  as  we 
come  together  to  um”  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  longer  wltn  us 
grant  us  the  insight  to  understand  that  our  way  on  earth  also 
leads  to  death;  help  us  live  our  lives  in  so  full  a manner 
that  Vie  too  may  be  remembered  for  good.  Amen. 

RESPONSIVE  reading: 

Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  ®ipdful  of  him  . ^ 

The  son  of  mortal  man  that  Thou  takest  thought  01  nim«־ 


Kan  is  like  a breath 

His  days  are  as  a passing  shadow. 

In  the  morning  he  flourishes  and  springs  up  afresh 
By  evening  he  is  cut  down  and  he  withers. 

Teach  us  so  to  count  our  days 

That  we  may  attain  a heart  of  wisdoJ^^m. 

Kark,  0 man,  the  innocent  and  look  on  the  upright, 

For  there  is  a future  for  the  man  of  peace. 

Yea,  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave 
k׳/hen  He  receives  me. 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  may  fall. 

But  the  rock  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  is  God  forever. 

when  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was. 

The  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it. 

And  I in  righteousness  would  look  upon  Thy  face 

When  I awake  I shall  be  serene  with  beholding  Thy  likeness.  (P3.  8) 
SILENT  DEVOTION:« 

.“1*^  prayer  that  comes  from  the  heart. 

HABBI : 


At  this  sacred  hour  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  dear  ones  of  our 
families  who  have  answered  the  summons  from  on  High;  with  a Father*■»־ 
lij-v  1 nmu  Qgtrre.  God^gathered  them  and  their  spirit  dwells  in  His  Presence׳ 


grief  we  manage 


mourn  for  those  we  love^;  and  yet,  in 


a smile.  As  the  tear  glistens  in  our  eye  there  is  the  memory  of  the 
past  to  sustain  us  for  a better  tomorrow.  How  much  our  loved  ones  meant 
to  us  only  we  can  tell,  and  then  only  in  the  depths  of  our  heartV  Yet, 
Jewish  tradition  has  never  lingered  on  the  past  but  has  emphasized 

the  meaningful  future.  To  find  a measure  of  fulfillment,  to  be  complete, 
to  see  the  days  to  come  with  hope  in  behalf  of  one's  family,  friends, 
society  and  Judaism:  this  is  .^he  wholeness  of  life.  In  this  context  we 
sanctify  the  Name  of  God.  The  "Kaddlsh"  prayer  does  not  speak  of  death; 
\0hether  we  have  lost  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother,  brother  or 

sister,  son  or  daughter,  friend  or  neighbor,  it  is  the  prayer  which 

life.  Judaism  will  always  approach  the  future  with  hope  for  a 
’ — moaniiigfu-l  existence. 


Ill 


RESPGNSIVii;  READII^G:  (Biblical  Verses) 


As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts 
So  shall  I comfort  you. 


What  man  may  live  and  see  not  death 
Or  cause  his  soul  to  escape  the  grave? 


O 


/^(L^Resign  yourself  to  the  Lord; 
V v'  Wait  patiently  for  Hiai. 


The  Lord  sends  death  and  life; 

He  brinscs  down  to  the  n׳jether  world  and  brings  up  from  it 


He  heals  the  broken-hearted 
And  binds  up  their  wounds. 

He  will  utterly  destroy  death  for  ever, 

And  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  the  tear  from  every  face* 


Where  were  You  in  our  darkest  hour? 


H puhalXgfe»  We  bear 


RABBI : 

God:  Lord  of  all  Mankind 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  n Dü־ 


burdens  within^  and  scars  mai^  our  physical  appearance*  >Pcur  past 
guides  us  to  the  marked  and  unknown  graves  for  which  we  all  were 


and  in  which  so  many  found  their  final  resting  place.  We 

'XS>1A€J^  ^ 

think  of  the  of  at  this  hour  of  memorial,  were 

vVt  a ׳JA 

taken  from  us^^ln  the  fulness  of  their  years ^ no#  by 

. were  torn  from 


relatlenahirp-  which  can  rationally  be  explained^, 
us  without  reason^i  11 1 ח^זזן ך^  *PT  ifltli'iTt — ooncem  fw!־  ulilldi.'*״ , 

lov^'-eirjcA , JtJJ  !־!־Ijjhfl■».  Can  ever  be  the  same  again?  We  pray 
that  amid  our  questioning  we  may  find  a me^^ure  of  peace;  that  a be- 
lief  in  You  will  bring  consolation  to  our  troubled  hearts,  softness  to 
our  disturbing  memories,  rest  to  our  disquieted  spirits.  "30  teach  us 
to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  get  us  a heart  of  wisdom,׳''^  to  know,  to 
comprehend,  to  understand  the  un.vn'rwcrable  mysteries  of  life.  AMEN. 


\ *״v 


^ר 


1/  ii 


r 


RESPONSIVE  READING: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd 
I shall  not  want• 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures 
He  leads  me  gently  beside  the  tranquil  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul. 

He  guides  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name  י s sake. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me. 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
And  I shall  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  forever.  (Ps.  23) • 


at  this  hour  of  our  memories  and 


C/CH:  MUSICAL  SELECTION 

WSS^,  0 Lord,  ■bpi!׳ft1n!  \1b 

( Cw  Wv״) 

V ׳cause  us  to  continue  in  1נ 


cause  us  to  continue  in  life  with  fulness  of  heart.  May  we 
remember  our  loved  ones  for  good  and  may  we  always  be  worthy  of 
the  heritage  they  created.  Together,  as  one  family  which  mourns, 
we  cried  out  with  Job: 


And  Job  said:  , 

Behold,  I cry  out,  ״Violence i״  but  I am  not  heard. 
I cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  justice. 

He  has  stripped  me  of  my  glory. 

And  taken  the  crown  from  my  head. 


•^Vie  crown  we  bear  now  be  one  of  achievement:  a crown 


of  goodness,  decency,  honor»  söä  the  crown  of  the  C^ood  Name. 

/ V U>717W 

Thus,  we  will  reflectl^he  best  we  hav®  to  offe^^  our  homqj 

famiK^d??^  s o c i ety^^xn»; »-0 n the  Synagogue  of  which  we  are  a 

part^^־״'l^a^  we  see  the  future  in  t he^^lghJ־  of  8 promise:  that 

the  past,  and  those  associated  with  it,  will  lead  us  to  a 

better  way  of  lifel  Then,  in  truth,  their  memory  and  their 

■U) 

name  will  be  sources  of  blessing^always . 


im 


UU.: 


Then  Job  answered  i’he  Lord,  and  said: 

Behold,  I am  of  small  account;  what  shall  I answer  Thee? 

I know  i|[hat  You  can  do  everything 

And  that  no  purpose  can  be  withheld  from  You* 

Therefore  have  I uttered  that  which  I understood  not 
Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I knevj  not. 

I had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear 
But  now  my  eye  seeth  Thee. 

Wherefore  I abhor  my  words,  and  repent. 


MUSICAL  SELECTION 


•י 


The  human  eye  is  never  satisfied^  the  spirit  never  humble  even 
at  the  hour  of  loss.  We  raise  our  hand  against  the  Heavens,  demand- 


C/CH: 
RABBI : 


K3 סס ־  us  as  ne  emx  T»e-  Job^  and  we  know  that 


but  He  speaks  to  us  as  He 


we  are  but  dust  and  ashes 


The  human  spirit  quails  before  the  mortal  ftnd  which  comes  to  us 


all.  There  is  no  escape,  but  there  tt1eiL־׳iu  1 hafTz 

of  pcaw;  there  is  no  staying  the  power  of  finality  but  one  can 
meet  it  with  dignity.  So  then  let  us  live  our  days  that  we  too  may 
be  remembered  for  good.  We  are  inspired  and  ennobled  as  we  hear  again 
the  names  of  those  who  preceded  us  and  who  brought  so  much  good  to 
our  families,  to  the  family  of  this  congregation,  to  the  family  of 
humanity.  Their  death  dimieho c us,  their  loss  is  ours;  we  weep  tears 


In  this  hour  of  sacred  memory  we 


for  all, 


״see"  them  and  because  of  what  they  were  to  us  and  all  mankind,  we 
are  comforted.  "Zecher  Tsadik  Llvrocho",  the  memory  of  the  righteous 
is  for  good  and  we  mention  tb-eir  names  for  a blessing•.. 

READING  OP  NAMES 

YISKOR  PRAYER  BEFORE  OPEN  ARK 


EL  MOLE  RACHAMIM 


KADDISH 


ס 


, ,.«^״6«׳'• • 


0^ 


'liy 


■ ' ...  *«.v»w-*■׳* י •■■״-  /^  ■ ■■ 


YISKOR  - MEMORIAL  SERVICE 
FOR  HEBREW  TABERNACLE  CONGREGATION 


I 

/I  y : 


U 


r 

Written  by  RABBI  ROBERT  L.  LEHMAN  f O 

sponsored  by  DR.  AND  MRS.  MILTON  COHEN  \ 

in  memory  of  their  parents; 

' / 

(NOTE:  The  Biblical  passages  ,all.  follow  the  liranslation 


of  Rabbi  David  de  Sola  Pool,  as  found/ in 

/ . ״ *־ י 

"The  Traditional  Prayer  Book.") 


»■.  ■v.  Ö «.•-*'■*׳’י'״ 


'"''''•■13 ' י •מי* — ;...  ■ Vj  "'״  j^ ״’׳v 

cantor/choir:  Musical  Selection 


M /tH 

V,  ^ 

f 


From  the  beginning  the  sequence  of  life  leads  toward 


death.  '.Jm  infant  is  born  and  the  world  rejoices;  who  can 

* »'ז  .V  * 

tell  what  good  wil-1  come  of  this  new  life  and  what  manner 

,V 

of  blessing  will  be  associated  with  it.  The  child—- 

struggles  to  make  his  presence  felt;  he  gropes  and  grows 
a׳nd  grasps  _toward  that  ever  O’lusive  goal  of  self  fulfill- 
ment.  In  the  tortuous  mannerism  of  the  youth  one  sees  the 

<׳ • 

way  of  the -adult:  throughout  life  we  seek  to  extend  our 
hands  toward  that  which  is  always /beyond  our  grasp.  Earthly 

ץ -}i 

goods,  human  advantages,  mortal  gains  find  no  permanence  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  The  course  of  life,  no  matter  how 
promising  at  the  outset,  invariably  leads  to  its  own  end. 

This  ia  the  manner  of  life  on  earth;  it  has-been  this  way 
in  the  past  and  is  the  way  of  life  for  'Che  future.  Our 
loved  ones  did  not,  and  we  can  not,  escape  the  inevitable. 
Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  Life,  as  we  come  together  to  re- 
member  our  loved  ones  who  are  no  longer  with  U'ä'  gran't  us,  the^ 

־*' ‘ י א 1 

insight  to  understand’  that  our  way  on  earth  also  leads  to 
death;  help  us  live  our  lives  in  so  full  a manner  that  we 
too  may  be  remembered  for  good.  Amen.  ^ 


RABBI : 


Vv 


pj  m 

>S 

w •g®  י 

w 5«  i 


0<  »5; 

82^ 

Si 

06  o 

o *•׳ 


lx 


II 


RESPONSIVE  READING: 

Lord,  vjhst  is  men  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  hiniai  ■5, 

The  son  of  mortal  man  that  Thou  takest  thought  of  him? 

Man  is  like  a breath 

His  days  are  as  a passing  shadow. 

In  the  morning  he  flourishes  and  springs  up  afresh 
By  evening  he  is  cut  down  and  he  withers. 

Teach  us  so  to  count  our  days 

That  we  may  attain  a heart  of  wisdom. 

Mark,  0 man,  the  innocent  and  look^on  the  upright. 

For  there  is  a future  for  the  man  of  peace. 

Yes,  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave 
When  He  receives  me. 


My  flesh  and  my  heart  may  fail. 

But  the  rock  of  my  heart  end  my  portion  is  God  forever. 

Wlien  the  “dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was. 

The  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.־ 

And  I in  righteousness  would  look  upon  Thy  face 

When  I awake  I shall  be  serene  with  beholding  Thy  likeness.  (Ps. 


SILENT  DEVOTION: 


A prayer  that  comes  from  the  heart. 


At  this  sacred  hour  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  dear  ones  of 


RABBI : 


our  families  who  have  answered  the  summons  from  on  High;  God 
has  gathered  them  end  their  spirit  dwells  in  His  Presence.  We 
mourn  for  those  we  love;  and  yet,  in  grief  we  manage  a smile. 
As  the  tear  glistens  in  our  eye  there  is  the  memory  of  the  past 
to  sustain  us  for  a better  tomorrow.  How  much  our  loved  ones 


meant  to  us  only  we  can  tell,  and  then  only  in  the  depths  of 
our  heart.  Yet,  Jewish  tradition  has  never  lingered  on  the 
past  but  has  emphasized  the  meaningful  future.  To  find  a 
measure  of  fulfillment,  to  be  complete,  to  see  the  days  to  come 
with  hope  in  behalf  of  one’s  family,  friends,  society  and 
Judaism:  this  is  the  wholeness  of  life.  In  this  context  we 


Ill 


ע) 

sanctify  the  Name  of  God.  The  "Kaddish”  prayer  does  not 

speak  of  death;  ־whether  we  have  lost  husband  or.Tli.fe, 

father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter, 

friend  or  neighbor,  it  is  the  prayer  which  affirms  life. 

Judaism  will  always  approach  the  future  with  hope  for  a 

meaningful  existence. 

RESPONSIVE  READING:  (Biblical  Verses) 

What  man  my  live  and  see  not  death 
ör  cause  his  soul  to  escape  the  grave? 

The  Lord  sends  death  and  life; 

He  brings  down  to  the  nether  world  and  brings  up  from  it 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts 
So  shall  I comfort  you. 

Resign  yourself  to  the  Lord; 

Walt  patiently  for  Him. 

He  heals  the  broken-hearted 
And  binds  up  their  wounds. 

He  will  utterly  destroy  death  for  ever. 

And  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  the  tear  from  every  face 

RABBI : 

God:  Lord  of  all  Mankindl  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  is 
legendary.,..  We  bear  burdens  within,  and  scars  mar  our  physical 
appearance.  Where  were  You  in  our  darkest  hour?  Our  past 
guides  us  to  the  marked  and  unknown  graves  for  which  we  all  were 
intended  and  in  which  so  many  found  their  final  resting  place. 

We  think  of  the  House  of  Israel  at  this  hour  of  hiemorial.  So 
many  were  taken  from  us  not  in  the  fulness  of  their  years,  not 
by  illness,  or  disease  which  can  rationally  be  explained; 

they  were  torn  from  us  without  reason.  Can  mankind  ever  be  the 
same  again?  We  pray  that  amid  our  questioning  vie  may  find  8 
measure  of  peace;  that  a belief  in  You  will  bring  consolation 
to  our  troubled  hearts,  softness  to  our  disturbing  memories,  rest 


to  our  disquieted  spirits.  "So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 

we  may  get  us  a heart  of  wisdom",  to  know,  to  comprehend,  to  under- 

I 

stand  the  perplexing  mysteries  of  life.  AMEN. ׳ ' ׳ 

RESPONSIVE  READING: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd 
I shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures 
He  leads  me  gently  beside  the  tranquil  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul. 

He  guides  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me. 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
And  I shall  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  forever.  (Ps.  23). 

C/CH:  MUSICAL  SELECTION 

CONG.dn  Unison)  : 0 Lord,  unite  us  at  this  hour  of  our  memories  and 

- — ״,^^cause  us  to  continue  in  life  with  fulness  of  heart.  May  we  rememb- 
er  our  loved  ones  for  good  and  may  we  always  be  worthy  of  the  heri- 
tage  they  created.  Together,  as  one  family  which  mourns,  we  cried 
out  with  Job: 

RABBI : 

And  Job  said: 

Behold,  I cry  out,  "Violence I"  but  I am  not  heard. 

I cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  justice.  - » - ’ 

He  has  stripped  me  of  my  glory. 

And  taken  the  crown  from  my  head. 

CONG״ (In  Unison)  May  the  crown  we  bear  now  be  one  of  achievement:  a 

crQTain  of  goodness,  decency,  honor;  the  crown  of  the  Good  Name.  Thus 
we  will  reflect  within  our  homes,  families,  our  society  and  the 
Synagogue  of  which  we  are  a part  the  best  we  have  to  offer.  May  we 
see  the  future  in  the  spirit  of  a promise:  that  the  past,  and  those 
associated  with  it,  will  lead  us  to  a better  way  of  lifel  Then,  in 

truth,  their  memory  and  their  name  will  be  sources  of  blessing  to  us 
always . 


:MMS■ 

ר 


I 


RABBI : 


Then  Job  enswered  the  Lord,  and  said: 

Behold,  I am  of  small  account;  יwhat  shall  I answer  Thee? 

I know  that  You  can  do  everything 

And  that  no  purpose  can  be  withheld  from  You. 

Therefore  have  I uttered  that  which  I understood  not 
Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I knew  not. 

I had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear 
But  now  my  eye  seeth  Thee. 

Wherefore  I abhor  my  words,  and  repent. 


MQSICAL  SELECTION 

The  human  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  the 


C/CH: 
RABBI : 


spirit  never  humble  even  at  the  hour  of  loss.  We  raise  our 
hand  against  the  Heavens,  demanding  justification  but  He 
speaks  to  us  as  He  answered  Job:  "Where  were  you  when  I laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth?  Declare  it,  if  you  have  the  under- 
standing^",  and  we  know  that  we  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 

The  human '*spT]Fit  ■quails  before  the  mortal  end  which  comes  to 
us  all.  There  is  no  escape,  but  there  is  peace;  there  is  no 
staying  the  power  of  finality  but  one  can  meet  it  with  dignity. 

So  then  let  us  live  our  days  that  we  too  may  be  remembered  for 
good.  We  are  inspired  and  ennobled  as  we  hear  again  the  names  of 
those  viho  pi-eceded  us  and  who  brought  so  much  good  to  our  families, 
to  the  family  of  this  congregation,  to  the  family  of  humanity, 

Tnelr  death  diminishes  us,  their  loss  is  ours;  we  weep  tears  for 
all.  In  this  hour  of  sacred  memory  we  "see"  them  and  because  of 
what  they  were  to  us  and  all  mankind,  we  are  comforted.  "Zecher 
Tsadik  Livrocho",  the  memory  of  the  righteous  is  for  good  and  we 
mention  their  names  for  8 blessing... 

READING  OP  NAMES 

YISKOR  PRAYER  BEFORE  OPEN  ARK 

EL  MOLE  RACHAMIM 

KADDISH 


Oct.  29,1970 


Dear  Bob; 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  anyone  is  listening 

out  there  we  are.  It's  just  that  we  don't  always  find  the  time  to  sit 
out  there,  are.  1 J current  themes  which  are  provocative. 

^ TarLnlJ letter  is  being  composed  on 

irÄ־:T0Satra ז ־ :.? ־-  a.־  coascaa״, 

ruanlng ־ ״.w ־ ״t  only  you  and  the 

nn ״ ו  hnt  with  life  in  general. I trust  that  the  same  can  be  said  for 
vour  life  Time  flies  and  sometimes  the  most  important  things  are  le  t 
Clid  and  !־״Lr11r״־״t־d.  Before  we  both  get  any  older  let  me ־ ־y  that 
Ton  are  a fine  Rabbi,  and  the  Julius  family  is  very  happy  with  you. 

^ If  time  permits  the  very  next  question  you  fire  out  at  us  will 

bring  a response.  After  all  we  can't  have  our  Rabbi  continue  to  be  a Ion 

voice  in  the  , eome  to  us  on  that  pattlcular 

A f hilt-  Tvnn  asked  if  you  could  come  out  some  Sat.  afternoon  with 
Dec.  date  but  LJ3 ״ ""׳.  I ,,״oa,  that  our  children  will 

f״ro;Vo״t  r;Lf:־Teu1־t.  uLll  we  welcome  you  to  our  ho.e.  stay 

well  and  not  so  lonely. 
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640  ''^erb  I7lrt  Street 

New  YoA5^N.  Y.  10040  . 


October  22,1970 


Dear  Rabbi  Lehman, 

I had  actually  intended  to  tell  you  immediate- 
ly  after  the  High  Holiday  services,  hov;  well 
I was  pleased  with  all  of  your  Holy •Day  sermon 
but  did  not  get  a chance  to  do  so. 

Then,  your  appeal  in  the  Bulletin  gave  me  the 
idea,  that  perhaps  putting  my  opinion  down  in 
writing  would  be  a better  way  of  letting  you 
know  that  your  coupling  of  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant  happenings  and  experiences  of  daily 
life  with  religious  Holiday  thoughts  is  what 
v7e  need  in  our  time. 

(I  had  a good  laugh  v7hen  I v7as  told  by  an 
acquaintance,  vjho  belongs  to  a different 
congregation,  that  he  was  informed  that 
you  spoke  "in  favor  of  the  '׳Hippies"’.'. 

As  to  the  new  Yiskor  Service  I wish  to  thank 
you  for  tt  and  I am  certain  there  can  be 
hardly  a soul  who  vjould  not  like  to  have  the 
old  Memorial  Service  prayers  substituted  by 
your  up-to-date  ones. 


Needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  services 
whether  Holy  Day's  or  Friday  evening's 
are  most  of  the  time  lingering  on  in  my 
mindj  notwithstanding  that  I agree  or 
sometimes  do  not  agree  with  your  opinions. 
There  are  even  from  time  to  time  discussions 

about  it  on  our  way  home  from  Temple. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  the 
booklet  with  some  of  your  last  year's  sermons 
finally  reached  us  last  week;  the  receipt  of 
same  was  most  welcome. 

With  best  regards  from  ray  husband,  who  joins 
me  in  thanking  you  for  all  your  efforts. 


MRS.  SEYMOUR  SCHNEIDER 
67  PARK  TERRACE  EAST 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10034 
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0ct»¥er  lU,  1970 


RaWi  Ratert  Lehman 
Helirew  Tabernacle  Cangregatian 
605  W,  161  Street 
New  Yark,  N.Y.  10032 

Dear  Rabbi  Lehman: 

May  I take  this  appartunity  ta  thank  yau  far  making  the 
recent  High  Halyalay  services  a beautiful,  spiritual  event  far 
me  and  my  family#  I read  in  the  latest  bulletin  yaur  article 
which  asks  the  questian  ״Is  Anyane  Out  There  Listening”  and 
suddenly  felt  sa  sympathetic,  and  understaad  sa  well  the  prablem 
yau  must  face#  Sa  aften  in  this  affice,  we  taa  feel,  with  all 
the  ef farts  we  make  ta  reach  the  cajrmunity-at -large,  there's  na 
ana  aut  there  wha  cares,  wha  hears  us,  wha  wants  ta  get  invalved. 

In  me,  at  least,  yau  have  ane  cangregant  wha  nat  anly  ״is  listening 
but  gat  the  message  yau  made,  head-an# 

Yaur  sermans  are  always  interesting  thraughaut  the  year,  but  s«nehaw, 
an  the  High  Halydays,  yau  are  inspired  and  yaur  talks  came  aver  hitting 
dead  center#  Yaur  thaughts  echaed  in  the  phrases  which  said,  in  essence 
that  there's  nathing  new  under  the  sun,  except  that  we  have  ane  mare  year, 
ance  again,  ta  da  things  better,  send  chills  thraugh  me  even  naw# 

That  yau  cauld,  in  the  midst  af  these  trying  times,  with  vialmce,  and 
\u1rest  all  araund  usj  bamb  scares,  explasians,  riats  and  peaple  withaut 
faad  ar  hausing  - everything  araund  us  gaing  ta  pat,  and  in  that  ane  mioient, 
when  all  time  stands  still,  yau  affered  a salutian, -perhaps  it  may  turn  aut 
ta  be  the  anly  salutian,  stapi  take  stack  af  yaursclves,  let's  da  it  aver 
again,  and  try  a little  harder  ta  be  better  men  and  warnen.  What  a hape  far 
the  cijning  year# 

I was  sa  impressed  with  what  yau  had  ta  say,  that  I put  a little  card 
in  my  attache  case  which  I see  whenever  I apen  it  as  I travel  araund^  the 
cammunity#  It  says  simply  ״Is  there  really  nathing  new  under  the  sun? 

It  reminds  me  af  yaur  serman  and  believe  me,  it  will  help  in  this  c«ning  year. 


- 2 - 


All  the  High  Helyilay  services  were  Iteautiful,  hut  Kel  Nidre  night  was 
an  ereetienal  experience  that  tere  my  insiies  •ut.  Tern  Kippur  itself  is 
designed  as  a day  •f  real  seul -searching,  hut  samehew  at  yeur  services, 
y#u  manage,  hy  the  end  •f  the  day  to  leave  each  congregant  , empty  - 
totally  void  of  anything  except  the  sincere  desire  to  do  a better 
in  the  coming  jsat.  Even  G-d  couldn't  ask  more  of  anyone. 

Congratulations  is  not  quite  the  right  word  to  offer  to  a Rahhi  for 
this  sort  of  effort.  Perhaps  "Thank  you"  is  more  appropriate.  Thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  courage  to  try  again  — for  one  more  year.  And  thank 
you  for  perhaps  making  my  joh  out  in  the  community  a little  easier  and 
a little  less  frustrating. 

May  you  and  yours  he  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life , May  this  New  Year 
bring  you  happiness  and  health,  and  may  your  congregation  give  to  you,  joist 
one  small  portion  of  what  you  give  to  them  each  day  through  your  efforts 
to  teach  them,  help  them,  and  gtiide  them  in  their  lives. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Phynis  R.  Satz,  // 

Community  Aide 


Yes,  I am  listening,  and  I am  lonelyl 
I am  part  of  this  very  large  world,  I have 
family  and  friends,  and  yet  I am  quite  alone. 
I am  surrounded  by  people  and  they  do  not 
hear  me,  they  do  not  listen.  They  are 
filled  with  their  own  problems,  they  have 
no  time,  they  do  not  care.  Do  you  care? 
Maybe.  Do  you  listen?  Sometimes.  Do  you 
have  time?  Mever.  I am  not  being  fastidious. 
You  take  care  of  the  needs  of  a group; 

!here  is  no  time  for  the  needs  of  an  indivi— 
dual.  V/here  does  one  find  solace?  In  God? 

I can  talk  to  God,  but  he  rarely  talks  to  me. 
With  a psychiatrist?  I am  not  disturbed. 

I am  lonely.  Is  there  someone-  - somewhere 
who  will  listen?  Will  you  give  me  a little 
•of  your  time?  Time;  the  world’s  most 
precious  commodity. 


